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SPEECHES, 



CORN LAWS— BONDED CORN. 



MAY 5th, 1826. 



The House having resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Act of 8 George IV. c. 60. 



Mr. Secretary Canning rose and said — Al- 
though, Sir, it would have been very unusual to 
offer any opposition to your taking the chair for the 
purpose of resuming the consideration of a subject 
in committee, in the same form to which the House 
had already consented, yet I feel bound to offer my 
thanks for the courtesy of the honourable baronet 
(Sir E. Knatchbull) and those who act with him^ 
in allowing us at once to enter into an examination 
of the question, in a manner more convenient and 
satisfactory than we otherwise could have done> 
had they persisted m the opposition which they 
threatened. Before, however, I proceed to ap 
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explanation of that resolution which I am about 
to propose, I will take leave, with the permission 
of the House^ to clear away some general objec- 
tions to which the- whole of the measures have 
been subjected, objections which, although they 
might not, if left unanswered, prejudice the prin- 
ciple of these measures, yet might, nevertheless, 
excite some prejudice against them, by throwing 
blame on those whose duty it was to propose 
them. I am further anxious to say a few words 
on that subject, because it is my earnest desire to 
free my right honourable colleagues and myself 
from any thing like a breach of faith, such as has 
been mor^ than once attempted to be cast upon 
us, in the course of these proceedings. Most 
undoubtedly, I did, on the first day of the present 
session, make a declaration, which I am equally 
ready to admit I have renewed since, that I was 
of opinion the present was not a convenient season 
to enter into a consideration of the corn-trade, 
with a view of making any alteration in the laws 
which affected it. That opinion I have proclaimed 
more than once. Upon that opinion I have, 
throughout the whole course of this session, 
acted ; and I now declare, without hesitation, that 
it still remains unchanged. And still more, that 
if any one will consider these resolutioi^, with a 
fair and unprejudiced judgment, they will find 
that they are characterised by a strict conformity 
with such an opinion^ and are ^olejy intended to 
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enable His Majesty's Ministers and this House, 
without inconvenience, to postpone any considera- 
tion of those laws, until another session. I am 
quite ready to admit, that if any thing had been 
done by us to prejudice the question of those 
laws, after the declarations we have made to the 
House, it would be, and deserves to be, considered 
a breach of faith upon our part. I confess, after 
the professions and opinions to which we have 
given utterance, that it is our duty to remove any 
impressions which have arisen from such an acci- 
dent, and to conciliate, to the utmost of our power, 
the prejudices which may have been excited by 
it; but I not only believe most sincerely that 
this measure is calculated to do away with any 
inconveniences which might attend at this 
season a general discussion upon the subject of 
the com trade, but I am also of opinion, that 
so far from its being a breach of faith, it is a 
preservation of that faith; and, while it is cal- 
culated for the benefit of all classes, that it is, 
above all others, adapted to the preserviifion 
of the interests of that class whose rights are 
said to be more peculiarly affected.' If, on 
the one hand, I am ready to acknowledge that 
any attempt upon our part to prejudice the gerierial 
question, would be unfair, as riegards the agri- 
culturists, and uiiwise and improper as a measure 
of policy, I hope I do not ask too much, if I 
wish to ask credit to His Majesty's Government 

3 2 
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for a conscientious desire to do their duty to all 
classes, and to guide their councils so as to 
preserve the interests of every portion of the 
community, whether commercial, manufacturing, 
or agricultural. 

In addition to the imputation of a breach of 
faith, there has been another charge brought 
against us, less serious I confess, but which I am 
still very anxious to refute — I mean a something 
which has been presumed pretty generally, of some 
sudden change in the councils of His Majesty's 
Ministers with respect to the Com Laws, since 
that question was brought under the consideration 
of this House, by the honourable memberfor Bridge* 
north (Mr. W. Whitmore). There is, however, 
still a third charge, in addition to this inconsis* 
tency, which has been arrayed in argument against 
us since the commencement of this discussion. 
It is stated that my right honourable friend, the 
President of the Board of Trade, (Mr. Hus* 
kisson) gave, in his place in this House, such 
an answer, in reply to a questioa from the 
honourable member for Shaftesbury (Mr. £. D. 
Davenport), as led to the belief that the bonded 
corn would not be meddled with this year. I do 
not presume to say that this acpount of that 
answer mdiy not be perfectly correct, although I 
cannot speak from my own knowledge, not having 
been in my place at the time when it was given ; 
but I say broadly, that if that answer was such as 
left the matter in doubt— if it was worded in general 
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terms, and so as to avoid the possibility of being 
committed to any specific and decided course- 
then it was unfair to draw from that answer any 
such inference as I have heard used in argument 
against us on the present occasion. I would con- 
tend even, that my right honourable friend did 
what was perfectly right and consistent with the 
practice of this House, in the manner in which 
he worded that reply. 

Nothing is more common than for a responsible 
Minister of the Crown to evade a question, either 
of the affirmative or the contrary, by such expe- 
dients; and though I am quite certain that the 
honourable member for Shaftesbury is altogether 
blameless of any want of courtesy, either in 
seeking for that reply, or in allowing such infer- 
ence to be drawn from it— and although I am 
equally certain he meant nothing more than to 
obtain information upon a subject which affected 
many general interests ; yet surely he cannot be 
so innocent as not to see what consequences 
might result from such unguarded declarations. 
Would he consider it to be either politic or prudent, 
or at all consistent with the duty of a Minister 
at the head of the trade of this country, to give 
answers, upon the subject o( his intentions with 
regard to a particular commodity, which might 
have the effect of raising that article perhaps fifty 
per cent, by the very next post ? He would, I con- 
ceive, feel it to be perfectly justifiable for a 
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Miilister; in such a situation, either not to answer 
at all, or to gime such a reply as would avert 
conseiqtiences so injurious to those engaged in the 
particular trade to which the question might 
refer. 

Questions are put every day in this House, the 
beatings of which are perhaps very little, if at all 
understood, either by those who put them, or by 
thdse sometimes who are called upon to answet 
thein. I myself have been required to give re- 
plies bnvaribiis occasions, to questions of which, 
perhaps,' I saw the full consequences' better after- 
wards than at the moment when I was called upon 
to speak V but I have no hesitsrtion in saying, that 
had' I flot evaded them, or altogether refused a 

ft 

direidt reply, I might have affected the interests 
o^ iiidividual^ in ia degtee which might hardly be 
dredited. By the effect of inadvertehtly saying 
" Aye,'* upon one of these occasions, I might 
hive created a rise in a certain species of property 
ib the extent of full twehty per cent.; and, 
perhaps, by a simple '* No," I might have depre^ 
ciated it to a similar extent. I say, therefore, 
that questions upon such subjects cannot be fairly 
asked; and that, when asked, it would be diffi- 
cult to give any other answer than an evasive one, 
if a Minister would fulfil properly the duties 
incumbent upon his situation. If I regret any 
thing upon this occasion, it is that my right 
honourable friend did not remain altogether silent; 
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but of this I am perfectly sure, that there was 
nothing in that answer which he intended to leave 
open to the inference which has been drawn 
from it. 

I hope I have now cleared the question from 
some of those impediinents, with regard to its 
proposers, which stood in the way of a free and 
impartial discussion of its own merits, and that 
the proposition will be allowed to stand upon its 
own grounds, unconnected with the private views 
or pledges of those who are called upon to submit 
it to the consideration of the House. While it 
remained involved by such opinions or preposses- 
sions, I feel that it was not easy to prevent it from 
being mixed up with questions which gave it a 
very unfavourable colour, in the eyes of those 
who were called upon to decide upon it ; but I 
trust that they will now look upon it-r-and I 
contend they ought so to look upon it — as a ques- 
tion supported by its own merit, and justified by 
its accordance with the soundest principles of 
policy. I do not mean to say, that if I thought 
the principles upon which I call for an assent to 
this measure right, I would not be prepared to 
uphold it upon that right ; but I have the satis- 
faction to say, that we have now something more 
than mere theoretical right to support us, and 
that we have, even in the very short period which 
has elapsed since this question was agitated, 
gained the accession of some experience in de- 
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fence of oiir principles. I hope it will not be con* 
sidered an un&ir inference, that if I show what 
we have already done, and the expectation of 
what we are about to do, to be producing great 
good, I may be allowed to anticipate still greater 
good from the consummation of our intentions. 
The account of what we proposisd upon the 
subject of the bonded com reached Liverpool 
on Wednesday morning ; and on this day there 
are letters in town, one of which has been 
put into my hand just before I came down to 
the House. It is not from any friend of mine, 
nor an acquaintance, nor a political supporter 
either of mine or of my right honourable friend 
who succeeded me in the honour of representing 
that city in this House; but, on the contraryi 
from a gentleman decidedly opposed to me in 
politics. I know him, however, to be a man of 
high honour, unquestioned integrity, and possess-^ 
ing great estimation as a mercantile character in 
the city where he resides. In this letter, dated 
from Liverpool, an extract of which I shall take 
the liberty of reading to the House,, he says, 
" There has been a slight improvement to-day in 
Manchester goods; but the moment it became 
known that it was the intention of Ministers to 
introduce a measure for our relief, by removing 
the restrictions which kept the bonded corn out 
of the market, cotton could not be obtained at an 
advance of five per cent. ; and there rSeen^ed to be 
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a very general restoration of confidence, arising 
from the feeling that Grovernment would do all in 
their power to relieve the sufferers/' This was 
the language of one letter. Since I entered the 
House^ however, I have received another, which 
also is not addressed to me, or to any friend of 
jDdine, and I believe the writer to be opposed to 
me in politics. I know, however, that he is a 
perisoA of respectability. His letter^ dated 3d of 
May^ ru^s thus : — •' The account of what has been 
proposed by Ministers has made us all alive, and 
led to a very general improvement in trade. 
Holders of cotton are all speculating upon a rise ; 
and there are no sellers to-day." Surely it could 
not be said, after this, that the measure recom*- 
mended is not founded upon good principles; 
and, even if the practical effect may be in some 
measure over-rated, it must be a matter of con- 
gratulation to its proposers, and an encouragement 
to perseverance, when they see that the expecta- 
tion of its effects is likely to produce a return of 
that confidence, without which the manufacturers 
cannot hope to be rescued from their present dif- 
ficulties. I am quite prepared to admit that, be- 
cause there is so much good anticipated fi*om the 
first proposition — that of the admission of bonded 
corn— we are not therefore to infer that this is an 
argument for the second proposition. The good 
of the first proposition is plain and immediate; 
that to be anticipated from the second is distant 
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and depends on contingencies. The first propo- 
sition may stand alone upon its own grounds; 
but, although the second may test upon a some^ 
what different foundation, it tends to the same 
principle. We are; Sir, with regard to the oppo- 
sition to the second measure, driven to one of two 
propositions— either that the present Com Laws 
are to remain the fixed and unaltered future laws 
of the country, or to declare at once that this is 
the tihie to alter them ; a time of great distress^^ 
of unusual excitement — of extraordinary anxiety. 
If' the latter course is to be followed, then ^Me 
should be compelled to say, that our opinions are 
changed with respect to the time for altering' thei 
Com Laws ; but the contrary, as I said befor^jfis 
the result of our reflections. My opinion with 
respect to the impropriety of that alteration has 
been confirmed; and the very circumstances 
which most recommended to me these temporary 
measures are, that they will enable us to dispense 
with that alteration of the laws which would 
prove ^at this moment highly inconvenient^ and 
would lead to no beneficial result. I have never 
heisL^d it asserted by any man, even the most 
strenuous opponent of these measures, that the 
Com Laws should not undergo a revision : but I 
think that, «at the present moment, such a revision 
would be a great misfortune; and I would de*- 
clare that any man looked ill at our condition, 
who, complying with the pressure of the present 
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times and circumstances, would persist to the full 
extent in going into that inquiry which some con- 
sider advisable. An honourable baronet (Sir T. 
Lethbridge) has asked us, why we should do any 
thing, or what circumstances have called upon us 
to make any distinction between the present time, 
and that period in which the. honourable member 
for Bridgenorth brought forward his proposition 
to the House ? I do not myself, as far as regards 
the question, see any difference either; but I will 
endeavour to explain why I consider that we are 
called upon to consent to this proposition. For 
three weeks before the honourable member for 
Bridgenorth made his motion, there had been a 
gradual inclination to a rise in price ; for three 
weeks since there has been the same : so that for 
six weeks— with the exception, I believe, of the 
last few days, when we can mark a slight decline 
'^a constant tendency to rise has been visible in 
the corn market ; and that rise has been accom- 
panied by a state of terror and alarm; which, 
although I do not mean to make any prophecies 
of famine, indicates an approach to a state which 
no man can contemplate with satisfaction. The 
harvest of last year began a month earlier than 
usual, and the consumption of it began almost 
with the gathering in of the harvest. This year it 
may be a month later, and the people be obliged, 
in the absence of some measure like that now 
before the House, to subsist upon its produce for 
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fourteen months instead of twelve. In ordinary 
cases^ and under other circumstances, such an evil 
might, perhaps, be without difficulty averted ; but, 
i ask whether there is nothing in the present 
state of the country to call for more than ordinary 
cantion and prudence upon the paH: of His Ma* 
jesty's Grovemment? The very feet, that the 
country will be without a Parliament for many 
months of the present year would be, in my opi- 
nion, alone sufficient to justify such caution. I 
repeat, however, that I do not by any means wish 
it to be understood that I am predicting misfor* 
tunes, which I am well aware may not, and which 
I hope and trust will not, occur. A fortnight of 
mild weather, and west wind, may insure us such 
a harvest as will render unnecessary all the pre* 
cautions which we are now taking. I maintain, 
however, that it is as much the duty of Government 
to provide against a possible as a probable contin- 
gency. It cannot have escaped the recollection of 
gentlemen, that, in the year 1816, the prospect of a 
favourable harvest was changed in the course of 
a single night, and that the promise of the Men* 
day was totally blighted on the Wednesday. Was 
it upon that occasion objected to the Government 
when they came down with a proposition, caused 
by this change of circumstances, that they were 
guilty of vacillation and a dereliction of principle? 
I know that gentlemen on the other side have 
said, and will say, that it is time enou^^h to apply 
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the remedy when the evil is found to exist, and 
that a mild and mitigated harvest may put to 
flight all the fears which are now entertained. I 
admit the latter proposition ; but I maintain thai; 
it is the duty of Government to guard again3t 
even the possibility of evil, especially when it i$ 
agreed on all hands, that it would be inexpedient 
to have recourse to the natural corrective which 
the operation of the present Corn Laws would 
afford. But it has been also objected by the op- 
ponents of the present measure, that it is unneces-* 
sary, because His Majesty's Ministers already 
possess the power of doing that which they call 
upon Parliament to sanction. I am willing to 
grant that we do constitutionally possess that 
power, if we choose to exercise it ; but I wiil ask 
honourable members to look back with me to the 
history of the last century, and say whether there 
is not one instance during that period, which may 
act as a warning, if not an example, to the Minis- 
ters of the present day. 

In the year 1766, the great Lord Ghathaia wa* 
at the head of the Administration of this country, 
and with him Iiord Camden, the most popular 
lawyer this country ever saw, wasf associated* 
For a few months nothing could be more popular 
than . their Government. A change of circum- 
stances, however, arrived ; and, dqripg a period 
of scarcity, they were induced to exercise the 
power, which has lately been , stated in this 
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House, by some honourable gentlemen whom' 
I see on the opposite bench, as absolutely 
inherent in Government ; namely, to take mea- 
sures suspensive of, and even infringing the law, 
in order to provide for the salus populi. These 
eminent men, relying in part on the greatness of 
their power, and in part on their popularity, took 
the illegal, but, as every body^ admitted, the 
justifiable measure, under the circumstances, of 
doing the converse of that which it is said we 
ought to do, if the necessity arises — I mean what 
was equivalent to stopping the exportation, as 
we should be called upon to permit the importa- 
tion of grain. As the law then stood, grain could 
be exported from this country up to a certain 
price. Famine stared them in the face, and they 
laid an embargo, stopping the exported grain. 
When Parliament met, the most violent debates 
ensued ; and, what was singular, every man who 
spoke in those debates admitted the act was ab- 
solutely necessary to be done ; yet, because they 
had done it precipitately, as it was said, and with- 
out a due regard to all the circumstances belong- 
ing to it, and without a sufficient sense of what 
they owed, in duty, to Pariiament— against these 
two popular Ministers, the most stormy debsfctes 
ensued, and the most violent attacks were made 
successfully in both Houses of Parliament. 

If, then, in a case in some degree parallel, such 
was the result— if those t^o Ministers, so superio 
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in talents and popularity to any of those who 
compose the present Administration -^ became 
the objects of. the most violent and successful 
attacks, in both Houses, because, at a period 
when Parliament was not sitting, they had taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of advising 
a measure which was, they considered, called 
for by the exigencies of the country — is it not 
a fair inference, to say that the exercise of a 
similar power upon the part of the present 
Government would be visited with at least equal 
obloquy, and call down equal opposition ? Is it 
not an equally fair inference, to say, that had the 
Administration to which I allude been able to 
foresee the opposition by which their: measure 
would be met, they would have waited for the 
inciting of Parliament before they ventured to 
bring it forward ? Will any man, then, say, that 
His Majesty's Ministers, with this example before 
their eyes, are to be blamed, because, foreseeing 
a probable cause for anticipating a case calling 
fpr an interference with the existing law, they 
consult Parliament in the first instance, instead 
qf waiting until the crisis coipes, and then acting 
upQn thjCir own responsibility? ** But," saythe 
opponents of the measure, " you haye. no. need 
to come tp Parliament for lea,ve todo that which 
the Constitution : empowers you to,.dp-nyou are 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, and> as 
such, you have , the power of carrying into 
effect the measure which you now propose." I 
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ask, whetiier this plea arailed Lord Chatham 
or Lord Camden, when placed in circumstances 
where their claim to indulgence was much greater 
than ours would be, if, foreseeing, as we do, the 
possible occurrence of a situation calling for inter^ 
ference with the existing law, and having the 
power, which they had not, of consulting Parlia-- 
ment in the first instance, we neglected to do so ? 

Sir, what was recommended to us by several 
gentlemen, but more particularly by the honour- 
able gentleman to whom I took the liberty of 
alluding, was, let things go on — let the necessity 
arise — then use the power with which you are 
intrusted, and then come to Parliament for a bill 
of indemnity. If the circumstances came on by 
surprise. Parliament not sitting, I would have 
done so, and I would have trusted to Parliament 
for indemnity ; but when I see the spirit in which 
we are catechised for mooting it even as a posd* 
bility that we should have occasion to admit 
foreign corn, what earnest is that of the spirit in 
which we should be received if we had come 
afterwards for indemnity? Is it to be believed 
that the same gentlemen-^who consider it as a 
sin against the landed interest that we conceive 
it possible the case may occur in which we should 
wish to act on that discretion — would, if we now 
acted on that discretion, without their previous 
knowledge and consent, have opened their arms 
to us with indemnity, when we came to render an 
account ? Would not the first question asked by 
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them in that case have been, " What! had you no 
apprehension? Was there no indication of danger? 
What ! were six weeks of a rise in prices no- 
thing?" If we had acted without taking that 
warning, or without mentioning the fact, can we 
believe that the same gentlemen who are now 
unwilling to grant that discretion, would then be 
so willing to allow that it was justly taketi, and 
would not have thrown the six weeks of a rise in 
prices in our face ? It is now, forsooth, nothing 
to the purpose, that there is want stalking about 
the manufacturing districts. But do you believe 
that if we had acted, and then come for an in- 
demnity, we should not have been asked—" Were 
there no indications of the necessity ? — ^Was there 
no discontent?— Were you quite ignorant that 
there' was a small stock on hand ? Had you no 
knowledge that the prices of grain had been 
gradually looking up for some time ? Was there 
no danger to be apprehended from famine acting 
upon an excited and disaffected population?" I 
ask, Sir, if there would have been no language 
of this kind, and if we should not have had to 
encounter still greater opposition than that which 
bore down men so much greater than we can 
ever hope to be considered, and if their fate ought 
not at once to operate as a warning to deter us 
from a confidence which might prove fatal, and 
as a light to guide us to that course which is 
justified by experience ? Should we not, I ask, 

VOL. VI. c 
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be worse than madmen, if, notwithstanding what 
we see, and what we know from the records of 
history, we were to plunge blindly into a difficulty 
from which it would be vain to call upon our 
advisers to extricate us ? No other course, there*- 
fore, remained to us, but to come at once and 
ask for the sanction of Parliament. Our mere 
love of what we consider legal and constitutional 
constitutes all the difference between us and our 
opponents. 

The fate of those who neglected Parliament 
operates but as a stimulus to the one course, and 
as an avoidance of the other. Sir, we may come 
at last to that crisis which we dread ; we may be 
compelled, if Parliament refuses its consent to 
the measure we propose, and throws us back on 
the power of the Crown, to make use of the very 
means which we deprecate ; but if we do, the 
responsibility rests not on us, but on the heads of 
those who not only desert their constitutional 
principles by refusing to enact the law, but even 
seem to think they have a sound argument in 
their desertion. These gentlemen say we have a 
power which we may use, and come before their 
tribunal for freedom from punishment ; we wish 
the power to be granted, as by that tribunal, and 
that is the sole purport of the present measure. 
It is not my desire to agitate the country by any 
unnecessary apprehension. The time for the ex- 
ercise of such a power may have never been more 
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distant; but it is tUei desire of His Maj€isty» 
Ministers, founded on the justifiable {principle of 
a sound precaution, to receive such a license as 
they may exercise for the benefit of the com* 
munity, should the necessity arise in those si^ 
weeks, when, perhaps, from a dissolution of 
Parliament, they might be unable to apply to it 
as the respositx)ry of that power, and when the 
danger might be too imminent to endure delay. 
And never let it be said, that it was a crime in a 
British Minister, that he prefers the sanction of 
Parliament to an arbitrary exercise of the pre*' 
rogatives of the Crown. Well, then, we ask per^ 
mission to do, not that which we are, by the 
Constitution, debarred from doing— for the very 
argument against it admits our rigbt^but we ask 
permission to do that, which, if we do upon our 
own responsibility, we must afterwards come to 
ask Parliament to sanction by their approvaU If 
Parliament were not sitting when the exigency 
occurred, there might be a very good reason for 
adopting the course which we recommend, un* 
sanctioned by their approbation. But we have 
Parliament sitting, and, foreseeing the difficulty 
which may arise, we do that, which, if we ne* 
glected to do, would deservedly subject us to the 
imputation of having treated their authority with 
contempt. We might, perhaps, if we acted other' 
wise, adduce the case which occurred in the Adr 
9]^inistration of Lord Chatham and Loid Camden ; 

c 2 
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but we should, if we did so, be justly met with 
this answer — " True, they acted as you say ; but 
then there was this slight difference between your 
respective cases. They acted upon their own 
responsibility, when no Parliament was sitting. 
You foresaw the danger, and yet you did not 
consent to consult a Parliament which was sitting 
long before the danger which you apprehended 
had occurred. The responsibility, therefore, rests 
upon yourselves, and you must take the conse- 
quences.'' The difference of the circumstances 
makes all the difference of conduct ; and I say, 
that they who refuse to give us this sanction 
must take on themselves the consequence of the 
objection. 

So again, I say, that if the Corn Law was one 
which, in the course of these debates, any one 
gentleman had said he was prepared and desirous 
to let go to its full operation, all these precautions 
might have been dispensed with. But what 
would become of the present difficulty ? After 
the difficulty had been experienced, and when 
Parliament met again, do honourable gentlemen 
think they would come to the discussion with a 
better temper because it had gone to its full ex- 
tent ? It is therefore. Sir, that I say to gentlemen 
of the landed interest that this is their question, 
and it is for their protection I bring it forward. 
I bring it forward because I am sure, that till the 
question can be discussed in another session 
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—probably in another Parliament — it is better 
the law should remain, as it has hitherto done, 
almost a dead letter in its operation. I am sure 
that we did good last year by interposing the 
bonded corn — that we do good now to them by 
interposing the bonded corn this year ; and that 
we provide for their advantage by taking a power 
to interpose again between the extreme operation 
of the law, and the consequence to the agricul- 
turists. Sir, it remains to state only the measure 
of responsibility which we propose to ask of Par- 
liament. We propose to ask a sanction for the 
exercise of the responsible discretion which is 
not only* admitted, but contended to exist in the 
Crown, in the case of an emergency. I said, on 
a former night, that so far from creating an exten- 
sive discretion, there was no mode of limiting it, 
consistent with its object, on the one part, and 
consistent on the other with a faithful adherence 
to the assurance that we did not wish to antici- 
pate the discussion of the Corn Laws — that we 
did not earnestly desire. The Resolution which I 
have to propose to the House is this — " That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, that it is expedient 
to empower His Majesty, by any order or orders 
of His Majesty in Council, to permit, under cer- 
tain regulations, and for a time to be limited, the 
entry for home consumption of an additional 
quantity of foreign corn, meal, or flour, subject to 
the duties which may be imposed by an act to be 
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ptiissed in this Be^iotl of Parliament*" In the 
course of the (brtfier debate^ I observed that there 
w^te three modes by which the proposed Resolu- 
tk>ti could be l-eMricted ; first, by the imposition 
df a duty ; secondly^ by a restriction as to price ; 
ai^ thirdly^ by a limitation in the quantity. Upon 
that ocisasion, an honourable and learned gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Brotigham) objected^ and with 
gt*eat appearance of justice, to the first of these 
fljodes— the imposition of a duty ; while another 
hovioumble member expressed himself unfavour^ 
able to the ^second, upon the ground that it fixed 
too low a maximum of price. Now I am disposed 
to yield to the suggestions of both the honourable 
Hiembers ; and, doing away with the limitation as 
to price and duty, to retain that of quantity alone. 
Another honourable gentleman suggested a limita- 
tion in the price, and proposed that wheat should not 
be admitted until it had risen to 66^. the quarter. 
This appears to me, on reflection^ to be liable to 
the same objections, that it may be considered as 
fixing the rate at which importation should, in 
ftiture, always take place. In one state of the 
country, 66^. might h6 a very high price, and 
might ptess very heavily; whereas, in a more 
flourishing condition, it might be comparatively 
cheap ; and this variation in the pressure of the 
same nominal amount of price appears to be a 
decided objection to this mode of regulating the 
importation. For these reasons I think that the 
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third mode is the best, namely, a limitation of the 
quantity to be imported. By this mode we leave 
the Corn Laws exactly as they were; we lay 
down no new principles — create no prejudices* 
It becomes a mere temporary measure in all its 
circumstances, accomplishing the object for which 
it was intended, without leaving any sting behind. 
As to the quantity beyond which importation 
shall not eittend, that must be in some degree 
arbitrary ; but, in the absence of any more com* 
manding principle of action, I propose such a 
quantity as^ together with the corn to be released 
from bond, shall make one half of the greatest 
importation ever made. According to this mode 
of estimating the quantity^ I shall propose 500,000 
quarters as the limit in point of quantity. I do 
not know how to explain the nature and meaning 
of that limitation better than by reading the heads 
of a bill (worded technically, of course, and sub- 
ject to revision and correction), which I mean to 
found upon the Resolution with which I shall 
conclude. [The right honourable gentleman here 
read the heads of the bill, which were as follow :] 
— " Whereas an Act has been passed in the pre- 
sent session of Parliament, to permit the entry 
for home consumption of the foreign grain, meal, 
and flour which were in the warehouses of the 
United Kingdom on the 2d of May, 1826 ; and it 
may be expedient, from circumstances which 
cannot now be foreseen, to admit, before the com- 
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raencement of the next session of Parliament, a 
further limited quantity of foreign corn for home 
consumption, before such corn would be admissi- 
ble under the laws now in force, relating to the 
importation of the said corn. — Be it therefore 
enacted, &c. that it shall be lawful for His Ma- 
jesty, at any time, from and after the close of the 
present, and until the commencement of the next 
session of Parliament, by and with the advice of 
His Majesty's Privy Council, to issue an order, 
or orders, to permit the entry for home consump- 
tion, either of the whole, or of any proportion, of 
the foreign wheat, and of flour made of wheat, 
which may be in the warehouses of this country 
at the date of the issuing such order or orders, 
respectively ; provided always, that the quantity 
of foreign wheat or flour so to be admitted under 
order or orders, shall not exceed 600,000 quar- 
ters (600,000 quarters in the whole). Provided 
also, that no such order shall be in force for more 
than two months from the time of its being 
issued ; and that any wheat, or flour made of 
wheat, in bond, which may have been included in 
such order, and which shall not have been taken 
out and entered for home consumption, according 
to the terms and conditions to be specified in 
such order, before the expiration of the period 
specified in such order, shall not be entitled to 
the benefit of such order. That it shall be lawful 
for His Majesty in Council, by any such order as 
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aforesaid, to require, as one of the conditions for 
admitting such foreign wheat or flour to enter for 
home consumption, that it shall, upon such entry, 
pay such duty as the said order may direct, not 
exceeding any duty now imposed under the Act 
Df his present Majesty, entitled ' An Act relating 
to the Importation of Foreign Corn.' " 

By proposing to limit the importation of corn 
to the quantity provided for in the bill, I think 
we shall have fully provided for the probable 
wants of the people during the interval between 
the two Parliaments. That is the great object 
which His Majesty's Ministers have had in view ; 
and whatever objection may apply to the measure, 
either in principle or detail, I trust we shall, at 
least, be free from the imputation of having acted 
with bad faith towards the landed interest. It is 
an imputation which, as far as I am concerned^ 
I most unequivocally disavow, and I can answer ' 
with equal sincerity for my colleagues. At all 
events, I am convinced that we should not have 
discharged our duty if we had taken the responi- 
sibility upon ourselves, and had declined to apply 
to Parliament for their sanction to the measure 
which I have now the honour to propose. 

The right honourable gendeman concluded by moving 
the following Resolution : — 

" That it is the opinion of this Committee, that It is 
expedient to empower His Majesty, by any order or orders 
of His Majesty in Council, to permit, under certain regiv* 
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brtaolMi «nd for a time to be limited, the entry, for home 
ooDBUoiption, of an additional quantity of foreign com, 
meal, or dour, subject to the duties which may be imposed, 
by an Act to be passed in this Session of Parliament/^ 
The Resolution was agreed to. 
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Mb. Brougham moved the following Resolution : — 
** That this House has observed with deep regret that 
]U3tbiiig effectual has been done by the Legislatures of His 
Majesty's Colonies in the West Indies, ia compliance with 
the declared wishes of His Majesty'^s Oovemment, and the 
Resolutions of this House of the 15th of May, 1828, 
' torching the condition of the Slaves ; and this House will, 
therefore, early in the next Session of Parliament, take 
into its most serious consideration such measures as may 
appear to be necessary for giving effect to the said Reso- 
lutions.** 



Mr. Canning rose, and addressed the House 
to the following effect: — The honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Denman) who spoke last, 
Sir^ has brought the question which is now before 
\hQ House, precisely to that point at which I am 
desirous of meeting it. 
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Tht pmctk^^l poikit to be decided is, whethei^ 
the Resoluticm now pYopOded for its adoption, iu 
likely to be useful, or otherwise, foi*^fe purposes 
for which I am bound to believe it is intended* 
That Resolution contains, indeed, some proposi- 
tions, to which, as abstract propositions, I have 
no difficulty (with certain modifications) in sub- 
scribing. But the questions for the House, on 
the present occasion, I take to be^-^not whether 
the Kesolution be abstractedly true, but whether 
the passing of any such Resolution as this be either 
necessary or advisable ? and if it be neither ne-^ 
cessary nor advisable, whether it may not be 
rather detrimental than beneficial to the general 
object upon which the House has already ex* 
pressed its determination. 

In addressing myself to these questions, 1 
must lay out of the account much— indeed the 
greater part— of the speech of one honourable 
and learned gentleman (Dr. Lushington) ; because 
it has been already determined by the House, and 
by the Government, to proceed in this great mea» 
sure, as far as possible, by means of conciliation 
and recommendation ; but the whole of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman*s speech waisi 
directed rather to means of force and terror. 
That speech, therefore, I must pass by, as en-^ 
tirely dissonant from the whole tone and temper 
in which the discussion of this matter has beeii 
hitherto conducted ; and especially from the labo-' 
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rious and temperate speech with which this Reso- 
lution has been introduced for our deliberation. 

I mustassume^ Sir, that the Resolutions passed 
by this House, in May 1823, constitute the rule 
which Parliament have agreed to take for their 
guidance ; and I must also assume (the position 
which I have just stated not being contradicted) 
that the several measures which the Government 
have founded on those Resolutions, are admitted 
to have been conceived in the spirit of those 
Resolutions, and to have been framed in accord- 
ance with that spirit. 

. If, Sir, there be those who think that a diffe- 
rent course from that which the House of Commons 
ha^ pursued, ought to have been adopted; if 
there be those who are even disposed to go back 
to the. year 1807, and to contend that the aboli- 
thn of slavery in the West Indies, ought to have 
been then enforced by the same Act of Parliament 
which abolished the trade in slaves, I have really 
cmly to say to them that they come too late into 
the field ; that Parliament has already taken its 
determination, and formed its decision on that 
subject. I must remind them that Parliament has 
already declared, in a way not to be misunder- 
stood, that it would not enact the emancipation 
of the slaves in the West Indies ; that it looks 
to that result only through a sober and gra- 
dual course of measures; that it will not be 
diverted from that course, except by a degree of 
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resistance, amountiug to contumacy, on the part 
of the West Indian colonies, which it will not at 
present apprehend. 

If there be those again who think that this 
important question, involving, as it confessedly 
does, the lives, the interests, and the property 
of our fellow subjects, is to be determined on the 
abstract proposition—** That man cannot be made 
the property of man,*' — I take the liberty of rele^ 
gating them to the schools ; and of telling them 
that they do not deal with this grave and compli- 
cated matter as members of the British Parliament, 
or as members of a society constituted like that 
in which we live, of long established interests, 
of conflicting claims to protection, of modifica^ 
tions and involutions of property, not to bt9 
changed and simplified by a sudden effort, 'dnd 
of usages which, however undesirable, if the 
question were as to their new institution, are too 
inveterately rooted to be destroyed at a single 
blow. I must tell them. Sir, that the practical 
adoption of their speculative notions would expose 
our "West India possessions to ravage and desola- 
tion ; which, I think, those honourable gentlemen 
themselves would be as little satisfied to behold^ 
as I hope they are prepared, wilfully to produce 
them. 

The learned civilian, referring to a former debate, 
has quoted a passage of a speech of mine, wherein 
I stated, ** that the spirit of the British Consti- 
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tution waSf in its principle, hostile to any modifi<- 
cation of slavery." This reference compels me 
to set myself right with the House, The learned 
civilian has read the extract from the speech, but 
he has not given the content from which it is 
torn. Sir, the honourable member for Weymouth 
had, on that occasion, prefaced his proposed 
Resolution with a declaration^ that '' the state of 
slavery was repugnant to the principles of the 
British Constitution, and of the Christian feligiom'* 
Did I subscribe to that proposition? Can the 
aentence quoted by the learned civilian be fairly 
understood in that sense? In order that the 
House should rightly understand what I did say, 
I will read that part of my speech of that day to 
which the quoted sentence belongs, 

^' The honourable gentleman (it is the honour^ 
able member for Weymouth to whom I am alluding) 
begins his Resolution with a recital which I confess 
greatly embarrasses me. He says, that * the 
state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of 
the British Constitution, and of the Christian 
religion,' God iorbid that he who ventures to 
object to this statement should therefore be held 
to assert a contradiction to it I I do not say that 
*he state of slavery is consonant to the principles 
of the British Constitution ; still less do t say 
that the state of slavery is consonant to the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion. But though I do 
not advance these propositions myself, neverthe" 
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hss, I must say, that in my opinion the proposi^ 
tions of the honourable gentleman aire not practi-< 
cally true* If %\ko honourable gentleman meaiia 
that the British Constitution does not admit,, of 
slavery in that part of the British doouniooA 
where the Constitution is in full play, undoubtedly 
his statement is true.; but it makes nothing for 
his object. If, howevwt th^ honourable member 
is to be understood to maintain that the British 
Constitution has not tokrated for years, imyi mppe» 
for centuries, in 0^ coionks, the existence of 
slavery— a state of society unknownin the mothef 
country*--thal is a position which is altogether 
without foundation^ and positively and prao^aUy 
untrUe. In my opinion, when a propoaition. js 
submitted to this Houae^ fjot the purpose of 
ii^ucing the House to act uponJtr cafe should 
be taken not to confound, as I think ia dond in 
this Resolutioui Mrhat, i» morally true with what 
is historically false. Undottbtedly> the spirit of 
the British Constitution is> in its principle^ hostile 
to any modification of slavery ; but as undoubtedly, 
the British Parliament has for ages» tolerated* 
sanctioned, protected, and oven encourage^ ft 
system of colonial establishment of which it 
well knew slavery to be the foundation." 

Here I do not say that slavery is sanctioned by 
the spirit of the Christian religion ; and as little 
do I say, that it is sanctioned by the principles of 
the British Constitution. But, although I do nol 
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adtahtee aiiy isiich '' pfofJositidh i ict ' applSsitibn ' to 
that of the honourable member fc^f' Weyttiottth, 
tiWIildosifyihzt his ptoipfosition is nbt jjt^fcti- 
ciilly true. If thfe honotirabld andWafned g^iitle- 
taaii toeaAt to ^ay, that the *^ptrit of ther British 
edflklttrtion is adVfetse to slavfery, I arfmif'the 
tfiith of his proposition ; biif it rixakiBS hbthitig f6r 
his argument. If he meant to say^ that'thfe Bri- 
tish Constitution has not for years tolerated slia- 
very in its colonies, then it is (Juite evident' that 
his proposition is positively and practically untrue. 
I contended then, as I contend now, that ^care 
ought to be taken, in touching questions of this 
nature, not to mingle and confound what is lilo- 
rally true with what is historically false. 'I ad- 
mitted then, as I admit now, that the ConstitUtfoQ 
6f this country is adverse to the practice or prin- 
ciple of slavery; but, I affirmed then, and X how 
repeat the affirtaation, that the Parliament of this 
country has protected, fostered, and encoilraged 
establishments, whose main support, it wellkftew, 
was derived from slavery. • Guarded then, Sir, as 
my declafation on this subject was at the begiti- 
nirig, guardfed as it was at the end, I think the 
learned^ gentleman did not do'q(uite fatrly,-:-did 
not act, in respect to' my speech, as he woWd 
hafve acted ^rofei^sionally in the citattioii of «'ny 
document in a court of justice,--when'he sepa- 
rated a single 'sentence, or rather member of a 
sentence, from the rest, and presented it to the 
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House, is a simple, direct, substantive, and un- 
qualified proposition. 

The learned gentleman seems, indeed, to think 
that be is at liberty to construe my speech of three 
years ago by comparison with something which 
passed the other day, in another place ; of which, 
as stated by himself, I profess I do not see the prac- 
tical bearing upon my argument (such as I have now 
shown that argument to have been) ; — but of which 
I know absolutely nothing but what the assertion 
of the honourable and learned gentleman conveys 
to me. The distinction I now wish to press upon 
the attention of the House, is the same as I have 
always endeavoured to maintain. I have before 
said, that theoretically true as it may be, that the 
spirit of slavery is repugnant to the spirit of the 
British Constitution, yet this country, blessed 
though she has been with a free Constitution her- 
self, has encouraged in her colonies the practice 
of slavery, however alien to her own domestic 
institutions ; and this, too, be it remembered, at 
a time when her councils were guided by men, 
the acknowledged and boasted friends of liberty. 
I will not stop to enter into a disquisition whether, 
at the time to which I refer, the duties of govern- 
ments, and the rights of man, as man, were bb 
fully understood as in the age in which we have 
the happiness to live; whether the freedom of 
England had then attained that moral maturity 
which it now exhibits. Be that as it may, the 
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simple fact is, that this country^ notwitbstaodipg 
her free Constitutioo, did found and maintaiq, 
nay, more, did foster and prescribe a system, of 
'which, not only was slavery an ingredieat^but 
which required an annual influx of the blnck 
Stygian stream of slavery for its nutriment and 
sustentation. 

But there was another part of the proposition 
put forth by the honourable member for Wey- 
mouth, on the occasion to which the learned civi- 
lian has alluded, viz.-^that the state of slaveary is 
repugnant to the principles of the Christiw reli- 
gion. To this, Sir, I objected, not,, aert^iifly, 
meaning thereby to degrade the Christian reli^ioa 
by the imputation that it was tolerant of slavery! ; 
but meaning to free this country from the necesr- 
sity which would result from the adoption of the 
honourable gentleman's doctrincT— the necessity 
of proceeding, without pause or hesitation, ^ii^ojt 
merely to the immediate modification and gradu^ 
abolition of slavery in the colcmies, but to its in- 
stant and total extirpation. What I me^nt to 

deny in the honourable member's proposition w^ 
that the Christian religion and slavery could inot 
be in existence together. I said that the^^eyer/^e 
is the fact ; — that they have co-existed from tJtip 
very dawn of Christianity up to the present day* 
Neither^ therefore, am I forced to admit tl^at it is 
a principle of the Christian religioa to sanction 
slavery. The course of the Christian religion has 
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always' bden to adapt itself ^ to the circtiftistan^es 
of the place and time in which it was seeking to 
make a progress; to accommodate itself ta all 
stations of life, to all vatrieties of acting or of suf- 
ferittg ; restraiiiing" the high, exalting the lowly, 
by preceipts applicable to all diversities of situa- 
tion ; and alike contributing to the happitiess of 
mah, and providing for his welfare, whether cfon- 
nected with'his highest destinies, ' or del^eending 
with him to his lowest degradation,-^whether 
tiioimting the throne of the Caesarfe, or comforting 
the calptive in his cell. 

But' while Christianity has thus blessed and 
itnproved mankind, its operation haiS not beett 
direct, precipitate, or violent. It has im^aded no 
existing rights or relations, it has disturbed no 
established modes of government or law. It has 
rendered and recommended obedience to temporal 
power, even where that power was exercised with 
no Hght hand, and administered through no miM 
or uncorrupted institutions. While the doctrines 
of Christianity were preaching in the streets of 
^(ymt,--^*servi cneciantut'' continued to be the 
ordinary form of procei^s in the Forum, nit fbr 
thepunishtnent of the slave who had' beencou- 
victed- of a crime, btit for extracting evidence 
from one produced ad a witnesii. 
' Then, Sir, it is ndttirtie, that the- Christian reH- 
gidh prescribes the extinctiori of ialaVery, with un- 
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sparing, uncompromising^ indiscriminating haste. 
It is not true that Christianity ordains the extir- 
pation of this great moral evil by other means 
than those which are consonant with the just spirit 
of the British Constitution, — means of equity and 
good faith, as well as of well-understood humanity • 
measures moderate in their character, and pro 
gressive in their operation. 

Is there any thing, then, Sir, in what I hav^ 
laid down tQ inculpate the spirit of Christianity or 
the principles of the British constitution ? If the 
British Government, and the British Parliament, 
have for a long series of years fostered that system 
upon which we all now look with abhorrejxce, 
what is the fair inference ? — Is it that we are to 
continue tp foster and cherish it still ? — Np, $ir ; 
that is not what I maintain : but I dp maintain 
that we, having all concurred in the guilt of restripg 
and fostering the evil, are not to turn round upon 
the planters, and say, ''you alone shall suffer all 
the penalty ; — we determine to get rid of. thi^ 
moral pestilence, which infects our character a^ 

■ * 

much as yours, which we have as much contri- 
buted to propagate as you; but yQu,^ as. spotted 
lepers, shall be banished from our society, and 
cast^to utter ruin, to expiate our common crime.!'* 
Sir, I propose that we. proceed with more <Jeli- 
bprate counsel, and a more even hand. The 
Bfouse has 2^1ready resolved so tp proceed; aijd 
t^ question for decision^ therefore, this night is, 
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whether the Resolution now offered for adoption 
is conceived in that even spirit, and bears the 
stamp of that temperate deliberation ? 

In order to decide this question, let us look 
where we now stand. The Resolutions of May, 
1823, form the ground upon which we have 
hitherto proceeded: — Is there, then, reason to 
believe that the Government have acted upon 
those Resolutions otherwise than in the most 
perfect sincerity ? and have not the Government 
avowed their determination, if the colonies should 
evince a contumacious resistance, to call upon 
Parliament for did ? 

' If we h^ve acted with sincerity on the views 
s^nciioned by Parliament, and if we have not de- 
parted from the declaration of our determination 
to come to Parliament for aid, if necessary, — 
wherefore now adopt a Resolution, which, if it is 
not necessary for the furtherance of the views of 
Governinent, must of necessity perplex them.? 
We have already had, in the course of the session, 
two motions connected with this subject. Upon 
one of them, that relating to certain trials of slavey 
in the West Indies, I moved an amendment, ex- 
pressive of the disgust naturally felt at some of 
the scenes brought under the notice of the House 
b^.ithalt occasion ; and declaring that we saw in 



those scenes only greater reason to ifidhere to the 
Resolutions of 1 823 . If, therefore, the Resolution 
proposed to us this night were no wore than a 
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renewal of our former declarations, it would 
amount to nothing— it would be powerless, it 
would be useless. 

But it is no such thing. Let us examine what 
it is. In the first pkce, it expresses regret at the' 
proceedings of the West Indian Legislatures. To 
this part of it I can have no objection, further 
than that it would be a waste of time to record 
over again what we hate already recorded. But 
thb stecdnd part bf the Resolution pledges the 
House to follow up this declaration with measures^ 
not defined, ih the ensuing session. To that part 
I have a decided objection. I think that to pledge 
ourselves to such a declaration would be produc- 
tive of positive misch ief. . h ' 

1, Sir, do not despair, that, in the course of the 
six or eight months which may intervene betweeii 
the present and ensuing session, the West Indian 
Legislatures may adopt measures in the spirit of 
the recommendations sent out to them^. I think 
their disposition to do this would be weakened by 
a pledge of the nature proposed. They would 
argue, that we knew not our own minds ; that, 
dissatisfied with the course which We had already 
taken, ^e now stood pledged to resort to isotoe 
dther "uildefined mode of legislation ; that whatever 
might h^ve been, up to this period, the vitws of 
Government, -the Holise of Commons had stepped 
in and changed them. In this' way wduld the 
Jamaica Legislature havfe' a right to argue. Would 
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ity tbeuy iSir^ beiiprodi^nt to abandon at^once e:Kr 
pectations which the West Indian^ Legislatures 
will not be so absurd and impolitiq^to ,u?e no 
harsher epijthet) as to disappoint, by sigaifyu3,g7 to 
them that wo are ^not sati$fir0d with our own. 
course, and warning tbiem thereby to wait and sei? 
wiiat farther steps we .may be disposed to takei,, 
on another plan, and in a different direotion I . /^ 
:An boifeourable friend of mine (Mr. G^- Elli^), 
Sir, who ha$ done himself 4io much credit hy hi^ 
speech to-n^ht, has asked ma, whethqr he is? tpt 
understand the Order in Council respecting Trii^ir 
dad as, compromising the; whole of the system: rof 
th^^ Goyesnmejat ?. My ai^swerris^^ that ^ so ia£ as 
the Resolutions of this House . prescribe , to Go- 
vetnasteat the course to. be pursued, 30 far the 
Of det ui Council in question does coosiprise the 
lAt^tions of Government. V r If the Colonial L^gish 
)Btmea^^ct Mojm^e up to the spirit of that oxdi^j 
witb a manifest desire not merely ;, . . , h 

" To keep the word of promise to the ear, 
-'^*' ' • 'Andb^ea^:ittothehop6;*» "' '^ » 

«<?t:by eys^ive ^r .illusory ,e»,ax;tment8,_b<tf.YfitIi », 
fyl^ and £^^ ipt^ptic^ to .qarirj, ^ubstanti^^Uy ii^tQ 
^^ft^be I ,meli(W?k^ic»»s r,eqQn^pifijde4 tPi them,i ,J 

bQ,,a(cepiBpUsl»e4wa\Jt;ia totifce.fepiint f>i.,\h^ prpi 
Qfledings, of 1;be. "Wi^g^ Ifldiai), J-(?gisl^Hrie8 that w^ 

iJ)#ll4ook,;j^di t^,ppv^r,ftinent„ and, J ,i)§li^F^ 
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the Parliament^ qre di&posed to lock to it with 
Mufideace and oaudoavk ' '' ' 1 : >"i| 

.') My hioooiarable friend has particularly adveiited 
to the clause for eompnlsory : mantiniisdion >of 
slaves. ; It is undoubtedly the main clause of the 
whole.' It is the only one that is £/{rect/j^ o^bepa*" 
tive. All the rest go to mitigatOi to improve^ tq 
regulate the system of slavery ; to render it more 
tolerable in its existence^ and to prepare itS) gra- 
dual decay* This clause is the way cut' ^f Ijiat 
system, — the opening by which slavery itself may 
escapty gradually^ and, as it were» iaiperceptiMy,^ 
without the shock of a convulsion, : > , 

The great difference betwoen the plaxui . of 9is 
Majesty's Ministers and those of the honourable 
gentlemen who are desirous of a more rapid pro- 
gmss is this^— that those honourable gentjemen 
Vould risk great dangers-^would risk even tbe 
ftustration of their own object^ for the hope of 
arriving at it immediately; whereas we Would 
rather postpone a little the attainment of the pjbr 
ject» in order that ^e may arrive at it with a 
iglreater assurance of safety. . , . 

> lagitee, Sir, in many particulars; with an ho- 
nourable gentleman opposite (Mr. Bernal), Mrfio 
has ^pokcJlR w!ith ' so^milch good sense ; but I* differ 
fiom/him> widely on theaubject of compensation^^ 
\ 7 i I think> nothing could be mor& monstfOUiS^ itl^tn 
n(x> admit a clahn.of campensatkdk into a system i of 
-^meaa^esi wthioh aro pumly measures^ of iameliorii- 
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tioa; imd'wlnoh all tvho^^dk upon the tnoral iniM 
provement of the slave as benefioial to^tiie iater^sts 
of jtlie'lMstte^; cmiM noknofwledge to be caiktulMed 
to cvest^ eivjealnally aaiac^iraiiGe dnstead^ of a deto^ 
rioration^ i»^ ;the' value of 'the master's pitoperty in 
luBskves^' I admit,' at the same time, that the 
principle of compulsory manrnnissiony being oncf 
of force (though qualified so as to guard ag^nst 
daiiiger), there it is that the principle of compen^ 
sation properly finds its places Tlie price which 
the manumitted slave will have to pay to his 
o^€fr^-^aufmentiiig, as it naturaUy knust doy in 
proportion to the improvsed value of the slave, is 
thM riiedi««itbr(D?ugh which liiat jiirt compensation 
vKlt be' administered. ^ ' • ^ 

Sii^, although the disculssion upon this ^uedtioB 
ha^ bben long, and although mi^y foreign topics 
h4ve been rntroduced into it; I am not aware tff 
any «>ther practical points^ beside those I hav^ 
alt^e£Mdy touched upon, which' call for answer or 
ejipkiibtion. Nor would it be eoosistent with 
whati have said of the inopportuneness of these 
repeated discussions, to Retract that of to^«ight 
beyond the limtes of the question onwbich'the 
vdte of the House is to be taken^ ^- ,; .< 

: I have' «endeavouired Jto show, - thafc^- wbfle - 1 wil- 
lingly '^mit that the dictates of humanity^ tbe 
^pn^ineipies of the Ohrisdaii< Teligion> and/ thd s|)irit 
^ of th^^itish Comtituticpft arepudiate slavery; there 
isi ii^tthiiigi kit ^at tadmifliafon \ wfaicb loalls >iiip(m> lus^ 
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to abolish the system, however odious, with a 
violence and precipitancy, the effect of which 
would be to bring down ruin upon a large class of 
our fellow subjects, and to exchange the evils of 
slavery for those of anarchy and bloodshed. I 
hope that I have also shown that the Government 
is sincere in its endeavour to carry into effect the 
wishes of Parliament, wisely, temperately, soberly, 
in the spirit in whic^ those wishes were conceivi&d. 
But I also hope that I shall have made it cleaiT.to 
tbpse whose interests are more directly iayolyied 
in this great question, and whose agency is neces* 
sary to the satisfactory solution of it, that what 
we profess to do with temperance and sobemesd, 
we are, at the same time, determined to do, oi* to 
see done. I trust it will be understood, that it i^ 
only because we do not like any thing which has 
the appearance of menace, that I have not to- 
night distinctly repeated the declaration, thatj if, 
contrary to our hope, we should be met by the 
colonies with contumacious opposition, we i^hall 
come to Parliament for aid — an aid which Parlia- 
ment will not hesitate in granting, to carry into 
execution its own wholesome and holy deter- 
mination. 



The House divided — 

For Mr. Brougham^s Resolution . . * . 38 
Against it 100 



.,« 



. e/ 



Majority . . .4 .. t6* <- 
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OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

NOVEMBER 21st, 1826. 



J ' 



The Hon, T. Libbell moved an Address, which, as 
usual, was an echo of the Speech from the Throne. 

Me. G. Winn (memfeer for Maldon), seconded the 
Addi^ess. 

Mb. Baougham complained of a deviittion from the esta- 
bli^ed practice of ^vingto members, e^)ecial]y to the 
3^uDger'ones, die opportunity of knowing, and of consider- 
ii^ b^pr^hand, the princi^p^l topics adverted to in the 
£j>eec^ to.be delivered, at the opening of a session. The 
honourable and learned gentleman proceeded to advert to 
the various topics introduced into the speech. He particu- 
larly complained of the omission of Ireland in the speech, 
or of any allusion to the affairs of that country. He also 
complained of the vague and unsatisfactory manner iti 
"WUch retrenchment in the public expenditure was adverted 
to. ;. Besides, it was quite inconastent with the declaratioaof 
th^iifi^dsd retrenchment to project _the constructioi;! ci 
palaces, oi ^chitectural beauties^ and ornamental improve*, 
m^nts. The honourable and learned gentleman concluded 
by enforcing the necessity of tranquillizing Ireland, and of 
keeping England peaceable by every possible reduction of 
public expenditure. 



MR.^SJSCRETARy Canning said : — I am really. 
Sir, salrnewhat at a loss. to know what the honour- 
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able and learned gentlenian requires when he 
speaks of the barrenness of infotniiation in the 
lipeech from the throtie, and bf the hefcessity of 
attaplification under which, as he says, the honour- 
able mover and seconder of the Address leJt 
themselves in consequence. Nor cart I exactly 
understand the justice of the complaint which we 
have lieard in such loud tones from the honour- 
able and learned gentleman, with respect to • the 
dilsbontinuance of the usage of communicating the 
edhteiits of the royal speech on the evening 
biefdre iiis delivery from the throne. I uhdout)i- 
edly recollect that, during the early period of my 
e:^jperience in Parliament, it was the custom', the 
rif^ht before the cotnmericement of a s^ssioh,^ to 
read t6 such members as might think proper* to 
assemble to hear it, at a place called the 'C'ock- 
Pit, the speech with which the King*s Ministers 
had advised His Majesty to open the session. 
Vitrfous inconveniences, however, which resulteii 
ftUta that practice have long occasioned its' dis- 
cijntinuaiice ; nor can I now understand the teiif 
d^ncV of the eotnplaiht made by the hdnouratte 
and learned geritletriari, nor conjecture >yhat ad- 
vantage would have been derived froiii bringing 
th^ speech prematurely before the public. Let it 
al^bi Sir, be recblteeted that, with the dilscoii- 
tinuatacie 6^ a communication of the intended 
speech a few hours before its delivery, has grown 
up another custom, which must materially coun- 
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teract any (EiviUif evil, there bq, resulting from 
sufih disQo^tinua^lce ; namely, that it is not .noy 
usual to insert in the speech any passages whi()h 
may cajl in the Address for, any pledge by tJne 
House of the precise course which they may 
deem it expedient, to adopt ; and, therefore^ that 
in the present day, the speech requires nothing 
in the Address beyond an ordinary and courteous. 
re9iprocation of good dispositions. If the bononih 
able and learned gexitleman thii^ks there i^ apj 
thin^ in the Address which will preclude any 
honourably gentleman who may assientto itfrpm 
taking jWhatever parliamentary course) he.inay 
deem most advisable, with respect to any of X}y^, 
in^portp^jnlt cj^uestions tlm^ cgme un^er^o^ypj 

dipcussion, he opposes it oa fair ^Jad inte^ijgifcflft 
grounds. ■ ^Rut it is notoriovis, that that is ^pX])ify 
cas^j a^4 that ^ this, the first day of therfirs*) 
session of a new Parliament, no attempt whatev^ri 
has been made to pledge beforehand those wha 
may cpnqur in the Address to the support of ,^i^yr 
measure? which. His Msgesty s Muusterst vas^^ 
thank it the^r duty to propqse or adyoc?^l;ew , Th^rf , 
really never was a speech firpna the, thtQ^ije^.v^hifihi 
in Gorapji^nc,? with tjhie modern wsfig;9„t» M^h^h^I^ 
%\^e |)een a4y^rti9^, J^ps 4i.^%(^tljf, 9^^, f9^,ai»y, 

i^^^t has beei? afs^mW^. 9^t .the presewt s^sojO;,, 
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a very inconvenient period of the *year, not for 
the purpose of precipitating any of those itnporttot 
discussions which require the fullest attendance 
and the most patient deliberation, but because,' iti 
defence of the laws and of the Constitution of the 
country j it has been thought right to call Patlia- 
ment together to provide an indemnity for His 
Majesty's Government, in consequence of the 
measure by which, although under what appeared 
to them to be a great and urgent necessity, thfey 
violated those laws and that Constitution. It fe 
true. Sir, that without offering any veVy ^mistt 
insult to the laws or to the Constitution, and thki, 
without any very extravagant stretch of the Ttt^al 
prerogative, the meeting of Parliament mrgh^, 
perhaps, in the present instance, have been'dfef- 
ferred. But although His Majesty's Minisfets 
felt that the postponement might, in this casfe, 
have t?iken place without any great impropriety, 
they also felt that the precedent of postponement 
might be mischievous. Although they felt as 
sure of the approbation of Parliament for tli6 
step which they took, as men can be who ' arft 
conscious that they only did that to which* lihey 
w^ere prompted by an over-ruling necessity, they 
also felt that they should have been wanting ik 
duty to the King, and in respect to the Constittt'*^ 
tion, if they did not advise His Majesty to sUmriion 
Parliament expressly for the purpose of passing 
judgment on the extent of the necessity to which 
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tl^ey submitted, t and on the souiidiiess of the dis- 
crejtiQft whiqh theyJtiad eKercised. On this sub- 
ject. Sir, much as I have reason, in common with 
the Hou^e at large^ to admire the speech of the 
jipixourable seconder; of the Address^ and much as 
I have reason to be personally thankful to the 
honourable gentleman for many of the sentiments 
which he so ably expressed, I cannot say that I 
^h^ll be disposed to claim the approbation of the 
Hpuse, . precisely on the grounds stated by my 
honourable friend. I am very far from thinking 
jthat that.is the best possible state of the^^aw on 
^^l^r inji,por^nt question, which requires this occar 
isi9P?il and irregular ii^terposition of His Majesty's 
(^VQrnment. I am the last man in this House 
to argue that such a condition of the law is desir- 
ably; fi>r if may be remembered, that among the 
mptives which, were urged by me, towards the 
conclusion of the last session of Parliament, to 
fljL^^c^^^ House to agree to the bill for the intro^ 
duction of bonded corn, was the expediency of 
diminishing^ as much as possible, the necessity 
for the exercise of any discretion on the subject^ 
on the part of His Majesty *s Government. The 
object, therefore, which we have in view in the 
proposed Bill of Indemnity is, not to elicit th,e 
apprpbatjion of Parliament ;of any general mea^ 
SjMJTe, but to obtain a particular sanction for a par* 
tiqular nieasure, arising from an evident and unt 
avoidable necessity. 
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tlemaft (9«MplAi&s'tiMI'>Hi^l^ Bp«Mh*xkiei» 

fidl^^teMrtaltt ^ ali^^*dif«aii itfflnitttibiyJ«f the^mtmt 
#hi«k iti^^'His Mii^^iit)^ Mlniiitni^ inteAtiini «o 

^fatbi»«i^l€«tMg»t€tf g^^ai^ mr {)oMii^K^^<thfe 

liMilAe blm annd ' the HotAii that M «)'^%ry eM»fj 
{^tli^lbd «fter<mr M)Et mecitlog, I shall %e f|phNBt)(i#€fd, 
on the part of His Majesty's Government, to^fMl- 
pl60i^ s#^M^di«6Ur^ withre^rdfo^ litiws, 

M ift their opnriii<Hi will be^ bemeficiaNd tbe^eouittry, 
«id cof«k*iliaEtory t^ma^diy • all' the' g^isat < intiiMlMis 
ihvblved in the deteraiinntiofi df ^^tb^^q^eittofii. 
At )^bi»«^ Sin it shsiH be ihonirn^vthat^iHts^iMMh 
jefettjT's Minist^f s have ik> i^lfpMitiM :* td^i<<hMilk 
froito th^ scrbjeot ; Ihm} lagain ^pl^fe^niytetf^'Mi 
the^^tfr^st of His Majesty '» Oovefntd^rA, ^thttt 
many' weeks ghalliK)t elapse after ^w meeting 
agam/llefori^^I t>riiig it Under the c^Dnmlfemi^ 
^ the Home. Stieh heing tb^ease» I tnauks AtX 
I shalk not) be< eoMidei^d as saying asiy'^n^ 
disi*est>ectliil^ to theiJIxMise, when i declares that I 
"^ill not^be'^cpirc^ed^intdaiiypreinattiirebr^ai^ 
disimsiicmlbfiiaiiflpi^MM detnajidsr the^Mfolt 

BM^^\tot9ii$S^^evitikv^ th^ h(iMi«|- 

4l!A^'SeMhdiMi ofjslftie Addnesn^iia ach^t^ W4li«t 
p^^i^^(!tlsi^^n$^ sp^cbi\ybiab'.|ieidare»; iMt 
'^'tiie ^Mti9iajtesuie)ir>!Jiikeg btumt^b^fi^^^iuhM^^^ 
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e:fiigetkf^i^ filtl^ ap- 

^^l\ldet?r-»tB tw^W to e rWhUfc*, oil; the 

heP^ivQ thwfc it wou24r.faU infinitely nhott of w^at 
m»»i i f equiaiite* Really^ Sir, we ou^t to feel 
31^8^ ^^atisiactioIl at hamg framed si? paragraph 
trilbv pueh skill as to excite opioioas so. cpiitradic- 
tory* 

The hoQoujr^ble and learned gentlein^, J^PMT- 
eMer>*(Say3' that it is an indefinite exp;>essi(m. 
ladiedEinite it necessarily must be, unless it ha4 
baqn (practicable to introduce details; but L do 
MifUre i the honourable and learned gentleman 
jkhatjthe most extravagant construction which bis 
powBjtful imagination can put on the apprehen- 
^mi of the honourable seconder of the Address, 
is mot more extravagant than the antagonist 
^apprehension which the honourable and learned 
gdntleiQan himself professes to entertain. The 
honourable and learned gentleman appears to ha^e 
-'^ some monster in his thoifghts/' fiie nature of 
^which it is impossible for me to coj;\jecture* All 
I can say is, that th^e is nothii^g in the contem* 
fl^ifMm of His Majesty's Ministers which can 
ymti^' the honouxable and lear^d gentleman's 
iptlarm (stt tbat# whatev^ it may be, for ^ which, 
h<lvingHlK> place in His Majesty's speech, the 
bonourableand learned gentl^oaan imagines a place 

VOL. VI. £ 
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elsewhere. [Mr. Brougham said something across 
the table> which was indistinctly audible in the 
House.] 

Then really, Sir, the honourable and learned 
gentleman has thrown a great deal of very good 
indignation away. I should be glad to know on 
what terms His Majesty's Government could 
secure themselves from the imputation of criminal 
expense, on the part of the honourable and 
learned gentleman. I grant. Sir, that if tha 
honourable and learned gentleman thinks we 
ought, on the spur of a temporary pressure, to. ^ut 
down and change all the existing establishment 
of the country-^I grant that if that is the hoppur« 
able and learned gentleman's project, no suc^ 
thing is in our intention ; nor, I am sure, would 
any such proceeding receive the sanction of this 
House, nor of the people at large, whom it pro- 
fessed to benefit. The honourable and learned 
gentleman thinks that the best accompaniment 
and consolation to a suffering people is the sus- 
pension of all public buildings. I am of a con-^ 
trary opinion. I think that a prosecution of piibiic 
works must be available to their relief. To me it 
appears that if people want bread it is a strange 
remedy for their distress, to suspend the employ t 
ment by which alone they can procure it. While 
the character of the country remains what it is; 
the decent splendour of the Crown, and the comt 
fort of the people, will never be considered 
incompatible objects : the dignity of high stations 
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will not be regarded with as eavious eye ; nor will 
one class of the commomty find any consolatioii 
for their own evils in pulling down another. No! 
aj^rehendiog that any such dispositbn exists ia 
any part of the public, I can assure the honourable 
and learned gentleman that it is not the intention 
of His Majesty's Government to carry economy 
to such an extent as to induce that publie to turn 
round and charge us with going into an QxtremCt 
The honourable and learned gentleman is dissa^ 
tisfied with the declaration in the speech, that 
^^ the estimatei^ shall be formed with a$ much 
attention to economy as the exigeiiotes of the 
public isjervice will permit." Does the honourable 
and learned gentleman suppose that there are no 
exigencies in the public service ? Has this country 
no station to inaintain ? Is nothing required from 
us towards the maintenance of tranquillity in 
Europe? May we not, at a moderate charge^ 
prevent the occurrence of an evil which, in a 
single twelvemonth, would plunge ti$ mto an 
expense greater than an ill judged economy would 
balaiice in a course of years ? His Majesty says, 
in his speech, that he '' is ex?erting himself with 
unremitting anxiety, either singly, or in con) unc- 
tion with his allies, as well to arrest the progress 
of existing hostilities, as to prevent the interrup- 
tion of peace in different parts of the world/' 
l>bes the honourable and learned gentleman 
belicite, that, in order to effect thk; object, iti^ 

■ e2 
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not necessary to maintain considerable establish- 
ments ? If we look at the new world, are there 
not contests going on which humanity requires 
should be put an end to? In Europe, have we 
not an ally whose condition solicits our aid ; an 
ally in such a situation that any hesitation or 
fluctuation of policy, on our part, might invite 
an attack upon her ? May not our presence on 
the spot prevent an aggression on the power to 
which I allude ? Is not the English fleet now in 
the Tagus, an obviously wise and economical 
expense ? Will it not be advisable to continue that 
expense, if it is calculated to prevent an explosion, 
the consequences of which no one can foresee ? 
Do not let it be supposed, by my adopting this 
illustration of the necessity of a certain establish- 
ment, that it is the policy of His Majesty's 
Government to meddle with the internal affairs of 
other countries. I trust we know the limits of. our 
duty too well. It is our duty to take care that 
the frontiers of Portugal shall not be crossed by 
an offensive army ; but it is not our duty to give 
one faction, or party, an ascendancy oyer the 
rest. The force which we mainta^in at Lisbon, 
•therefore, is maintained, not with any view of 
interfering in the internal affairs of Portugal ; not 
with any view of intimidating any party in Por- 
tugal ; but simply with a view to prevent such 
acts of foreign hostility as, in their consequences, 
might involve Europe in the horrors of war. It 



I.J 
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is on that ground. Sir, that I take our conduct 
towaVd s' Portugal as an illustration of the wisdom 
and necessity of maintaining certain' establish- 
ments; and I challenge the honourable and learned 
gentleman, who desires us to cut down all bur 
establishments, to put his hand at this moment on 
any of our establishments as unnecessary, in which 
I will not show that there are the seeds of safety ; 
in which I will not show that there aire the; roots 
of a well ordered, a well regulatedy and a per- 
manent economy. That is th6 sense in which the 
speech from the throne adverts to |K)§feible exigen- 
cies of the public service. There is nb intention, 
under that name, to shelter any of those extra- 
vagant propositions, the probability of which the 
honourable arid learned gentleman appears to 
contemplate. There is no part of the pblicy now 
pursued by His Majesty's Government, dependent 
on the establishments of the country, which I am 
not ready to go through, point by point, and show 
its real efficacy and ultimate economy; and that^ 
Sir, as I conceive, is the only possible answer 
which I can give to the conjectures of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman. 

^Vith regard to the condition i>f Ireland, I shall 
only observe, that the absence of any topic in 
the speeiich froni the throne, does not at all pre- 
clude Parliament from entefrtairiing the considera- 
tiori of th^t topic, if it shonld think fit so to do. 
The speech stales those points alone respecting 
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which it is intended b^ Hb Majesty's Gtoreitunent 
to call on Parliatnent to adopt some proceeding* 
It is not our intention, at present, to bring before 
l^arliament any specific measure respecting Ire- 
land; but that will not prevent any individual 
member from a^tating the subject. I will not, 
Itowever, be tempted by what has fallen from the 
honourable and learned gentleman, to say another 
Word about it The honourable and learned gen^ 
tleman knows as well as I do, that if, in the 
bourse of the session, the question to which I 
allude should come under consideration, I shall 
bfe ready to meet— hot the honourable and learned 
g^tlendan, for our opinions on the question agree 
i*-but the question itself, as I always have met it, 
with the most anxious and determined attention. 
8ir, not having been able exactly to understand 
the purpose of the honourable and learned gentle* 
man's speech; but understanding that he does 
not mean to object to thfe Address, I have perhaps 
said enough on the present occasion ; but I cannot 
sit down without congratulating the House on the 
accession of talent which they have gained in the 
honourable member (Mr. Liddell^ who opened the 
debate of this evening. I trust, from the promising 
commencement of that honourable member's par* 
liamentary care6i% that he will not confine himself 
-to an occasional display, but that he will illustrate, 
by the display of his abilities, the various important 
q^iestions which, from Ume to time, come under 
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our consideration. I may also be allowed to say, 
that so far fron^ my feeling the part which the 
honourable mover ^nd seconder have t^ken this 
night the less accQptgJble injponsequence of their 
declarations ;~thatthey are determined to exercise 
their own judgments on the subjects which may 
cppf)^ . ui^der utheir coii^ideratiop j—tl^sit they will 
entdeavour to keep their minds free from prejudice 

aadopento conviction;— and that they are resolved 
to mix a general support of His Majesty's Goveriir 
raent with a general spirit of independence, I expe» 
rience the greatest pleasure in hearing the state- 
ment. Such are the minds from whom we hope for 
the most beneficial, because the most honourable 
aid ^ , and it is only with such qualifications, and 
ui^dej* spcb restrictions, that His Majesty's Go- 
vernment ask the support of any man who now 
sits in this House for the first time. 

Twoamendments were xnovod, the one by Mr. flume^ 
which was negatived by a m^ority of eighty-three, and the 
otb^ by Mr. Grattan^ which was negatived by a majority 
of. seventy-^ven, after wlsJch the .original Address was 
agi^eed to. 
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r Jdfti ^LDSAMAN WAtTHMAjr mcfred, <^ That a Select 
Coauniuee be appointed to inqaire into the origio, manage* 
laentv and present staifce of the* (Joint Stock. Companies^ 
iwlikhhave been formed during the yevn 18S4ty 1826, and 
18S6^ and to report the same, with any speciaL matter 
toaehing the conduct of any members of tbial^ouae.'! 
. M&. Sbobbtabt Canhiko* assured the honourable 
alderman (Mr. Waithman), that if he announced his in- 
•toition of moving an amendment to the motion before the 
Hoiise, it was npt with any desire to obstruct the object 
which that proposition bad in view^ but rather to place it 
upon a more practicable footing than it stood at present. 
The honourable alderman had observed^ but a few minutes 
since^ to some friends who were suggesting something to 
him, /^ that be would be glad if they would lethim alone, 
for be coald do but one thing at a time:" Now, >he 
thought ^hat principle so sound a one» that he wished it, if 
•posdUe^ to be acted upon throughout the transaction, 
thinking that the honourable alderman had laid before Far- 
Uatoent a sufficient case to warrant one speci6c inquiry, to that 
inquiry he was perfectly ready to give his consent ; but he 
wished that, to that one inquiry, in the first instance, the 
(jittcntioci of: the House should. be confinedf He did not 
me«D» thereby^ to preclude any further inquiry, if the 
House should afterwards think it right to enter into any ; 
hut, in the beginning, he was perfectly sure it would be 
better, on all accounts,^ to confine its attention to a single 
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object. And, with this view — ^the honourable alderman^« 

motion being for a select committee to inquire into the 

origin and manA^Hieilt^of ^Ifal^ jdint stock companies which 

had been formed during the years 1824, 1825, and 1 826, 

with power to report any special matter connected with the 

conduct of members of that House — he should propose, as 

an amendment, to leave out the words ^^ companies formed 

dtirilig the years 18)64^ 18S5» and 1626,^' and substitute in 

theii*plac^y *^ tbe^ Arigna Icon and Coal Mining CcMnpany/^ 

In suggiestiitg tfap^ alteration, he mig^ adc^ ^that Beither be, 

nor thdsie #ith whom he acted, ie\t thefil^bt^st^disposkion 

to scremi' ftiom^ expdilure aaj parties goiky of miscoiAluct. 

If thepurp6sebf tfaefateoarable jddenDan.'wete practical 

good^ he^iseenaed-diBpased to kunck on.sa widie an>dcean, 

that e1^ if however ahrited at tlisfeiid ^ his'fdya^iordis- 

coveTy,'Xt woold be prolonged tot such a distant date^^as to 

deprive- the inquiry of its' most ma^jerial advantages. N6#, 

he was desirousof steering for one point in the first instance, 

and afterwaids, if it were found expedient, to proceed in 

quest cf new adventures. An at present framed, it was 

impomble to agree to the motion^ since its terms would in- 

elude many joint stook<x)mpaQies^ not in^ the contemplation 

' "^veit of the honourable alderman hiHiselfi ' Many persons 

of the most unimpeaehaUecharacterdhad embarked in spe* 

'culatksis of this description,, far the > most irreproachable 

endir.' Companies of rail-roads, piers, harbours, gas-lights, 

atid many other laudable objects^ had been establi^ed, 

during the years mentioned in the motion ; and into these 

he presumed it was not intended to carry the investigation. 

He did liot apprehend that the honourable alderman meant 

to cast any imputation upon the parties who had engaged iii 

these useful speculations. 

Mr. Alueeman Waithman said, he had no such 
design in the motion he had submitted to the House. 
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M». CAVVtvo repeatody tbat at flome future time he 
ftbould not resist inquiry into the ^Mtigin and manaji^ineBt of 
other companiesy if a cose at all like that against^ tfa« Arigoa 
ObiDpaiiy could be eatablished in the ftrtt instance^ KdW| 
enough hadipaaied in the matter of that oompany^ to lead 
the House to a grave suspicion that tfaisoe had beenin>4he 
conduct of that company matter fcnr inquiry. Xhe aU^g»^ 
tkma against it had beea distinct. > They had been mrged 
ifith strong mid decided epithets^ by those who supported 
the accusation; and^.on the part of tlie defence, there had 
been an admissioa of such conduct as it was neeessary that 
the House should examine into. By the course "which 
he took, he did not mean to prejudge the question as to* any 
case ; but he was bound to cay that, with respect to^ the . 
other companies which the honouraUe aUenaan had mtm* 
tioned^ he did not think that he had made out any sueh 
case as agdinst the Arigna Company ; or a sufficient case^ 
indeed, to institute inquiry. But, whatever was 4pne must 
be done by specific motions ; because he was quite suie that^ 
by going into the general inquiry, the honourable alderman 
would only merge his own object in a mass of impracticable 
•details. For himself, he was perfectly ready to go into an 
inquiry upon the distinct eluurge against the ArigMi Com- 
pany now ; and, afterwards, be should be just as willing' to, 
receive another chaige against any odier company, ai^ to 
which the eame degree of conviction in his nund that ihem 
had been mismanagement, should arise. But he could not 
consent to some of the propositions which had been reliedion^ 
in bringing forward the motion. He could not assent to 
the honourable gentleman's opinion, that this country was 
. injured at home, and its character prejudiced in foreign coun- 
tries, by these joint stock companies. He could not but 
say, that he thought some of our joint stock companies con- 
ferred honour, as well as advftntage, on the country. Some 
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of our best and noblest instituttoos owed their origin to^ 
and were supported by, joint stock assodations. He had 
only to instance the Bank, and East India Company. He 
must dissent altogether from so much of the motion as went 
to inculpate, upon general and undefined charges, so large 
a number of distinguished and irreproodiable Individ uala 
connected with them, and to consign them -to unmerited 
reprobaticxi. With respect to the names of the tnambeis 
whom the honourable idderman. proposed to constitute tihe 
committee, a list of ^hem had been put into his bandai 
Certainly they were very tieepectable ; but, «t the same tim^ 
he could not help remarking, that no less than fourteed, oal 
of llie serente^, were of the hooounilde aM^man's ude in 
politics. The hdtiouraUe idderman himself seemed to 
admit, thtit the greater fninber of sinners were on his own 
side of the House ; and it was on that ground that he ob* 
Jected to so many names from that mde ; for it was not 
exactly right that so many sinners dbould be appointed to 
try sinners. It was his wish, that the committee should be 
impartialiy chosen ; so that, on the one liand, there might 
be none vpon it whose feUow^feelings might prompt them 
to screen guib;, or, en the other, whose ind^gnatioii at these 
toansaetiooa snigfat «aarry thism beyond the bouadaries of 
justioew 

The right honourable gendeBHui oomcludtdhfimofmig 
^hSM ihneiidmctit, the ^effect vi mhkh was to veslsptct- the 
inquitsy of the comnnMse into the origki, conduet, and 
management of the ArignaMinit^ Company. 

The Amendment was agreed to^ 
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elsewhere. [Mr. Brougham said something ac^ 
the table, which was indistinctly audible in ^ 
House.] 

Then really, Sir, the honourable and lear 
gentleman has thrown a great deal of very t^ 
indignation away. I should be glad to knov« 
what terms His Majesty's Government c 
secure themselves from the imputation of crin 
expense, on the part of the honourable^ 
learned gentleman. I grant. Sir, that ii^ 
honourable and learned gentleman think; _ 
ought, on the spur of a temporary pressure, i 
down and change all the existing establish.^ 
of the country — I grant that if that is the hi 
able and learned gentleman's project, no 
thing is in our intention ; nor, I am sure, .,^ 
any such proceeding receive the sanction i. 
House, nor of the people at large, whom 
fessed to benefit. The honourable and 1^ 
gentleman thinks that the best accompa 
and consolation to a suffering people is 1 
pension of all public buildings. I am of ^ 
trary opinion. I think that a prosecution o ^ 
works must be available to their relief. ^ 
appears that if people want bread it is a 
remedy for their distress, to suspend tbfs^ ^ 
ment by which alone they can procuiA ^L. " 
the character of the qouatrjr, reinain»>3iitL 
the AicmaA BpVm^Jli of tibe Cww»jrf4»^2!*^ 
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not necessary to maintain considerable establish- 
ments ? If we look at the new world, are there 
not contests going on which humanity requires 
should be put an end to? In Europe, have we 
not an ally whose condition solicits our aid ; an 
ally in such a situation that any hesitation or 
.fluctuation of policy, on our .part, might invite 
an attack upon her ? May not our presence on 
the spot prevent an aggression on the power to 
which I allude ? Is not the English fleet now in 
the Tagus, an obviously wise and economical 
expense ? Will it not be advisable to continue that 
expense, if it is calculated to prevent an explosion, 
the consequences of which no one can foresee? 
Do not let it be supposed, by my adopting this 
illustration of the necessity of a certain establish- 
ment, that it is the policy of His Majesty's 
Government to meddle with the internal affairs of 
other countries. I trust yve know the limits of our 
duty too well. It is our duty to take care that 
the frontiers of Portugal shall not be crossed by 
an offensive army ; but it is not our duty to give 
one faction, or party, an ascendancy oyer the 
rest. The force which we mainta^in at Lisbon, 
•therefore, is maintained, not with any view of 
interfering in the internal affairs of Portugal ; not 
with any view of intimidating, any party in Por- 
tugal ; but simply with a view to prevent such 
acts of foreign hostility as, in their consequences, 
might involve Europe in the horrors of war. It 
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is Oil that ground. Sir, that I take our conduct 
towaVds-Portugal as an illustration of the wisdom 
and necessity of maintaining certaii^ establi$h- 
ments; and I challenge the honourableand learned 
gentleman, who desires us to cut down all bur 
establishments, to put his hand at this moment on 
any of our establishments as unnecessary, in which 
I will not show that there are the seeds of safety ; 
in which I will not show that there aire thci roots 
of a well ordered, a well regulated, and a per- 
manent economy. That is the sense in which the 
speech from the throne adverts to pofefeible exigen- 
cies of the public service. There is no intention, 
under th^t name, to shelter any of those extra- 
vagant propositions, the probability of which the 
honourable arid learned gentleman appears to 
contemplate. There is no part of the policy now 
pursued by His Majesty's Government, dependent 
on the establishments of the country, which I am 
not ready to go through, point by point, and show 
its real efficacy and ultimate economy; and that. 
Sir, as I conceive, is the only possible answer 
which I can give to the conjectures of the honour- 
able and learned gentleman. 

^Vith regard to the condition of Ireland, I shall 
only observe, that the absence of any topic in 
the sjiedch froni' thfe throne, does not at all pre- 
etude Parliament from entertaining the considera- 
;ti6n of ihiit topic, if it should think fit so to do. 
The speech states those points -alcme respecting 
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which it is intendidd b^ His Majesty's Gtorernment 
to call on Parliatnent to adopt some proceeding* 
It is not our mtention, at present^ to bring before 
l^arliament any specific measure respecting Ire- 
land; but that will not prevent any individual 
iftember from a^tating the subject. I will not» 
Itowever, be tempted by what has fallen from the 
honourable and learned gentleman, to say another 
^ord about it The honourable and learned gen^ 
tleman knows as well as I do, that if, in the 
bourse of the session, the question to which I 
allude should come under consideration, I shall 
b6 ready to meet— hot the honourable and learned 
getitlendan, for our opinions on the question agree 
i*-but the question itself, as I always have met it, 
with the most anxious and determined attention. 
Sir, n6t having been able exactly to Understand 
the purpose of the honourable and learned gentle* 
tnan's speech ; but understanding that he does 
not mean to object to the Address, I have perhaps 
said enough on the present occasion ; but I cannol; 
sit down without congratulating the House on the 
accession of talent which they have gained in the 
honourable member (Mr. Liddell^ who opened the 
debate of this evening. I trust, from the promising 
commencement of that honourable member's par* 
liamentary careei', that he will not confine himself 
-to an occasional display, but that he will iiluslraf e, 
by the display of his abilities, the various important 
q^iestions which, from time to time, come under 
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our consideration. I may also be allowed to say, 
that so far from my feeling the part which the 
honourable mover and seconder have taken this 
night the Ijess accQptaJ^le in ponsequence of their 
declarations ;~that they are determined to exercise 
their own judgments on the subjects which may 
CQjB^ ; uader I .their coiisideratiofi ;-TtI^at they will 
eutdeavour to keep their minds free from prejudice 
andopento conviction;-— and that they are resolved 
to mix a general support of His Majesty's Governr 
raent with a general spirit of independence, I expe» 
rience the greatest pleasure in hearing the states- 
ment. Such are the minds from whom we hope for 
the most beneficial, because the most honourable 
aid f . and it is only with such qualifications, and 
ui^der spch restrictions, that His Majesty's Go- 
rernment a&k the support of any man who novy^ 
sits in this House for the first time. 

Two amendments were moved, the one by Mr. flume, 
which was negatived by a majority of eighty-three, and the 
otb^ by Mr. Grattan^ which was negatived by a majority 
o^ seventy-seven, after wlsJch the .original Address was 
agreed to. 
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King of Portugal, stipulating that, in the event 
of His Most Faithful Majesty's establishing the 
seat of his Government in Brazil, Great Britain 
would never acknowledge any other dynasty thau 
that of the House of Braganza on the throne of 
Portugal. That convention, I say, was contem- 
poraneous with the migration to the Brazils ; a 
step of great importance at the time, as removing 
from the grasp of Buonaparte the sovereign family 
of Braganza. Afterwards, in the year 1810, when 
the seat of the King of Portugal's Government 
was established at Rio de Janeiro, and when it 
seemed probable, in the then apparently hppeles^ 
condition of the affairs of Europe, that it was 
li)cely long to continue there, the secret qpnveu- 
tioii of 1807, of which the main object was accom^- 
plished by the fact of the emigration to Brazil, 
w^s abrogated, and a new and public treaty was 
concluded, into which was transferred the atipula- 
tioB of the convention of 1807, binding Great 
Britain, so long as His Faithful Majesty should be 
compelled to reside in Brazil, not to acknowledge 
any other sovereign of Portugal than a ipember 
of the House of Braganza. That stipulation which 
Ijiad hitherto been secret ^ thus became patent, and 
part of the known law of nations. 

In the year 1814, in consequence of the happy 
conclusion of the war, the option wa$ afforded to 
the King of Pprtugal of returning to bis European 
dominions. It was thien felt: that, as the necessity 
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of His Most Faithful Majesty's absence from Por- 
tugal had ceased, the ground of the obligation 
originally contracted in the secret convention of 
1807, and afterwards transferred to the patent 
Treaty of 1810, was removed. The Treaty of 1810 
was therefore annulled at the Congress of Vienna ; 
and in lieu of the stipulation not to acknowledge 
any other sovereign of Portugal than a member 
of the House of Braganza, was substitut€ld that 
which I have just read to the House. 

Annulling the Treaty of 1810, the Treaty «f 
Vienna renews and confirihs, (as the House will 
have «een), all formtr treaties' between Great B ri* 
tain and Portugal, . describing them as ^* ancient 
treaties of alliance, friendship, and guarantee ;" cife 
having " long and happily subsisted between the 
two ctowns^" and as being allowed, by th6 tWo 
bigh contracting parties, to remain ♦* m full force 
alnd effect."' 

^ What then is the force— what is the * eflfect of 
those ancient treaties? lam prepared to shoiv to 
the ' Hoiise what it is. But before I do so,^ 1 
Itftrdt say, that if all the treaties to * which this 
Article of the Treaty of Vitenna refers had perished 
b^ sbine convulsion of nature, or had ^by • sottie 
-extraordinary accident beeri/cori^igAed 45- total 
flblJvion, still it woitld be impofesiMe* not to admit, 
as • ail ineoutestible iiifeirence from this irtide of 
the Treaty of Vienna alone, that in a moral point 
of view, there is incumbent on Great Britain, 

f2 
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a decided obligation to act as the effectual de- 
fender of Portugal. If I could not show the 
letter of a single antecedent stipulation, I should 
^till contend that a solemn admission^ only ten 
years old, of the existence at that time of ** trea- 
ties of alliance, friendship, and guarantee," held 
Great Britain to the discharge of the obligations 
which that very description implies. But for- 
tunately there is no such difficulty in specifying 
the nature of those obligations. All the preced- 
ing treaties exist — all of them are of easy reference 
—all of them are known to this country, to Spain, 
to every nation of the civilized world. They are 
80 numerous, and tlieir general result is so uni- 
form, that it may be sufficient to select only two 
of them to show the nature of all. 

The first to which I shall advert is the Treaty 
of 1661, which was concluded at the time of the 
marriage of Charles the Second with the Infanta 
of Portugal. After reciting the marriage, and 
making over to Great Britain, in consequence of 
that marriage, first, a considerable sum of money, 
and secondly ) several important places, some of 
which, as Tangier, we no longer possess; but 
others of which, as Bombay, still belong to this 
country, the Treaty runs thus :— ** In considera- 
tion of all which grants, so much to the benefit 
of the King of Great Britain and his subjects in 
general, and of the delivery of tbose important 
places to his said Majesty and his heirs for ever, 
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&c. the King of Great Britain does profess and 
declare, with the consent and advice of his Coun- 
oil, that he will take the interest of Portugal and 
all its dotninions to heart, defending the same 
with his utmost ^ower by sea and land, even ds 
England itself ;' and it then proceeds to specify 
the succours to be sent, and the manner of send-* 
ing them. 

I come next to the Treaty of 1T03, a trea^ty 
of alliance contemporaneous with the Methti(^rt 
Treaty, which has regulated, for upwards of j^ 
century, the commercial relations of the twQ ,coun'* 
tries. The Treaty of 1703 was a tripartite 
engagement; between the StaiteshGen^ral of Rol-^ 
land, England, and Portugal The secood ^rjtiiClQ 
of that Treaty sets forth, that ^*Jf fjyeK i^.^ajl 
hapjiien that theKings of Spam and Fraoce^eit^ier 
the present .or the future,^ . that botj^ oi ,thera 
together, or either of tbeni i^parately/ ishall make 
war, o;c give occasion to . suspect that they.intencl 
to make war upon the kingdom of F.Qftiiga), m^w 
on the contbant of Europe, or on itS; dominii^na 
beyond seas f . Her Majesty the Queen. 4?f iQieat 
Britain, and thier Lords, the Stat^^-Qen^ral sJkMkll 
use their friendly offices ^wiith, jthe «aidj I^g3,. ^ 
either, of them> itn, 6|rder to. peT3ua^e. tbe^i tQ 
observe the terms of p^ac> tpwjurds Pprjtjugal* and 
not ta.mak^. war. upo»,:it." .Tiie third? artide 
declares, that in the event of tb^se '' good Qfi^ces 
not f»roving succesfdGul, b»t aUiogetber; ineffectual. 
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so that war should be made by the aforesaid 
kings, or by either of them upon Portugal, the 
above-mentioned powers of Great Britain and 
Holland shall make war with all their force upon 
the aforesaid Kings or King who shall carry hostile 
arms into Portugal ; and towards that war which 
shall be carried on in Europe, they shall supply 
12,000 men, whom they shall arm and pay, as 
well when in quarters as in action ; and the said 
high allies shall be obliged to keep that number 
6f men complete, by recruiting it from thne to 
time at their own expence." 

I am aware, indeed, that with respect to either 
of the treaties which I have quoted, it is possible 
to raise a question — whether, variation of circum- 
stances or change of times may not have somewhat 
relaxed its obligations. The Treaty of J 661, it 
might be said, was so loose and prodigal in the 
Wording — it is so unreasonable, so wholly out of 
nature, that any one country should be expected 
to defend another, ** even as itself;'' such stipula- 
tions are of so exaggerated a character as to 
resemble effusions of feeling, rather than enuncia- 
tions of deliberate compact. Again, with respect 
to the Treaty of 1703, if the case rested on that 
treaty alone, a question might be raised, whether 
or not, when one of the contracting parties — 
Holland — had since so changed her relations with 
Portugal, as to consider her obligations under the 
Treaty of 1703 as obsolete— whether or not, I say. 
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under such circumstances, the obligation on the 
remaining party be not likewise void. I should 
not hesitate to answer both these objections in 
the negative. But without entering into such a 
controversy, it is sufficient for me to say, that 
the time and place for taking such objections, was 
at the Congress at Vienna. Then and there it 
was, that if you indeed considered these treaties as 
obsolete, you ought frankly and fearlessly to have 
declared them to be so. But then and there, with 
your eyes open, and in the face of all modem 
Europe, you proclaimed anew the ancient treaties 
of alliance, friendship, and guarantee, ** so long 
subsisting between the crowns of Great Britain 
and Portugal,'' as still '' acknowledged by Great 
Britain," and still *' of full force and effect." It 
is not, however, on specific articles alone — it is 
not so much, perhaps, on either of these ancient 
treaties, taken separately^ as it is on the spirit and 
understanding of the whole body of treaties, of 
which the essence is concentrated and preserved 
in the Treaty of Vienna, that we acknowledge in 
Portugal a right to look to Great Britain as her 
ally and defender. 

This, Sir, being the state, morally and poli- 
tically, of our obligations towards Portugal, it is 
obvious that when Portugal, in apprehension of 
the coming storm, called on Great Britain for 
assistance, the only hesitation on our part could 
be— not whether that assistance was due, sup- 
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the call upon Great Britain was made with the 
consent of all the powers and authorities com- 
petent to make it, so as to carry with it an assur- 
ance of that reception in Portugal for our army, 
which the army of a friend and ally had a right 
to expect. Before a British soldier should put 
his foot on Portuguese ground, nay, before he 
should leave the shores of England, it was our 
duty to ascertain that the step taken by the 
Regency of Portugal was taken with the cordial 
concurrence of the Legislature of that country. 
It was but this morning that we received intelli- 
gence of the proceedings of the Chambers at 
Lisbon, which establishes the fact of such con- 
currence. This intelligence is contained in a 
despatch from Sir W. A'Court, dated 29th of 
November, of which I will read an extract to the 
House. " The day after the news arrived of the 
entry of the rebels into Portugal, the Ministers 
demanded from the Chambers an extension of 
power for the Executive Government ; and the 
permission to apply for foreign succours, in virtue 
of ancient treaties, in the event of their being 
deemed necessary. The Deputies gave the re- 
quisite authority by acclamation ; and an equally 
good spirit was manifested by the peers, who 
granted every power that the Ministers could pos- 
sibly require. They went even further, and rising 
in a body from their seats, declared their devotion 
to their country^ and their readiness to give their 
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personal services, if necessary, to repel any hos- 
tile invasion. The Duke de Cadaval, President 
of the Chamber, was the first to make this 
declaration : and the Minister who described this 
proceeding to me, said^ it was a movement 
worthy of the good days of Portugal T' 

I have thus incidentally disposed of the sup- 
posed imputation of delay in complying with the 
requisition of the Portuguese Government. The 
main question, however, is this — Was it obliga- 
tory upon us to comply witlv that requisition ? 
In other words, had the casus foederis arisen? In 
our opinion it had. Bands of Portuguese rebels, 
armed, equipped, and trained in Spain, had 
crossed the Spanish frontier, carrying terror and 
devastation into their own country, and proclaim- 
ing sometimes the brother of the reigning sove- 
reign of Portugal, sometimes a Spanish Princess, 
and sometimes even Ferdinand of Spain, as the 
rightful occupant of the Portuguese throne. These 
rebels crossed the frontier, not at one point only, 
but at several points : for it is remarkable that 
the aggression, on which the original application 
to Great Britain for succour was founded, is 
not the aggression with reference to which that 
application has been complied with. 

The attack announced by the French news- 
papers was on the north of Portugal, in the pro- 
vince of Tras-os-Montes ; an official account of 
which has been received by His Majesty's Govern- 
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ment only this day. But on Friday an account 
was received of an invasion in the south of Por- 
tugal, and of the capture of Villa Viciosa, a town 
lying on the road from the southern frontier to 
Lisbon. This new fact established even more 
satisfactorily than a mere confirmation of the 
attack first complained of would have done, the 
systematic nature of the aggression from Spain 
against Portugal. One hostile irruption might 
have been made by some single corps escaping 
from their quarters, — by some body of strag- 
glers, who might have evaded the vigilance of 
Spanish authorities; and one such accidental 
and unconnected act of violence might nqt have 
been conclM^lye > evidence of cognizance and ,der 
sign on the part; pf those. authorities; but when 
a series jof ajfctacks.are made lalong the wholerliiji^ 
of a frontier, it i^diflScult to deny that such multi-f 
plied instances of hostility are evidence of con-^ 
certed aggression. 

. If a single company of Spanish soldiers- bad 
crossed the frontier in hostile array, there coulid 
not, it ifii presumed, be^ doubt as to the chai^actei! 
of that ixivasion^ Shall bodiei^ of tnen, armed, 
dathed^ ^d regimented by Spain, carry, fire and 
sword into the bosom of her i^poffendipgiijiejg}^: 
bour, and -shall it be. pretended that no i^^t^k^ qq 
invasicm Jtia&tafceft place, b^pause, forspQth, thffse 
outrage^! 9r^ committed against^ Portugal: by jm^n 
to whom Portugal had given birth and nurture? 
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What petty quibbling would it be to say, that an 
invasion of Portugal from Spain was not a Spanish 
invasion, because Spain did not employ bar own 
troops, but hired mercenaries to effect her pur- 
pose ? And what difference is it, except as aggra* 
vation^ that the mercenaries in this instance were 
natives of Portugal ? 

I have already stated, and I now repeat, that 
it never has been the wish or the pretension of 
the British Government to interfere in the internal 
concerns of the Portuguese nation. Questions of 
that kind the Portuguese nation must settle 
among themselves. But if we were to admit 
that hordes of traitorous refugees from Portugalj 
with Spanish arms — or arms furnished or re-* 
stored to them by Spanish authorities — in their 
hands, might put off their country for one pur^ 
pose, and put it on again for another— put it off 
for the purpose of attack, and put it on again for 
the purpose of impunity — if, I say, we were to 
admit this juggle, and either pretend to be 
deceived by it ourselves, or attempt to deceive 
Portugal, into a belief that there was nothing of 
external attack, nothing of iforeign hostility, in 
such a system of aggression — such pretence and 
attempt would perhaps be only ridiculous and 
contemptible ; if they did not require a much 
more serious character from being employed as 
an excuse for infidelity to ancient friendship, and 
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as a pretext for getting rid of the positive stipula- 
tions of treaties. 

This, then, is the case which I lay before the 
House of Commons. Here is, on the one hand, 
an undoubted pledge of national faith — not taken 
in a corner — not kept secret between the parties 
-—but publicly recorded amongst the annals of 
history, in the face of the world. Here are, on 
the other hand, undeniable acts of foreign aggres- 
sion^ perpetrated, indeed, principally thr6u^ the 
instrumentality of domestic traitors; but sup- 
ported with foreign means, instigated by foreign 
councils, and directed to foreign ends; Putting 
these facts and this pledge together^ It is impos- 
sible that His Majesty :should refuse theiCaUitl^at 
hw been made upoa hinik; nor can Parli^me]^,^ I 
am^ convinced, i refuse to enable His Ma[}e8ty to 
fulfil his undoubted ^obligations. I am tf iUingt to 
fiest the whole question of to-night, and to cdl for 
the vote of the House of Commons upon this 
simple case, divested 'altogether of icoUateital 
circumstances; from which I especially wish to 
separate it^ in the minds of those who beac me, 
and also in> the miads of others, to whom what I 
now say will find its way-; If I were to. sat. down 
this moment,; without: adilingtfai>othe;i^< Word; I 
havemo doubt but that I should < have. tlhe concur- 
rence of the House in tbe> Admass wbiehr I arean 
to'proposd. .. = ^5' '"'f lifiii'^r^' /i.. -. 
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When I state this, it will be obvious to the 
House, that the vote for which I am about to call 
upon them, is a vote for the defence of Portugal, 
not a vote for war against Spain. I beg the House 
to keep these two points entirely distinct in their 
consideration. For the former I think I have 
said enough. If, in what I have now farther to 
say, I should bear hard upon the Spanish Govern^ 
ment> I beg that it may be observed, that, unjustift- 
aible as I shall show their conduct to have been 4^ 
contrary to the law of nations, contrary to the law 
of good neighbourhood, contrary, I might say^ to 
thela^s of God and man — with respect to Portu^l 
•ii— fi(till I do not mean to preclude a locus pcefiitentitt^ 
Ei^Dsl^bility of redress and reparation. It is otir 
duty to fly to the defence of Portugal--be the 
assailant who life miy. And> be it remembered } 
tiiat, in* thus -fulfilling the stipulations of ancient 
treaties, of the existence and obligation of' whieh 
allthe' world are aware, we,< according? « to tW« 
univelisally' admitted constnictioD of the law erf 
natibns^ neither make war upon that assailant^ 
nor giv^ to that assailant, much less to any other 
j)0 wfer, jfttst <muse of war against oursel ves« 
•^ -Sir, ^ the present : situation of > Portugal .is ' so 
knotaiakius,>«iElnd the recent ydars of her history 
are crowded ' with* evtots 's6 unusual^ i that the 
Haose' iNrill; ^perhaps/ not think that I am un- 
profitably wasting its time, if I take the liberty 
of calling its attention shortly and succinctly to 
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those events, and to their influence on the political 
relations of Europe* It is known that the conse- 
quence of the residence of the King of Portugal 
in Brazil, was to raise th^ latter country from a 
colonial to a metropolitan condition; and that 
from the time when the King began to contem-^ 
plate his return to Portugal, there grew up in 
Brazil a desire of independence that threatened 
dissension, if not something like t^ivil contest, be- 
tween>the European and American dominions of 
the House of Braganza. It is known also that 
Great Britain undertook a mediation between 
Portugal and Brazil, and induced the King to 
Qonsent to a separation of the two Crowns— con- 
firming that of Brazil on the head of his eldest 
son. The ink with which this agreement was 
written was scarcely dry, when the unexi>ected 
death of the King of Portugal produced a new 
state of things, which re-united on the same head 
the two Crowns which it had been the policy of 
England, as well as of Portugal and of Brazil to 
separate. On that occasion. Great Britain, and 
another European Court closely connected with 
Brazil, tendered advice to the Emperor of Brazil, 
now become King of Portugal, which advice it 
cannot be ajccurately said that His Imperial 
Majesty followed, because he had decided for 
himself before it reached Rio de Janeiro ; but in 
conformity with which advice, though not in con- 
sequence of it, His Imperial Majesty determined 
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to abdicate the Crown of Portugal in favour of 
his eldest daughter. But the Emperor of Brazil 
had done more. What had not been foreseen — 
what would have been beyond the province of 
any foreign power to advise— His Imperial Ma- 
jesty had accompanied his abdication of the 
Crown of Portugal with the grant of a free con- 
stitutional charter to that kingdom. 

It has been surmised that this measure, as well 
as the abdication which it accompanied, was the 
offspring of our advice. No such thing — Great 
Britain did not suggest this measure. It is not 
her duty nor her practice to offer suggestions for 
the internal regulation of foreign states. She 
neither approved nor disapproved of the grant of 
a constitutional charter to Portugal: her opinion 
upon that graiit was never required. True it is, 
that the instrument of the constitutional charter 
was brought to Europe by a gentleman of high 
trust in the service of the British Government. 
Sir C. Stuart had gone to Brazil to negociate tlije 
separation between that country and Portugal. 
In addition to his character of Plenipotentiary of 
Great Britain, as the mediating pp^^er, he had 
also been, invested by the King of Portugal with 
the character of His Most Faithful Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary for the negociation with Brazil. 
That negociation had been brought to a happy 
conclusion; and therewith the British part of 
Sir C. Stuart*s commission had terminated. But 

VOL. VI. G 
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Sir C. Stuart was still resident at Rio de Janeiro, 
as the Plenipotentiary of the King of Portugal, 
for negociating commercial arrangements between 
Portugal and Brazil. In this latter character it 
was, that Sir C. Stuart, on his return to Europe, 
was requested by the Emperor of Brazil to be 
the bearer to Portugal of the new constitutional 
charter. His Majesty's Government found no 
fault with Sir C. Stuart for executing this com- 
mission : but it was immediately felt, that if Sir 
C. Stuart were allowed to remain at Lisbon, it 
might appear, in the eyes of Europe, that Eng- 
land was the contriver and imposer of the Portu- 
guese Constitution. Sir C. Stuart was, therefore, 
directed to return home forthwith : in order that 
the Constitution, if carried into effect there, might 
plainly appear to be adopted by the Portuguese 
nation itself, not forced upon them by English 
interference. 

. As to the merits. Sir, of the new Constitution 
of Portugal, I have neither the intention, nor the 
right, to offer any opinion. Personally, I may 
have formed one ; but as an English Minister, all 
I have to say is, — ** May God prosper this attempt 
at the estabtislpimnt of constitutional liberty in 
Portugal! and may that nation be found as fit to 
enjoy and to cherish its .new-bqru privileges, as 
itbas often proved, itself capable. (?f, discharging 
its duties amongst the nations^ pf tt^e^;>yorJd!" 
I, Sir, am neither the champion , nor the critic 
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of the Portuguese Constitution. But it is admit- 
ted on all hands to have proceeded from a legiti- 
mate source — a consideration which has mainly- 
reconciled continental Europe to its establishment: 
and to us, as Englishmen, it is recommended, by 
the ready acceptance which it has met with from 
all orders of the Portuguese people. To that 
Constitution, therefore, thus unquestioned in its 
origin, even by those who are most jealous of new 
institutions — to that Constitution, thus sanctioned 
in its outset by the glad and grateful acclamations 
of those who are destined to live under it — to 
that Constitution, founded on principles in a 
great degree similar to those of our own, though 
differently modified — it is impossible that Eng- 
lishmen should not wish well. But it would not 
be for us to force that Constitution on the people 
of Portugal, if they were unwilling to receive it, 
or if any schism should exist amongst the Por- 
tuguese themselves, as to its fitness and con- 
geniality to the wants and wishes of the nation. 
It is no business of ours to fight its battles. We 
go to Portugal in the discharge of a sacred obli- 
gation, contracted under ancient and modem 
treaties. When there, nothing shall be done by 
us to enforce the establishment of the Constitu- 
tion ;— but we must take care that nothing shall 
be done by others to prevent it from being fairly 
cjurried into effect. Internally ,^ let the Portuguese 
settle their own affairs ; but with respect to 

G 2 
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external force, while Great Britain has an arm 
to raise, it must be raised against the efforts of 
any power that should attempt forcibly to con- 
troul the choice, and fetter the independence of 
Portugal, 

Has such been the intention of Spain? Whe- 
ther the proceedings which have lately been prac- 
tised or permitted in Spain, were acts of a Go- 
vernment exercising the usual power of prudence 
and foresight, (without which, a Government is, 
for the good of the people which live under it, no 
Government at all), or whether they were the 
acts of some secret illegitimate power — of some 
furious fanatical faction, over-riding the counsels 
of the ostensible Government, defying it in the 
capital, and disobeying it on the frontiers — I will 
not stop to inquire. It is indifferent to Portugal, 
smarting under her wrongs — it is indifferent to 
England, who is called upon to avenge them — 
whether the present state of things be the result 
of the intrigues of a faction, over which, if the 
Spanish Government has no control, it ought to 
assume one as soon as possible — or of local autho- 
rities, over whom it has control, and for whose 
acts it must, therefore, be held responsible. It 
matters not, I say, from which of these sources 
the evil has arisen. In either case, Portugal 
must be protected ; and from England that pro- 
tection is due. 

It would be unjust, however, to the Spanish 
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Government, to say, that it is only amongst the 
members of that Government that an unconquer- 
able hatred of liberal institutions exists in Spain. 
Bfowever incredible the phenomenon may appear 
in this country, I am persuaded that a vast ma- 
jority of the Spanish nation entertain a decided 
attachment to arbitrary power, and a predilection 
for absolute government, The more liberal insti- 
tutions of countries in their neighbourhood have 
not yet extended their influence into Spain, nor 
awakened any sympathy in the mass of the Spanish 
people. Whether the public authorities of Spain 
did or did not partake of the national sentiment^ 
there would almost necessarily grow up between 
Portugal and Spain, under present circumstances, 
an opposition of feelings, which it would not 
require the authority or the suggestions of the 
Government to excite and stimulate into action. 
Without blame, therefore, to the Government of 
Spain, — out of the natural antipathy between the 
two neighbouring nations — the one prizing its 
recent freedom, the other hugging its traditionary 
servitude — there might arise mutual provocations 
and reciprocal injuries which, perhaps, even the 
most active and vigilant ministry could not alto- 
gether restrain. I am inclined to believe that 
such has been, in part at least, the origin of the 
differences between Spain and Portugal. That 
in their progress they have been adopted, matured, 
methodized, combined, and brought into more 
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perfect action, by some authority more united 
and more efficient than the mere feeling dissemi- 
nated through the mass of the community, is cer- 
tain ; but I do believe their origin to have been 
as much in the real sentiment of the Spanish po- 
pulation, as in the opinion or contrivance of the 
Government itself. 

Whether this be or be not the case, is precisely 
the question between us and Spain. If, though 
partaking in the general feelings of the Spanish 
nation, the Spanish Government has, nevertheless, 
done nothing to embody those feelings, and to 
direct them hostilely against Portugal ; if all that 
has occurred on the frontiers, has occurred only 
because the vigilance of the Spanish Government 
has been surprised, its confidence betrayed, ,and 
its orders neglected — if its engagements have been 
repeatedly and shamefully violated, not by its own 
good will, but against its recommendation and 
desire — let us see some symptoms of disapproba- 
tion, some signs of repentance, some measures 
indicative of sorrow for the past, and of sincerity 
for the future. In that case. His Majesty's Mes- 
sage, to which I propose this night to return an 
answer of concurrence, will retain the character 
which I have ascribed to it, — ^that of a measure of 
defence for Portugal, not a measure of resentment 
against Spain. 

With these explanations and qualifications^ let 
us now proceed to the review of facts. Great de- 
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sertions took place from the Portuguese army into 
Spain, and some desertions took place from the 
Spanish army into Portugal. In the first instance, 
the Portuguese authorities were taken by sur- 
prise ; but, in every subsequent instance, where 
they had an opportunity of exercising a discretion, 
it is but just to say, that they uniformly discou- 
raged the desertions of the Spanish soldiery. — 
There exist between Spain and Portugal specific 
treaties, stipulating the mutual surrender of de- 
serters. Portugal had, therefore, a right to claim 
of Spain that every Portuguese deserter should 
be forthwith sent back. I hardly know whether 
from its own impulse, or in consequence of our 
advice, the Portuguese Government waved its 
right under those treaties ; very wisely reflecting, 
that it would be highly inconvenient to be placed 
by the return of their deserters, in the diflficult 
alternative of either granting a dangerous amnesty^ 
or ordering numerous executions. The Portu- 
guese Government, therefore, signified to Spain 
that it would be entirely satisfied if, instead of 
surrendering the deserters, Spain would restore 
their arms, horses, and equipments ; and, sepa- 
rating the men from their officers, would remove 
both from the frontiers into the interior of Spain. 
Solemn engagements were entered into by the 
Spanish Government to this effect — first with 
Portugal, next with France, and afterwards with 
England. Those engagements, concluded one 
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day, were violated the next. The deserters, in- 
stead of being disarmed and dispersed, were 
allowed to remain congregated together near the 
frontiers of Portugal ; where they were enrolled, 
trained, and disciplined, for the expedition which 
they have since undertaken. It is plain that in 
these proceedings, there was perfidy somewhere. 
It rests with the Spanish Government to show, 
that it was not with them. It rests with the 
Spanish Government to prove, that if its engage- 
ments have not been fulfilled — if its intentions 
have been eluded and unexecuted, the fault has 
not been with the Government; and that it is 
ready to make every reparation in its power. 

I have said that these promises were made to 
France and to Great Britain, as well as to Portu- 
gal. I should do a great injustice to France if I 
were not to add, that the representations of that 
Government upon this point with the Cabinet of 
Madrid, have been as urgent, and, alas ! as fruit- 
less, as those of Great Britain. Upon the first 
irruption into the Portuguese territory, the French 
Government testified its displeasure by instantly 
recalling its Ambassador ; and it further directed 
its Charg6 d'Affaires to signify to His Catholic 
Majesty, that Spain was not to look for any sup- 
port from France against the consequences of this 
aggression upon Portugal. I am bound, I repeat, 
in justice to the French Government, to state, 
that it has exerted itself to the utmost, in urging 
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Spain to retrace the steps which she has so un* 
fortunately taken. It is not for me to say whe- 
ther any more efficient course might have been 
adopted to give effect to their exhortations : but 
as to the sincerity and good faith of the exertions 
made by the Government of France, to press Spain 
to the execution of her engagements, I have not 
the shadow of a doubt : — and I confidently reckon 
upon their continuance. 

It will be for Spain, upon knowledge of the 
step now taken by His Majesty, to consider in 
what way she will meet it. The earnest hope 
and wish of His Majesty's Government is, that 
she may meet it in such a manner as to avert any 
ill consequences to herself, from the measure into 
which we have been driven by the unjust attack 
upon Portugal. 

Sir, I set out with saying, that there were rea- 
sons which entirely satisfied my judgment that 
nothing short of a point of national faith or na- 
tional honour, would justify at the present moment, 
any voluntary approximation to the possibility of 
war. Let me be understood, however, distinctly, 
as not meaning to say that I dread war in a good 
cause, (and in no other may it be the lot of this 
country ever to engage !) from a distrust of the 
strength of the country to commence it, or of her 
resources to maintain it. I dread it, indeed — ^but 
upon far other grounds : I dread it from an appre- 
hension of the tremendous consequences which 
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might arise from any hostilities in which we might 
now be engaged. Some years ago, in the discus- 
sion of the negociations respecting the French war 
against Spain, I took the liberty of adverting to 
this topic. I then stated that the position of this 
country in the present state of the world, was one 
of neutrality, not only between contending nations, 
but between conflicting principles; and that it 
was by neutrality alone that we could maintain 
that balance, the preservation of which, I believed 
to be essential to the welfare of mankind . I then 
said, that I feared that the next war which should 
be kindled in Europe, would be a war not so 
much of armies, as of opinions. Not four years 
have elapsed, and behold my apprehension realis- 
ed ! It is, to be sure, within narrow limits that 
this war of opinion is at present confined : but it 
is a war of opinion, that Spain, (whether as Go- 
vernment or as nation) is now waging against Por- 
tugal ; it is a war which has commenced in hatred 
of the new institutions of Portugal. How long is 
it reasonable to expect that Portugal will abstain 
from retaliation ? If into that war this country 
shall be compelled to enter, we shall enter into it, 
with a sincere and anxious desire to mitigate 
rather than exasperate — and to mingle only in 
the conflict of arms, not in the more fatal conflict 
of opinions. But I much fear that this country, 
(however earnestly she may endeavour to avoid 
it), could not, in such case, avoid seeing ranked 
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under her banners all the restless and dissatisfied 
of any nation with which she might come in con- 
flict. It is the contemplation of this new power in 
any future war, which excites my most anxious 
apprehension. It is one thing to have a giant's 
strength, but it would be another to use it like a 
giant. The consciousness of such strength is^ 
undoubtedly, a source of confidence and security; 
but in the situation in which this country stands, 
our business is not to seek opportunities of dis- 
playing it, but to content ourselves with letting 
the professors of violent and exaggerated doctrines 
on both sides feel, that it is not their interest to 
convert an umpire into an adversary. The situa- 
tion of England, amidst the struggle of political 
opinions which agitates more or less sensibly dif- 
ferent countries of the world, may be comf)ared to 
that of the Ruler of the Winds, as described by 
the poet: — 



<< Cels& sedet iBolus arce. 



Sceptra teneas ; mollitque animos et temperat iras ; 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras ccelumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras." 

The consequence of letting loose the passions at 
present chained and confined, would be to pro- 
duce a scene of desolation which no man can 
contemplate without horror; and I should not 
sleep easy on my couch, if Iwere conscious that 
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I had contributed to precipitate it by a single 
moment. 

This, then, is the reason — a reason very diffe- 
rent from fear — the reverse of a consciousness of 
disability — why I dread the recurrence of hos- 
tilities in any part of Europe ; why I would bear 
much, and would forbear long ; why I would (as 
I have said) put up with almost any thing that 
did not touch national faith and national honour; 
— rather than let slip the furies of war, the leash 
of which we hold in our hands — not knowing 
whom they may reach, or how far their ravages 
' may be carried. Such is the love of peace which 
the British Government acknowledges; and 
such the necessity for peace which the circum* 
stances of the world inculcate. I will push these 
topics no farther. 

I return, in conclusion, to the object of the 
Address. Let us fly to the aid of Portugal, by 
whomsoever attacked ; because it is our duty to 
do so : and let us cease our interference where 
that duty ends. We go to Portugal, not to rule, 
not to dictate, not to prescribe constitutions — 
but to defend and to preserve the independence 
of an ally. We go to plant the standard of Eng- 
land on the well-known heights of Lisbon. 
Where that standard is planted, foreign dominion 
shall not come. 

The Spsakee read the Address, which was received 
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with much applause, and put the question that it be 
adopted. 

Sir Robert Wilson — No man was more fuUy per- 
suaded than himself, that, on an occasion like the present. 
His Majesty was actuated by the just pride of a British 
King, conscious that he ^as ruling a people who esteemed 
the maintenance of good faith and national honour the 
brightest gem of his crown. As, however, the King could 
only act by his confidential advis^^, he (Sir R. W.) felt 
great anxiety upon this subject, and, knowing, as he did, 
the unexampled treachery and continued aggressions by 
Spain upon Portugal, he had been unable to controul his 
impatience, and had, therefore, ^ven notice of a motion^ 
the chief object of which was to obtain information. After 
the statement of to- night, proving fit once the vigour, deci- 
sion, and energy of Ministers, his anxiety only was, to see 
them carry their own purposes into execution, and thus 
save him the pain of an accusatory attack. At the same 
time, he thought Great Britain was bound to require of 
France that she should march her troops out of Spain, as 
a first step to the defence of Portugal. She had entered 
Spain merely to release the King, and to restore peace, and 
that object had long ago been accomplished. 

Mr.Hume opposed the Address, principally on the ground 
that this country was not in a situation to enter upon, and 
long maintain a war on a great scale. He further contended* 
that war should not be entered into, unless a strong casejof 
necessity was made out. He had the admission of the right 
honourable gentleman for saying this, and it was highly in- 
consistent in him, who was the advocate of this doctrine in 
1823, to precipitate the country into a war now, without 
either affording sufficient time for deliberation, or establish 
ing a case of unavoidable necessity to enter into it. The* 
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honourable member moved an amendment, ^^ that the House 
be called over this day week." 

Mr. Wood, (of Preston,) seconded the amendment. 

Mb. Baring observed, that when the possibility of our 
being soon engaged in a war came to be considered, he had 
much dreaded the hazard of being plunged into a war on 
one day, which the country might have to lament on ano- 
ther ; and he had been most anxious that some means of 
evasion could have been found out, by which war might 
have been avoided. But, such a very strong case had been 
made out, that he was not surprised at the approbation 
with which the proposition of this night had been almost 
unanimously received. He asked what great nation had 
ever accomplished any valuable purpose by an over submis- 
sive and pusillanimous policy ? They need not talk to him 
about a property tax, and bank restriction acts. The 
question was, whether our faith was bound ? and if it was, 
then we must fulfil our obligations. If the House had the 
baseness to declare itself broken-hearted, and afraid of war, 
sure he was that such a resolution would be disgusting and 
revolring to the feelings of the country. But still he con- 
fessed he could not understand how we could fully discharge 
our duty to Portugal, and yet avoid committing aggressions 
on Spain. Suppose Government were to send out Mina 
with a tridn of artillery, would not that be an aggression on 
Spain ? In addition to the general question, as one of public 
faith, there was another consideration important to this 
country. No doubt we were bound to Portugal by solemn 
engagements, frota which, whether burthettsome or not, it 
was impossible for us at this moment to rele'^se ourselves. 
But, if : we were not, it would not the less be a great essen- 
tial paramount act of policy on the part of this country to 
maimain md uphold the independence of Portugal. He 
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had viewed, with the greatest possible jealousy and disgust, 
the state in which the Peninsula had been during the last 
four years. He could not help regretting that Government 
had looked so passively on the invasion of Spain in 1823. 
If, at that time, the same resolution had been shown in the 
case of Spain, as was at this time in the case of Portugal, 
Europe would have been saved from that calamity, into 
which, at some time or other, he firmly believed that invar- 
sion would draw it. The French Minister, it appeared, 
had left Madrid ; all the forms had been duly gone through ; 
the only question was, the sincerity of the French Govern- 
ment. He suspected there was a party behind, whether 
French or Russian, he knew not, telling the Spanish party, 
" Never mind what we say, we are really your friends and 
will back you." Whether France was sincere or not, it was 
the duty of the British Government to take the course 
that good faith marked out to it. The resources of the 
country had been alluded to; but that was a question 
which, on such an occasion as this, could never be raised 
while the country remained a power worth speaking of. 
When a case was fairly made out, involving our honour, it 
was impossible to sufier any consideration to be put in com- 
petition with it. But he could not view the possession of 
Spain by France, continued year after year, without feeUng 
that it was extremely dangerous to this country. Spain 
was evidently just as far from getting rid of her subjection 
to France, as she was the first year of her occupation; If, 
then, this country su^ered the invasion of : Portugal, itbft 
whole coast of the JP^nipsul^^ would: fail und^rth^ 
of France.; wd thus Pprtjug^, ,thirough Spwi, .wd^^ftia* 
through Fi:4nfe„ F9P,W.,l]ie,wpde?c .iHibjiectipn Ao that.powear\ 
from which iEngUnd .hadrthermpst^driead^;, Tk^Smwdfy 
disposition of any counti:y was but a biitdiiaeculjiy for.;tbet 
national interests of this. We had the assurance of France 
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that that power would remain at peace ; but that was what 
he would not be satisfied with. Could he trust to the 
family of Bourbon to refrain from e£Pecting that which had 
constituted the highest object of the ambition of Louis XIV., 
and afterwards of Napoleon, and which at this time seemed 
almost secured to them by accident, perhaps, but he believed 
also in some degree by design ? To what degree the war, 
once commenced, mig^t spread, in point of expense and 
extent, there was no saying beforehand.. He did not appre- 
hend it would be of any very enormous description ; and 
when the House bore in mind the taxes repealed since the 
conclusion of the war, he denied that the pressure at this 
time could be such as to render us incapable of bearing the 
burthens war would bring upon us. The right honourable 
gentleman, be was satisfied, had taken the only course 
that was open to him. 

Mb. Bakkes, senior, was of opinion that the House 
should be assured that tlie war was quite hkUspenaabk^ 
before they rushed into it. Not all the eloquence of the 
right honourable Secretary had satisfied him that that was 
the case. The disturbances in Portugal were of a political 
diaracter, and connected with its internal arrangements. 
He did not shrink from wlur because he despaired of the 
resources of the country, and, therefore, he would not sup- 
port the amendment, but neither could he vote fcur the 
original motion. 

M&. Brougham supported the Address in an eloquent 
and impressive speech. Adverting to the ground on which 
the amendment was principally supported, he said, ^^ The 
honourable members (Messrs. Hume and Wood) must r^ 
collect, and the House and tJie country must, bear in mind, 
that the question is not at present wfaedier, even at the 
expence of your character for good faith, 3H>u will consent 
to bear hereafter among mankind a stained reputation, - 
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a forfeited honour. The question is not whether you will 
do so, and by so doing avert a war. I should say no, even 
if this choice were within your reach ; but the question is, 
whether, for a little season of miserable, insecure, preca- 
rious, dishonourable, unbearable truce — I cannot call it 
peace, for it has nothing of the honour and the comfort 
which make the name of peace proverbially sweet — I say, 
the question is, whether for this wretched, precarious, di&. 
gusting, and intolerable postponement of hostilities, you 
-will be content hereafter to have recourse to war, when war 
can no longer be avoided, and when its horrors will fall 
upon you — degraded and ruined in character in the eyes 
of all the nations of Europe, and, what is ten thousand 
times worse, degraded and ruined in your own. I say, Sir, 
degraded and ruined in' reputation, and what may appear 
worse to those to whose minds such topics do not find so 
easy an access, the war will fall with tenfold weight upon 
our resources ; for a small sum spent now in due time, may 
be the means of saving us an expenditure of ten times that 
amount, with interest — aye, and compound interest accu- 
mulated upon it. The risking of a thousand men, dreadful 
as that alternative is, may prevent the renewal of the horrors 
of war on a more extended scale ; it may avert a war in 
which we may have to engage hereafter with crippled re- 
sources — a war of boundless expenditure, in which other 
powers, as well as Spain, may be prepared to take a part ; 
a war, of which it may indeed be said, that when it is once 
begun no man can pretend to prescribe its limits. I en- 
tirely agree in all that has been said of the hazards and 
difficulties inseparable from war, and I was certainly one 
of those who held, some years ago, that looking to the 
burthens under which this country laboured, we were under 
severe recc^izances to keep the peace. I know the 
severity of these burthens ; but if I feel their weight — if I 
VOL. vj. H 
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feel apprehensive (as who must not ?J of their effect, in case 
this most necessary measure — a measure which, upon all 
reasonable probabilities, must prove effectual — should un- 
happily fful, I cannot but rely on those sound, enlightened, 
liberal, and truly English principles — principles worthy of 
our best times, and of our most distinguished statesmen, 
which now govern the councils of this country in her foreign 
policy, and inspire the eloquence of the right honourable 
Secretary with a degree of fervour, energy, and effect, ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented in this House — unprece- 
dented (I can give it no higher praise) even in the elo- 
quence of the right honourable gentleman. I feel that in 
these principles, now adopted and avowed by the organs 
of our Government, . we have a strong and impregnable 
bulwark, which will enable us not only to support our 
burthens, and, should the day of trial come upon us, to 
meet the combined world in arms, but which will afford 
the strongest practical security against future danger, and 
render it eminently improbable that we shall ever have that 
combined world to contend with, so long as those principles 
aremaintained. Our burthens may remain, but our Go- 
vem|n<ent know that when the voice of the people is in 
their favour,. they have a lever, if not within their handis, 
within their grasp. I will imitate the discretion of the Se- 
cretary, and gq no further. We. know, because^ we have 
experienced, the extent of. that power; our enemies that 
would be, but who,. on this account, will not be so, .know 
it, because they see its effect here, and dread its effect 
among themselves. If, however, that catastrophe, which 
His Majesty's Ministers have taken tiie best means to avert, 
and which, in all human probability, will be averted, should 
unhiappiLy. faU upon '.us, whatev^ermay^ be our burthens, 
wb^ver may be.the.difficfulti^a Mth which we. may ha^e 
to CQUt^l^f 4» ^et but His Majei»ty's , Government act steady 
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Up to the principles they have avowed, and l«t the country 
but remain true to itself, and I have no fear of the resL 

Mb. Bbisut contended that no act of aggression against 
Portugal had been avowed by Spain, and that consequently 
no casus fasderis existed, and ve were not bound by the 
terms of the treaty to embark in hostilities. The occupa- 
tion of Portugal by 5,000 men would amount to nothing 
more than an armed neutrality. Now, by the terms of the 
treaty, we were only bound to as^st Portugal in the event 
of actual hostilities having been commenced, and then we 
were bound to attack Spain with all our might 



MR. CANNING'S REPtY. 

■ I rise, Sir, for the purpose of making a few 
observations, not so much in answer to any gene- 
ral arguments, as in reply to two or three parti- 
cular objections which have been urged against 
the Address which I have had the honour to pro- 
pose 'to the House. 

In ■ the first place, I frankly admit to my 
honourable friend (Mr. Bankes), the member for 
Dprcetshire, that I have understated the case 
against Spain — I have done so designedly — I 
warned the House that I woiild do so— becauie 
I wished no further to impeach the conduct of 
Spadn, than was necessary for establishing the 
cugtts ■ feederis on behalf of Portugal. To have 
gone'further — tohavemade a full statement of 
H 2 
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the case against Spain — would have been to pre- 
clude the very object which I have in view ; that 
of enabling Spain to preserve peace without dis- 
honour. 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. Bright) who 
spoke last, indeed, in his extreme love for peace, 
proposes expedients which, as it appears to me, 
would render war inevitable. He would avoid 
interference at this moment, wbto Spain may 
be yet hesitating as to the course Which she 
shall adopt ; and the language which he would 
hold to Spain is, in effect, this — ** You have not 
yet done enough to implicate British faith, and 
to provoke British honour. You have not done 
enough, in merely enabling Portuguese rebels to 
invade Portugal, and to carry destructi<6n into her 
cities ; you have not done enough in combining 
knots of traitors, whom, after the most solemn 
engagements to disarm and to disperse them, you 
carefully reassembled, and equipped and sent 
back with Spanish arms, to be plunged into kin- 
dred Portuguese bosoms. I will not stir for all 
these things. Pledged though I am by the most 
solemn obligations of treaty to resent attack upon 
Portugal as injurious to England, I love too 
dearly the peace of Europe to be goaded into 
activity by such trifles as these. No. But give 
us a good declaration of war, and then I'll come 
and fight you with all my heart/'— This is the 
honourable gentleman's contrivance for keeping 
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peace. The more clamsy contrivance of His 
Majesty's Government is this :-^** We have seeu 
enough to show to the world that Spain authorised, 
if she did not instigate, the invasion of Portugal ;*' 
and we say to Spain, " Beware, we will avenge 
the cause of our ally, if you break out into de- 
clared war ; but, in the mean time, we will take 
effectual care to frustrate your concealed hosti- 
lities." I appeal to my honourable friend, the 
member for Dorsetshire, whether he does not 
prefer this course of His Majesty's Government, 
the object of which is to nip growing hostilities 
in the ear, to that of the gallant and chivalrous 
member for Bristol, who would let aggressions 
ripen into full maturity, in order that they may 
then be mowed down with the scythe of a magni- 
ficent war. 

My honourable friend (Mr. Bankes) will now 
see why it is that no papers have been laid before 
the House. The facts which call for our inter« 
ference in behalf of Portugal, are notorious as the 
nooa-day sun. That interference is our whole 
present object. To prove more than is sufficient 
for tbat object, by papery laid upon the table of 
this House, would have been to preclude Spain 
{rouitk^t iocm jp^TM/^^i^f which, we are above all 
thinga flesi^TsOns to preserve to her.. It is difficult, 
perhaps, with the full , koowledge which the Go- 
vernment Jtnust in- such eases possess, to judge 
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what exact portion of that knowledge should be 
meted out for our present purpose, without hazard- 
ing an exposure which might carry. us too far. I 
know not how far I have succeeded in this re- 
spect ; but I can assure the House^ that if the 
time should unfortunately arrive when a further 
exposition shall become necessary, it will be 
found, that it was not for want of evidence that 
my statement of this day has been defective. 

An amendment has been proposed, purporting 
a delay of a week, but in effect, intended to pro- 
duce a total abandonment of the object of the 
Address ; and that amendment has been justified 
by a reference to the conduct of the Government, 
and to the language used by me in this House, 
between three and four years ago. It is stated, 
and truly, that I did not then deny that cause for 
war had been given by France in the invasion of 
Spain, if we had then thought fit to enter into war 
on tbat account. But it seems to be forgotten that 
there is ope main difference between that case 
and the present — which difference, how;ever, is 
essential and all-sufficient, We were then free 
to go to war, if we pleased, . on grounds . of politi- 
tical expedienpy. But we were not then bound 
to interfere, on behalf of Spain, as we now are 
bound to interfere on behalf of Portugal, by the 
obligations of treaty. War might then have been 
our free choice, if we had deemed it politic : in- 
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terference on behalf of Portugal is now our duty, 
unless we are prepared to abandon the principles 
of national faith and national honour. 

It is a singular confusion of intellect which 
confounds two cases so precisely dissimilar. Par 
from objecting to the reference to 1823, I refer to 
that same occasion to show the consistency of the 
conduct of myself and my colleagues. We were 
then accused of truckling to France, fi-om a pusil- 
lanimous dread of war. We pleaded guilty to 
the charge of wishing to avoid war. We de- 
scribed its inexpediency, its inconveniences, and 
its dangers— (dangers, especially of the same sort 
with those which I have hinted at to-day) ; but 
we declared that, although we could not overlook 
those dangers, those inconveniences, and that 
inexpediency, in a case in which remote in- 
terest and doubtful policy were alone assigned 
as motives for war, we would cheerfully affront 
them all, in a case — if it should arrive — where 
national faith or national honour were concerned. 
Well, then, a case has now arisen, of which the 
essence is faith — of which the character is honour. 
And when we call upon Parliament, not for offen- 
sive war— which was proposed to us in 1823 — 
but for defensive armament, we are referred to 
our abstinence in 1823, as disqualifying us for 
exertion at the present moment : and are told, 
that because we did not attack France on that 
occasion, we must not defend Portugal on this. 
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I, Siri like' the proposers of the amendment, 
place the. two cases of 1823 amd 1826/ side by 
side, and deduce from them, when taken together, 
the exposition and justification of our general 
policy; I appeal from the warlike preparations 
of to*day, to the forbearance of 1823, in proof of 
the pacific character of our counsels; I appeal 
from the imputed tameness of 1823, to the Mes- 
sage of to*night^ in illustration of the nature of 
those motives, by which a Government, generally 
pacific, may nevertheless be justly roused into 
action. 

Having thus disposed of the objections to the 
Addresi^ I come next to the suggestions of some 
who profess themselves friendly to the purpose y>f 
it^ but mbo would carry that purpose into effect 
by\ means which I certainly cannot approve. It 
haa been suggested, Sir, that we should at once 
ship off the Spanish refugees now in this country, 
for Spain ; and that we should, by the repeal of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, let loose into the con* 
teft all the ardent and irregular spirits of this 
country. . Sir, this is the very suggestion which 
I ij^ave anticipated with apprehension, in any war 
in which this country might be engaged, in the 
present unquiet state c^ the minds of men in £u* 
rope. These are the expedifents^ the tremendous 
character of which I ventured to adumbrate 
rather than to describe, in the speech with 
which I prefaced the present motion* Such ex- 
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pedients I disclaim. I dread and deprecate the 
employment of itfaem. ' So faf^ indeed, ai^ Spain 
herself/ is. cDBcensi^/ the employment of such 
means would foe strictly, I might say^ epigramma* 
tieally just; The* Foreign Enliistment Act was 
passed in the year 1819, if not at the direct re- 
questj. for the especial benefit ' of Spain; What 
right; then, would Spain ha^e to complain if we 
should repeal it now, for the especial benefit of 
Portugal? 

The Spanish refugees have been harboured in 
this country; it is true ; but on condition of ab- 
staining from hostile expeditiofifi^ agdtli^t Spain; 
and more than once, whten such expeditions have 
been . fdanned, the British Goven^meiit has inter-^ 
fered to suppress them^ How its this tenderness 
for Spain rewarded? Spain not only harboui^, 
and (fosters^ and sustains, but arms, equips, and 
marshals the traitorous refugees of Portugal, and 
pourd them by thousands into the bosom of Qreat 
Britain's nearest ally. So far, then, as Spain is 
concerned, the advice of those who wotild send 
forth against Spain such dreadful elements'' of 
strife and destruction, is, as I have admitted, liot 
unjust. But I repeat^ again and again, that I 
disclaim all such^ expedients ; and that I dread 
especially a^war with^Spain, because it is the vHit 
of all others in which, by the example and prac- 
tice of Spain herself, such expedients are most 
likely to be adopted. Let us avoid that war if 
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we Ciap — that is, if Spain will permitus to do so. 
But in any case, let us. endeavour to strip any- 
war — if war we must have — of that formidable 
and disastrous character which the honourable 
an4 learned gentleman (Mr. Brougham) has so 
eloquently described ; and which I was happy to 
hear him concur with me in deprecating, as the 
most fatal evil by which the world could be 
afflicted. 

Sir, there is another suggestion with which I 
cannot agree, although brought forward by two 
honourable members (Sir R. Wilson and Mr. 
Baring), who have, in the most handsome manner, 
stated their reasons for approving of the line of 
coi^duct now pursued by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Those honourable members insist that the 
French army in Spain hsis heea, if not the cause, 
the encouragement, of the late attack by Spain 
against Portugal ; that His Majesty *s Govern- 
ment were highly culpable in allowing that army 
to enter into Spain ; that its stay there is highly 
injurious .to British interests and honour; and 
that we ought instantly to call upon France to 
withdraw it- 
There arCj Sii:, so many considerations con- 
wcted with these propositions, that were I to 
enter into them all, they would carry me far 
t^yond what is either necessary or expedient to 
be stated on the present occasion. Enough, 
perhaps> it is for me to say, that I do not see how 
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the withdrawing of the French troops from Spain, 
could effect our present purpose. I believe, Sir, 
that the French army in Spain is now a protec- 
tion to that very party which it was originally 
called in . to put down. Were the French army 
suddenly removed at this precise moment, I verily 
believe that the immediate effect of that removal 
would be, to give full scope to the unbridled rage 
of a fanatical faction, before which, in the whirl- 
wind of intestine strife, the party least in numbers 
would be swept away. 

So much for the immediate effect of the demand 
which it is proposed to us to make, if that demaiMi 
were instantly .succes3fuL But when, with refe • 
rence to the larger question of a military occupa- 
tion of Spain by France, it is averred, that by 
that occupation th^ relative situation of Great 
Britain and France is altered; that France is 
thereby exalted and Great Britain lowered, in 
the eyes, of Europe ; — I must beg leave to say, that 
I dissent from that averment. The House knows 
— the country knowa — ^that when the French 
army was on the point of entering Spain, Hiis; 
Majesty's Government did all in their power to 
prevent it ; that we resisted it by all means, short 
of war. I have just now stated some of the 
reasons why we did not think the entry of that 
army into Spain, a sufficient ground for war ; but 
there was, in addition to those which I have 
stated V this peculiar reason, — ^that whatever effect 
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a ix^ar, commeneed upon the mere ground of the 
entty of a French army into Spain, might have, it 
ptobably^ would not have had the effect of getting 
that army out of Spain. In a war against France 
at that time^ as at any other, you might, perhaps, 
have acquired military glory ; you might, perhaps, 
have exterided your colonial possessions; you 
might even have achieved, at great cost of blood 
and t)*easure, an honourable peace ; but as to get-^ 
ting the French out of Spain, that would ^ave 
been the one object which you, almost certainly, 
would not have accomplished. How seldom, in 
the whole history of the wars of Europe, has any 
wai? between two great powers ended^ in the ob- 
taining of the exacts the identical object^ for 
which the war was begun ! 

Besides^S^ir^ I confects I think, that the effects 
of the French occupation of Spain have been infi^ 
iiitfely eicaggerated. - . 

:\)|:4o^not blanse those exaggeratiohs ;< because I 
am awijBii^^that tbey are to be attributed! 'to the 
vihloHe<itions of Mme of the best 1^m6s<of €»ur4is^ 
taiy ; thbt they are thd Echoes > of >sentimentsv 
frfaieh ill tile i days of William and of Aniiei anfi^ 
mated^tfae debatesi and dictated the ^votes of the 
British ParUiment. IKT^ peace wasi ia thod^e days 
tlk)ught s<i)feifer;tius cbuntrynFv^hilethe crcrwvi bf 
Spain contjuraed on^ Kibe bead* of a: Bourbonv But 
urer^ not' the vappnebensions of > those days greatiy 
^omititB^eiU'^^ ipoiKer^xSpaiii • swidlowed 
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up the power of maritime England ?r--Qr; does 
England still remain, after the lap^e of: more /than 
a century, during which the arown of Spain has 
been worn fay a Bourbon, — niched in a nook of 
that same Spain—Gibraltar; an ocQupation wbiob 
was contemporaneous with the apprehensions 
that I have describedi and which has hapfaly 
survived them ? 

Again, Sir, — ^is the Spain of the ja^^nt? day 
the Spain of which the statesopcien of the times of 
William and Anne were so much afcaid? Is it 
indeed the nation whose puissance wasi expeoteii 
ix) shake Engdalid fronv het^ sphere i No^Sir^it 
was quite ahother Spain -r it was the Spaing wi^io 
the limits of whose empire the sun never setr-^it 
was Spain **with the /wrffe^'V that excited the 
jealousies and alarmed the imaginations-^ of our 
ancestors. 

But then. Sir, the balance of power 1—rThe 
entry of the French army into Spain disturbed 
that balance, and we ought to have gone to war 
to restore it ! I have already said, that when the 
French army entered Spain, we mighty if w» 
chose, have resisted or resented that measure by 
war. But were there no other meails than war 
for restoring the balance of power 2^s the balance 
of pov^r a fixed^ Bnd unalteraible slaiidard!?^^ Or 
is it not a standard perpetuiitlly varying^ as oiviUf- 
zation advanoes/ and us new nations spring up, 
tod take their place among established political 
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oomihunities ? The balance of power a century 
and a half ago was to be adjusted between France 
alid Spain, the Netherlands, Austria, and Eng- 
land. Some years afterwards, Russia assumed 
her high station in European politics. Some 
years aftet that again, Prussia became not only a 
substantive, but a' preponderating monarchy. — 
Thus, while the balance of power continued in 
principle the same, the means of adjusting it be- 
came more varied and enlarged. Theybecahae 
enlarged, in proportion to the increased number 
of considerable states— in proportion, I may say, 
to the number of weights which might be shifted 
into the one or the other scale. To look to the 
policy of Europe, in the times of William and 
Anne, for the purpose of regulating the balance of 
power in Europe at the present day, is to disregard 
the progress of events, and to confuse dates atid 
fticts which throw a reciprocal light upon each 
other. 

'It would be disingenuoiis, indeed; not to admit 
that the entry of the French army into Spain was, 
in a certain sense, a disparagement — an affront to 
the pride — --a blow to the feelings of England : — 
and it can hardly be supposed that the Govern- 
ment did not sympathize, on that occasion, with 
the feelings of the people.' ^ B\it I deny that, 
questionistble or censurable as the act might be, it 
WBft otte which necessarily called fdr our diredt 
and hostile opposition. Was nothing then to bb' 
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done ?— Was there no other mode of resistance^ 
than by a direct attack upon France — or by a 
war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain? What, 
if the possession of Spain might be rendered 
harmless in rival hands — harmless as regairded us 
—and valueless to the possessors? Might not 
compensation for disparagement be obtained, and 
the policy of our ancestors vindicated, by means 
better adapted to the present time ? If France 
occupied Spain, wai^ it necessary, in order to 
avoid the consequences of that occupation — ^that 
we should blockade Cadiz ? No. I looked an- 
other way— I sought materials of compensation 
in another liemisphere. Contemplating Spain, 
such as our ancestors had known her, I resolved 
that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain 
' f mth the Indies^'' I ^ called the ' New World into 
Qxi^tence, to redress the balance of the Old. 

, It is thus. Sir,' that I answer the accusation 
brought against His Majesty's Government, of 
h^yipg. allowed tlie French army to usurp and 
to rQt^in the occupation of Spain. That ocott-t 
pa^tipn, I am quite confident, is an unpaid and 
unredeemed burden to: France. It is a burden 
of which, I verily believe, France would be 
glftd, , to rid herself. But they know little of tlie 
feelings of the French Government, and of the 
spirit of the French nation, who do not know, 
that, worthless or burdensome as that occupation 
may be, the way to rivet her in it would be, by 
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angry or intemperate representations, to make 
the continuance of that occupation a point of 
honour. 

I believe. Sir, there is no other subject upon 
which I need enter into defence or explanation. 
The support which the Address has received, 
from all parties in the Ho^se, has been such as 
would make it both unseemly and ungrateful in 
me to trespass unnepessarily upon their patience. 
In conclusion, Sir, I shall only once more declare, 
that the object pf tl^e Address, which I propose 
to you, is not war. : — it^ objwt is to take the last 
chance of pea«e. . • If you do not ga forth, on this 
occasion to the aid of Portugal, Portiigfai will be 
trampled down, to your irretrievable disgrace : 
f--apd then will come war in the train of national 
degradation. If, under circumstances like these, 
you wait till Spain has matured her secret machi- 
nations into open hostility, you will in a little 
whilje have the sort of war required by the pacific 
tors : — and who shall say where that war will 

end? 

. . . , ... • ■ . ' 

The Amendment was then put and negatived, there ap- 
pearing only three or four supporters for Mr. Hume's pro- 
position ; and the original question was then put and car- 
ried, with only the same number of dissentients. 
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BIARCH Ist, 1B27. 



. Mr. . Sec a£;TABY Canning ttioved that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of the Acts of 
55 Gea III, c. 26, and 6 Geo* IV., p. 65, relative to the 
trade in Com. 

On the Speaker putting the question — 

SiE EbwAED Knat'chbull stated, that he had no ob- 
jection to the House resolving itsielf into a Committee; but 
he begged that such assent on his part might not be under^. 
stood as pledging him, with respect to any ulterior measures 
which laiight be proposed to the Committee for their adop- 
tion. 

Me. Seceetaey Canning replied, that of course it was 
impossible that the honourable baronet, by assenting to the 
motion, could be so pledged. He was aware, that the 
more regular course would have been to have given notice 
of this; motion yesterday; but as that had been rendered 
impossible, in consequence of there being no House, he 
should now move (the Speaker having left the Chair), that 
the House do resolve itself into a Committee upon the 
Conv^a-ws, . , . 



This Wirlig done 

Ma. Segretart Canning then addressed the 
House to the following effect : — Before I open the 
propositions which it is my duty to lay before the 
Committee, I trust they will permit me to detain 

VOL* VI. I 
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them a few minutes, while I express my grateful 
acknowledgments for the indulgence which they 
t^ave lately extended to me. I do assure them 
tjiat I should neither have called for that indul- 
gence, nor have be^n disposed to avail myself of 
it from considerations merely personal to myself; 
..and certain 1 am that there are those among the 

colleague* with whom 1 have the honour to serve, 

■ * •••■', 

into whose hands a question of this nature might 
have been entrusted, with advantage greater than, 
J fear, it will provp to have been to mine. But, 
5ir, the reasons which have induced ipe to take 
upon myself this task, are simply these. Much 
as the question upon which I am now to address 
the House, has been agitated, and great as has 
been the iijflammation of men's minds in respect 
to it, in . this House, and out of this House, it 
,has been thought desirable that when the propo- 
sitions of the Government on the subject should 
be brought forward in Parliament, they should 
be brought forward in that manner which should 
, most clearly indicate that they were the propo- 
sitions of the Government at large, and not the 
emanations of a particular department. In the 
absence of my right honourable friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (whom severe indis- 
position prevents from attending in his place this 
day), I can the more freely say it, that to his 
care especially this business would have been 
much better confided, if it had not been that the 
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consideration to which I have just alludedi induced 
me to alk)w it to be placed in my hands^ 

If this consideration was felt strongly in the 
beginning of the present Session of Parliament, 
when the first postponement of the question was 
proposed, and freely acceded to by the House, 
undoubtedly it has derived additional strength 
from the late afflicting dispensation of Providence 
(of which we are still, Sir, watching the issue 
with trembling anxiety), which deprives my noble 
friend at the head of His Majesty's Government, 
of the opportunity of appearing in his place in 
the other House of Parliament, to submit there> 
simultaneously, the same propositions which I am 
now about to state to this House to-night ; and tp 
vindicate to himself that share — that paternity, I 
may rather say— of a measure, which I know my 
noble friend was most anxious so to vindicate to 
himself; and upon the success of which he was 
resolved to stake (more than perhaps any Minister 
of this country, within my memory, has ever 
done upon any measure of such a nature) that 
eminent reputation which is naturally most dear, 
as Well as most honourable to an individual in his 
exalted station, and^ if necessary, that station 
itself. 

It is, therefore. Sir, not less as the represen^^ 
tative of my noble friend at the head of His 
Majesty's Treasury, than it is as the organ of His 
Majesty *s Government in this House, that X bring 

i2 
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forward the present propositions. I only hope, 
Sir^ that I shall be able so to communicate them 
to the House, as to prove not altogether an un- 
worthy expositor of a measure which I have 
derived from him, and of which he entrusted to 
me the charge. 

In acknowledging, Sir, the disqualifications 
which I willingly admit that I labour under in 
bringing forward this measure, I must also confess 
that there is, perhaps, one qualification — minor 
and accidental — for the discharge of such a duty, 
to which I may at the same time lay claim. 
During the long and repeated discussions upon 
the Corn Laws, which have at different periods 
occupied the attention of Parliament, it has so 
happened that I have never taken any part. In 
the year 1815, when the question was first 
agitated here, I was absent from this country. 
In the year 1822, when it was again brought 
forward, it did happen also, that, from particular 
circumstances, my lot being then cast for a very 
distant destination, I was not in the habit of 
attending very assiduously in this House, and 
particularly upon the detailed discussions of the 
Corn Bill. With the single exception of a clause 
which my situation, as member for Liverpool, 
occasipned me |:o bring in — a clause which gave 
to the House, I am afraid, ^ great deal of trouble, 
under the name of the '* grinding clause, and 
which was proposed to be inserted in the bill in 
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its progress through Parliament, with various 
success, at different stagies of its discusfeibn— I 
took no part whatever in the Corn Bill of 1822. 

True it is, also, that in the course of the last 
Session, I submitted to the House a propositidik 
for the temporary opening of the ports, under 
the pressure of particular circumstances ; but oA 
that occasion there was on all parts of the House, 
by common consent, an entire abstinence from all 
discussion on the general subject of Convv I 
trust, therefore, that without any sort of merit of 
mine, I come to the discussion, uninfluenced by 
feelings or prejudices, to which, under different 
circumstances, I might have been liable. I cdme 
to this discussion without any prepossessions, 
without any pledges in favour of plans or propo- 
sals formerly suggested : and, at the same time, 
without any bias, without any predilection,' still 
more without any acrimony towards any x)f the 
parties, or opinions, concerned in thosie former 
discussions. 

It does, indeed, surprise me, that into these dis- 
cussions so much of hostile feeling should occa- 
sionally have found its way; first, because I fet^l 
that, as to the result, the differences are infinitdy 
less between the parties than they have been 
stated to be in argument; and, secondly, because, 
various as the opinions are which have been 
brought forward on this subject, on different sides, 
I have never yet seen or heard the extreme 
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opinion, upon either side, unequiv6cdly and im- 
conditionally supported. 

The general question id, as to the introduction 
of foreign Com into this country. It is obvious 
that the extreme opinion, on one side, would be 
for perpetual, unmitigated prohibition. It is Ob- 
Yioiis that the extreme opinion on the other side, 
would be for perpetual, unrestricted importation. 
"Now, I have not yet met with any person who, 
l>y writing, or in speaking, has maintained abso- 
' loteiy, and without qualification, either of these 
extreme opinions. 

All between these extreme opinions, however 
different or distinct the intermediate stages may 
,be, each from the other, are yet only questions 
Hsf mode and degree-^questions, in discussing 
which, I think-as in discussing many others- 
gentlemen are apt to use arguments that rather 
•go beyond their own meaning; but, between 
'.which, it can at least be said, that there is no 
impossibility of effecting an approximation. I 
►have never met with the advocate of a free trade 
-in Com, who, when pressed in argument, has 
loot admitted, that, to the agricultural interest 
of this country, some protection must be given. 
:I have never met, on the other hand^ with the 
.person who has carried his agncultural doctrines 
%o high as to «ay, that he was willing to rifiik all 
. the consequences of an inflexible and unmitigated 
^exclusion. On the one side, they who contend 
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most loudly for the admission of forqiga Corn, 
allow, as I have stated, that a , protection is du^ 
to our domestic agriculture. As to the. modeT-as 
to the amount— ^as to the degree— of that protec- 
tion, there are many opinions; but, the principJie 
that some sxxchi protection is due, I have never yt^t 
lieard broadly denied. On the other side, thosie 
^of the agricultural interest who press the doctrine 
of prohibitio^ most strongly, always qualify ,«udi 
doctrine, as to the preference to be given to qi^ 
own agricultural interest, by the admission^ or 
rather, indeed, by the argument, tha.t, howevw 
peremptory the law in that respect may be, there 
will always remain in Parliament, or (Parliameht 
not sitting) in the Executive Government^ tkie 
power of allowing fojeign Com tp come in to 
the aid of the country upon any special emer- 
gency. 

Why, then. Sir, we have the admisi^ion on the 
one ^ide, that our own agriculture is necessarily 
40 be protected — we have the admission on the 
other side that an unremitting exclusiop of foreign 
Corn is not the mode to be pursued, with a vie^v 
.to that protection. Halving these admissions v^^^m 
the general principle, all the rest is,.. as I h2i»ie 
«aid, >a questionpf mpde and of . degree— a *quef - 
tion, that is, .in what mpd% and to what degree, 
shall ' that ; ■ protection to which the agricultural 
interest of this country is so admitted to be m- 
titled^ be extended? / 
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The last few years have produced two or three 
distinct plans, in reference to the protection, 
which it is thus conceded on all hands it is neces- 
sary to afford to the agricultural interest. I may 
mention, in' the first place, the one to which the 
Authority of the late Mr. Ricardo's name is attached; 
another, which I believe originated with a noble 
lord, in the other House of Piarliament ; and a 
third, which I shall merely designate as that 
which comprises the doctrines of the more severe 
and theoretical of the political economists ; and 
with which every body who is at all acquainted 
with the periodical literature of the age, may be 
iStipposed to be conversant. 

These three plans, the Committee will observe, 
have been devised by persons the most generally 
favourable to a free trade in Corn ; which plans, 
nevertheless, not only admit the necessity of pro- 
tection to the landed interest, but specify the 
hiode and degree in which, according to the 
notions of those persons, that protection should 
be administered. One of these plans' is to impose 
» dttty of twenty khillings per quarter on Corn. 
(W'heto, in the course of this argument, I say 
€ofn, I fep^k of Wheat. The duties on the 
tJther -specie* of grain follow, of confsei in due 
^it)J<orti<m.) I &^% by one bf these pteto&»a doty 
'Bf t^^nty shillings Jief ^qtiarteft' on wheatt^imported, 
*#fest6 be imposed, without ref(Weiice to price; 
iuchtiuty to be diminished yfearly,' until it was 
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reduced to five shillings or ten shillings the 
quarter; at one of which mitigated rates that 
duty was to be permanent. The second plan, 
which was devised by a noble lord, as I have said, 
in the other House, differed from that of Mr. 
Ricardo in this respect, that it proposed to begin 
the scale of protection at a duty of sixteen 
shillings, to be diminished gradually to ten shil- 
lings, and at that rate to be rendered permanent. 
The last plan to which I have referred, and that 
which is the most recent, is, to lay a duty, once 
for all, of five or six shillings per quarter, without 
reference to price, which duty is to be of per- 
manent duration ; but with this provision, that, 
ia case of a great extremity of pressure from a 
defective supply of our markets, it might be 
doubtful whether such permanent duty should not 
be relaxed. 

Now, Sir, my objection to each of these three 
plans, is comprised in the very case supposed, of 
the possible occurrence of such a pressure, viz. 
that when that pressure comes, each or any of 
these plans, if adopted, would prove delusive to 
the agricultural interest. Sir, it is quite impossi- 
ble to suppoise, that, ia a state of e^streme pressure, 
with fa^une in your street^^ in your workshops* 
/andyouc<^ttag9$> the Goyam^ijent coiUd <^ntinuie 
tQ l^vy 1 ftny sujQh, duty^ whether . of five shillings 
or 0^ ten shillings, a,t the pnt^ports, on the im* 
portation of foreign Corn. Either the Parliament, 
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if sittings would feel itself bound to ibterfibre, 
under the pressure of such an emergency, and 
would suspend such duty ; or if Parliament were 
jkoi sitting, the Executiv,e Government would 
.assume the discretion to suspend it. The objec- 
ttion, therefore, to this mode of pyptection seems 
to be, that it does not answer its purpose ; that 
it admits, indeed, the principle of protection, 
but does not carry it, in all cases, into effect. 

On the. other hand. Sir, what is the qualifica- 
tion which they who contend in supporting their 
side of the question for perpetual prohibition, 
propose? They are for perpetual prohibition, 
mitigated only by the occasional interference of 
Parliament, or the Executive Government. They 
jLppeal from legislation to discretion — they are un- 
willing to take that step now, which their own ad- 
mission, that it may be to be taken hereafter under 
the pressure of necessity, clearly shews that they 
contemplate, as probable ; and they either 
ipipose upon Parliament the duty of legislating 
under a dire emergency^ or upon the Executive 
^to exercise a discretionary power of suspending 
^ that prohibition, which prohibition they contend 
Parliament ought in the first instance to enact. 
,£• 'From these extremes, I turn, therefore, to more 
:|iractical .questi^msi What is the degree of pro- 
^•tedtio^that ougbt to be given. tp. our domestic 
^Hgricillture ? Do the laws, as they are now ex- 
^presj^d^ . afford the predise degree of protection 
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whick i$ desiraMe ? Do they afford it in the best 
mode? Do they afford it to a proper or to aa 
unnecessary ei^tent I 

The law of the year 1815 introduced for the 
first time^ into the legislation of this country, 
upon the subject of Com, and its importation from 
foreign countries, the principle of absolute prohiir 
bition-r-I jsay, Sir, for the first time ; and,, so far 
as I know, it was the first time, with only ooe 
exception. It does appear, indeed, upon some 
researches which have been prosecuted into this 
subject, that (long anterior to the act of 1815— in 
the time, indeed, of Edward, IV. some three 
^jentaries and a half ago) a law was passed ; the 
substance of that law, I collect to have been a6 
follows : — That, whenever wheat should be at a 
<tertain price in this country, not only should 
foreign wheat be excluded from coming into the 
kingdom at all, but that the orJiest grown in the 
neighbourhood of one town iil'England, should not 
-be transmissible to another town, where a difference 
in the price of that commodity: prevailed. 

I need hardly observe. Sir, that I mention this 
daw only because, if I were to say, without »qnaib- 
.fication, that^ in 1815, the Legislature for the; first 
.time introduced this principle of prohibition with 
irespect to the^ Corn Trade, I should he liable to hp 
!0CH3tradicted upon the fact But, while I^am'thujs 
citing that ancient law to the House, and y&ry 
;s]ftOiFtLy Mating' its contents, I apprehend, tiiat It 
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cannot be very necessary for me to enter into any 
arguments upon them— such a precedent is not 
calculated^ at this time of day, to weigh much 
with the House or with the country. 

In the year 1815, then, the principle of absolute 
prohibition, up to a certain point, was adopted by 
the Legislature, and this principle. Sir, was quali- 
fied by the opposite principle of unrestricted 
importation. It does appear to me, on a calm 
review of the character of that act of Parliament 
— (not at all pretending, that if I had happened 
to be among those, from whose deliberations that 
measure proceeded, I should have been at all 
wiser than my neighbours)-it does appear to me, 
Sir^ as if this was an experiment to combine the 
most opposite principles in one and the same act 
of legislation. In the act of 1815, Sir, here is 
absolute prohibition, up to eighty shillings ; but 
the moment you turn the point of eighty shillings, 
you arrive at unlimited importation. 

Now, what was the consequence of this mea- 
sure ? JNTot that the extreme forces produced, by 
their operation, a mean power, and went on 
amicably together; but that each in its turn 
prevailed, with its own peculiar mischief— and 
that you had, within the extent of seven years, 
from 1815 downwards, every result that could 
deter men of observation and experience from 
ever resorting again to the principle either of ab- 
solute prohibition, or of unlimited importation ; 
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and, most undoubtedly, from any attempt to unite 
again the two together. 

Let us now inquire what was the operation of 
this law? It passed, as I have said, in 1815, I 
say nothing at present of price : I shall come to 
the consideration of that point presently. The 
law of 1 815 imposed absolute prohibition up to the 
price of eighty shillings. The harvest of 1816, it 
is well known, was one of the most unfavourable 
that this country ever experienced. It was known 
to be so as early as the beginning of August in 
ihat year. It was on the 15th of August, 1816, 
that that average of prices was to be prepared, 
which was to govern the question of exclusion oh 
the one side, or importation on the other, for the 
next three months. On the 15lh of August, the 
price of wheat was above the importing price of 
the law of 1815; but it had not been so for a 
sufficiently long period to give an average price 
above the importing price. The result was, 
therefore, that the ports remained closed during 
three starving months from August to November, 
1816 ; and did not open until the l5th of Noveiii- 
ber of that year, after the price had been for abbiit 
fif^teen weeks above the importing price, and 
when all the northern ports o^ Europe werfe gbtit 
against supply. The ports opened in NoVemfb'^ir, 
1816, and remained open till thisi Novetnbfer otuie 
followmg year^ wlien they btbsed; the" ^.v^i^gfe 
price being less than eighty shiTltngg* by thfe^'fjt^fe- 
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iion o{ Jive-pence. The harvest of the year 1817 
having been nearly or quite as bad as that of 
1816, we had again a scarcity of supply, but the 
ports, thus closed in November, 1817, of course 
did not open until February, 1818. 

Although the harvest of that year (1818) was 
most abundant, not only in this country, but in 
all the corn-growing countries of Europe ; yet, by 
some accident, or by some contrivance, the ports 
were continued open on the 16th of November, 
1818, by a fraction of two-pence : and by conse- 
quence, for the next three months, from Novem- 
ber, 1818, to the quarterly average of February, 
1819» an extraordinary influx of foreign Corn 
continued to inundate the country, already inun- 
dated by a plenty of its own growth ; prices were 
in consequence depressed to an extraordinary 
degree. Indeed, the effect of these three months' 
importations produced, as I have said, by a frac- 
tional difference oftwo-pence, was felt in the depre- 
ciation of the market for the three succeeding 
years. 

Thus, by the system of 1815, the ports were 
shut when the supply at home was deficient, and 
-when the introduction of foreign grain was loudly 
cisilled for— and opened when the home market 
Was glutted, and when it was most expedient to 
shut but foreign supply: and the one opera- 
tion and the other were produced by fractions gf 
jfive-pence and of two-pence respectively* 
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The consequence^ then. Sir, of setting the^^e 
two extreme principles in action, of setting them 
in conflict with each other, was this — that eac& 
class of the community in its turn became a suf- 
ferer ; and that each class applied to this . House 
for relief. We all remember what the summer of 
1817 was. And any honourable gentleman who 
will take the trouble of turning back to the jour- 
nals of this House, will see with what hundreds of 
petitions our table was loaded, in the years 1819, 
1820, and 1821, when the agricultural interest 
was suffering from the extraordinary fluctuation 
of prices. The extreme difference of prices 
during the period for which this system was in 
operation, that is from 1815 to 1822, was not less 
than this— on the one hand, one hundred and twelve 
shillings per quarter (this was in the year 1817)-* 
on the other hand, thirty-eight ishillings (this was in 
1822), a fluctuation being no less than seventy-four 
shillings per quarter ! 

In 1822, the House listened to the prayer of 
the agricultural interest, and the law of 1815 was 
revised. Of that revised law it may be sufficient 
to say, that it has never come into operation. It 
was, nevertheless, in one respect, materially dif- 
ferent from the law of 1815. It called duty to its 
aid ; it gave up, as a principle, unlimited prohibi>- 
tion, and contemplated a price at which Foreign 
Corn might be admitted, under a protecting 
duty. It admitted importation at eighty shillings 
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first, and afterwards at seventy shillings— at a 
duty first of seventeen shillings, and afterwards 
of twelve shillings. But to that revised law was 
ani^xed qt prefixed a clause, which stood as an 
outwork, as it were, to prevent the body of the 
law frota being ever approached. This clause 
retained the provision of the law of 1815, that 
importation should be prohibited up to the price of 
eighty shillings ; the consequence of which was, 
and still is, that we live now as much under the 
operation of the original provision of exclusion up 
to eighty shillings, as if the law of 1815 still con- 
tinued unaltered. The result, then, of the alte- 
ration of 1822, has been perfectly null, for the 
revised law has never come into operation at all. 

If; then, unlimited prohibition, or if unre- 
fitricted importation^ whether singly or jointly, 
dq Jiot afford the proposed protection to agricul- 
ture ia an unexceptionable manner, and if it be 
admitted that duty is the better mode of protec- 
tion^ lie^tusnow consider the question of duty. 
Can any fixed duty ever be effectual to answer 
its own purpose ? Take, if you will, Mr. Ricardo's 
plan; or either of the two plans to which I 
have called the attention of the Committee ; or 
take either of the duties proposed by the act 
of 1822, that of seventeen shillings, or that of 
twelve shillings j and let it be fixed and invariable 
— and then see how it will operate. Let us 
suppose the duty of twelve shillings to be in ques- 
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tion. We find whe^t to have been in one year 
one hundred and twelve shillings per quarter: 
consider what an aggravation an addition of a 
duty of twelve shillings would be of the suffer- 
ings of the community^ from the high price of 
corn. In another year we find the price of the 
quarter to be seventy-four shillings less : consider 
how small would be the protection to the iatgridul. 
turist from a duty of twelve shillings added to 
thirty-eight shillings. • 

It seems perfectly clear,, therefore, that a duty, 
to be effectually a protection on the one hand.anid 
not an undue burden on the other, must vary 
with the price of Corn. The average of prices, 
for twelve years immediately preceding 1815, was 
eighty-four shillings and five-pence. The average 
of the first six years of this period of twelve years, 
was seventy-two shillings and two-pence. The 
average of the six years immediately preceding 
1815, was ninety-eight shillings and sixpence. 
Now, the price assumed by the law of 1815, was 
eighty shillings. This price was taken upon the 
consideration, no doubt, that as the war was 
then at an end, much was to be deducted from the 
price on account of the cessation of the war expen- 
diture. I think, upon the whole, that that price 
was fairly chosen ; and I mean to affix no bliaiEue 
upon the law of 1815, in this respect. 

The average price of Com for the twelve years, 

VOL. VI. K 
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from 1815 to the last year, was sixty-four shillings 
and eleven-pence. 

. The average price, for the six years following 
1815, was seventy-four shillings and two-peace* 

And the average of the last six years of this 
period, from 1820, was fifty-five shillings and 
nine pence. — 

In. the year 1822, the permanent price assumed 
was seventy shillings. I am not: disposed to 
quarrel with it, although it is to be observed, 
that it goes upon a very different state of things 
from that which had governed the law of 1815; 
lor it is to be remembered, that the reduction of 
taxation and of the public expenditure had pro- 
duced, in 1822, a considerable difference in the 
condition of the country. 

i.. If it tbe considered that, in addition to the 
djminulion of expenditure and reduction of tax- 
atiou which I have just noticed, there was, in the 
year 1819, another material change effected in the 
state of the country by the act which restored 
the value of the currency, I think it will be allowed 
that on the veiy same principles on which, in the 
year 1822, the price of seventy shillings may have 
beej|i a proper one, sixty shillings would, for all 
purposes of justice and equity, to all parties, be 
sufficient at this moment. 

Sixty shillings is the medium between the 
average of the last twelve years, and the average 
of the last six years of that period ; it is the exact 
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average of the last four years. Is it not fair, there- 
fore, to consider this as the price, to which ttie 
protection of the agricultural fetereSt shotiW be 
limited, and which ParUaxnent, looking to the 
principle of its fottner legislation on the strbject, 
would be justified in fixing? My noble friend, 
whose researches, and opportunities of in(|liiriDg 
into this subject, have be^ tauch ni6r^ laborious 
and ample Hian my own, w&s of opinion, that 
sixty shillings was the price, up to which the 
landed interest are entitled to protection. 

So much. Sir, for tibe amount ; next, as to the 
mode in which this protection ought to be giveik 
I have mentioned to the Committee the reasons 
which induce me to think that z,Juved duty is not 
the duty to be adopted— that a fixed duty, with*- 
out reference to variation of price, must at 6ne 
time be too high, at another too low — and, by thB 
very circumstance that it does not itself valry^ 
while the other quantity id perpetually varying; 
it would be introducing perpetual inequalities. I 
conceive, that a scale of d^ies^ which: i^ouM 
vary inversely as the p(rioes of Corn, cbirteti^ 
the exceiKs, and making up the defici^nciy, and 
tending by this alternate laid to thehr general 
equalization, would be that which would carry 
in itself the best chance of general steadiness; a 
property, which is perhaps the first thin^, per- 
haps even before occasional cheapness, to be 

k2 
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, eonsidered in legislation on the subsistence of the 
people. 

As to the^ amount of such duty^-rrthe grounds 
' on which any particular amount should be as- 
sumed, is matter Tof more detail - than I think it 
, expedient t at ' present to enter into; for I am 
•^awaroi that prices in foreign markets^ and many 
rofther 'matters of that i nature, should .properly 
enter into, suchardiscussion. Upon the best con- 
'Sidei^atibn which my noble friend at the head of 
His Majesty's Government was able to give to 
this subject, he satisfied himself that a protecting 
duly of! twenty shillings, where the price, of ithe 
quarter of wheat is sixty shillings, would be as 
much as it would be reasonable and fair: to im- 
pose, and notmore* = . a. 

Taking - as . the mean term of >i our i plan the 
average price of wheat at sixty^ shillings^ and. the 
duty at twenty shillings, it is proposed t to* dijaninish 
that duty by two shillings for every shilling of 
itu^reaseof the average price a&>t;e.sixty(shiUing(j ; 
andv ' on the . xnmtrary, to increase : that vdUty; by 
two^sbdlliligs for.eitfery shilling which the/ average 
fndoe shalt &11 ^/^rsixty shillings^ The effect 
of this soaleithen will be,; that, from the assumed 
prioei • of \ si?cty shillings up i to . sixty rodei shiUings, 
there will he a duty of tweuty^ shillings fc from 
shi^einoahiijiii^ito siixtyytwo shillings, the duty 
will tte^eigtiteeiirshillmgsi;: from sixty^two to sixty- 
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three shillings^ the dtrty will be sixteem shillings ; 
from sixty-three shillings to sixty-four shiUingSf 
ftM¥teen 'shillings ; from sixty-four shillings to 
:»xty^fiire Shilltegs; twelve shillings; firomsixty- 
fiv^ t^ sixty-six shillings/ ten* shillings ; andsoon^ 
Uhtil the pride ihatving arrived at seventy shillings, 
all duty will oeisise, and ittiportation be perfectly 
fifeei--iwith the exeej^tion: merely of the ^nominal 
d^ty of regiistration at the Custom-housei Thus at 
sixty-five^shillings, the duty will bei ten shillings; 
and iat sevehty shillidgsy it will bease altdgethtsr, 
and iliiporta^b]^ be perfectly free; \ This; Sir, 'is 
the ^asc€inding ^^cale 6i price. > ^ On^ihe other haxid, 
as td the descendihg'seale from *sidcty shillings to 
flfty-hifte^ shillings, there « will -be an addittbn of 
two shillings. So that, at fifty-fiye shillings^ the 
4tity-%ill amount to thirty shillings-^in^ other 
i4noM»', to a^ ptobibitory duty, as it is intended 
Ihttt at that price it should be. 

i trust, Sip, that it will b6- felt that this project 
has-ibeen impartially conceived; and X confess 
that I can anticipate from those who insist upon^a 
law of prohibition, on the one hand — or from those 
whb insist upon unlimited importation,, on-^tiie 
other hand— ^no objection-, but such^ as^mui^t in- 
evitibfy belong, in their eyesj to ewery»plan of 
compromise or settlement. ' ? i . . 

I am aware, indeed, that there is one question, 
which may arise from the stiatement that I have 
made — I am aware that I may be asked, by the 
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itgric^Uur^l bpdy, *' If there be any point on 
.which yom are prepared to grant us a prohibitory 
duty, why not» at that point, establish an absolute 
prohibition?'' I will t^U you. Sir. In the first 
place, I thmk it 90 light matter, with respect to 
a subject which has been, not li»r years only, but 
for ages> wder the consideratiqn of Parliament, 
that there has been no instance, excepting that of 
1^1^, wherein prohibition has been an admitted 
principle pf legislation. Even during a series of 
yeairs, particularly from J670 to 1774, when it 
wa^s th^ object pf Parliament^ i\pt only to dis- 
courage importation, but to encourage the expor- 
tation ^British Cpm, that diwouragement of 
Importation was carried into effect^ not by pro* 
hibitipn, but by duty. In the second place, I 
mq9t say» that aiter the experience we have had, 
under the law of 1915, there is no great induce- 
ment to our continuing this innovation, (for so 
I must call it). Thirdly^ Sir, it seems to me 
desirable, that if there is to be a trade in Corn at 
all, it should be oonduoted> as far as possible, on 
the principles of other trades, in a sober, regular 
Qonrse, imd not by perpetual jerks and impulses 
arising piut ofeictraoydinary emergencies. ]L am 
)ierii«IMted, chat if importatioiii be always free, 
taking suffi(iient security again^lt an inundiation of 
tlie heime market,^ it will flow in a reguljEM^^ equable 
qv^reftt) 9M{)f>lyi^gitbe real wants of the^ oountry,r 
without ovetrwbqlming it; instead of rendering 
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the trade, as now; under the principle of prohibi<« 
tion, a perpetual series of alternations between a 
drought and a deluge. . 

I tlxink this project will tend to equalize the 
prices, and keep that equalization of prices steady. 
The market will indeed assume such a steadiness; 
that, instead of a fluctuation between one hundred 
and twelve shillings at one time, and thirty-eight*, 
shillings at another, the vibrations will probably 
be found to be limited within the small circle of 
from about fifty-five shillings to about sixty-fiva 
shillings; The plan will provide against the mis4 
chief arising from sudd^i gluts in the market at^ 
one-time, and sudden dearths compelling us to< 
legislate occasionally, in contradiction to our 
general system of legislation, ^t another. It will 
get rid fof another evil ef very gKeatfUtagnitude- — 
the abu^S' of the system of averages*. ^ilf^asl* 
have^already stated, we see that^a fraction of i^tJi^n 
jQi6»ce one way, and oi t/ivchpence the }Othey,fshut 
the ports when- they oaghtv4;o ,have < he^ open^i 
and of)eaed them when they ought to. > have bedn? 
skut|> it isi impossible not ito entertain. i^omeu^usH^ 
picionof thot^oundness ofvtho'^iystemHby wJnohi 
suchf ineonveniesiiti eflfeota tiwera v produe^d*; By, 
thfflj plan^ the a^enage® rwiU< be t ideeHwre^.f^^^dkly^ 
todieodiijiiseek^ a^erag^ T^ttijfli^efniiltlft^idv^tji 4(>f: 
the re^sttingii«!edfif^;: whafr tt^m\ omiXi^v^h^ m 
the .C0»rse^4)f^<a^^imekr, \&m ddep^jS(l^^tt!^r^^ fo 

aoi interisal of thceit^moiiths,!:itf iBi|Mlair>ble ^foDgnsak 
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capitalists to. produce aa effect upon prices by 
unfair means. But^ under the new arrangement^ 
when the average of one Saturday will be over- 
turned by the average of the next Saturday, what 
temptation-^what opportunity can there be: for 
the commission of fraud ? ^ 

This plan will therefore * tend to vindicate the 
respectability of the Corn Trade» which will assume^ 
even in. the eyes of those by whom it has been 
most suspected^ a character more analogou& to 
the regular trade of British merchants in other 
branches of commerce. The plan will also get 
rid entirely of the possibility of such an. inter- 
ference on the part of the Executive Government » 
which some gentlemen refer to with great com- 
placency as a cure, . but which I confess 1 con- 
sider an aggravation of the present system. I 
am perfectly confident, and so die my colleagues^ 
that we did right some months ago ip takingvupon 
ourselves rtbe responsibility of admitting Com not 
admi^ible bylaw. But, though weiwere^rig^htiin 
taking care of the public good^ yre^>m&te) not 
unconspious atLthe time^i andi we have sitice 
received painful infoormationi^^^thaV w^il&./we^did a 
gireat public good, i^ei di<^ irinch >p(fiyat6:Biischie£ 
TlMe;Qus^ura i which >W9iS.iadofiAed td iave .the. 
Qfmntv!f>iftom ithe jii%iridagowbiohi would «bav^iMi« 
lowQd;iia/ s0arciit]^tn«ay have i>ad)(ith6i>eff«t( o£ 
ifljuitiligimorejtbanfonei pi?iviite/fbirt;u^ii0.i ^ihsm£mf> 
9Uie4gei>tlefnen4tiiilk glibly #f respofiMbiHty,- and^ 
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taunt Ministers, as if they would have been itiq^ 
pable of filHng their sit«mtions^ if they* had hesJ* 
tated' to escercise afij extraordinary discretion in 
suGJh^ an emergeneyi I do not say, that/ under a 
similar emergency, we should not be ready to act 
with similar decision again ; but though such an 
emergency may have justified the exercise of -an 
extrtordinary discretion, it is surely incumbefit^ 
upon Ministers to endeavour to prevent a recur- 
rence of it. 

These are someof the benefits which this plan 
presents to the House; and if it sboaM* appt^dr, 
upon trial, that interests, which are ik)W stipfiOsed 
to be- wide as the poles asunder, niay thus' be 
approximated more nearly than is now believed 
to be possibte--such a result would be worth all 
the rest; It will tend to sweeten the ill blood 
which has too long subsisted bet^^n two classes 
of the cotaiminity looking with jealdu^y at eafefe 
other, arid to unite conflictilig opinions ks well as 
interests, which have appeaVed to be altogether 
irreconcileable. ■ > ./^f^ 

These are the j)rinciples on ^hich the pten^t^ 
His Majesty's^ ' Mit^isters i» founded^* tfaesef are' 
the ^objectss wh^ch they i^priDpose^* to -carry itrtto^ 
efiSsict I h9ivt^'ji6s(^ only ^ ^tomimit'^tht^ Resc^^-^ 
tkmsi wdhibh' (§/ bfetvci ^ to^^i^pfese, td' th^ j iidginent 
bft the-Oomftiititecf, whoin I >iifenti»gat,« ^to whatever 
obye»a*kiis th€y wdy^^ 
distaiU td r^eceive it, as ^t U inik^ed ^to^^ be^ mJh^ 
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light ofa peace offering from my noble friend at 
the head of the Government, 

The Resolutions are calculated, as I verily 
believe, to allay jealousies, to terminate disputes, 
and to convince those who have been long cause- 
lessly arrayed against each other, under a notion 
that their respective prosperities were incompa- 
tible, that there is room enough in the world for 
both, and that their advantages may be doubled 
by union. 

In this spirit the Resolutions have been con- 
ceived, and in this spirit I trust they vnll be 
accepted. 

The subjoined Resolutions were then agreed to : — 

RESOLUTIONS. 

* That it is tba ppinion of this Committee, that any sort 
c^Com, Graia* Meal, and Flour, which may xiow by law 
be imported into the United Kingdom, should at all times 
be admissible for home use, upon payment of the duties 
following, viz. : — 

If imported from any foreign country. 
Wheat, viz. £ s. d. 

•— «-^ Whenever the average price of 

Wheats made up and published in 
manner required by la^r, shall be 
60^.* and under 6^8. the quarter, 
the duty shall be for^very quarter. •• 10 

,^* Theifvjrage price of Wheat was si^bjiequeiH^j: JJt«red to 62#, 
and a fraction, and the other sorts of Corn, Grain^ Meal, and Flour, 
linderwent a ph»por^iNUeimo<if(]cati<cM. . .*. ' 
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WHKAt, viz. £ S. d. 

mm •^ and in itspect of every in- 
tegral shiUiDjgy l^y wbioh such price 
shaU be above 60i9, supb duty shall 
be decreased by 3^* until ^cb price 
sb^U be 70^. 

' Whenever such price ishall he at or 

above 70^. the duty shall be for 

every quarter....... 1 

— Whenever such price shall be under 

QOs. and not under 59sn th^ duty shall 

be for every quarter ....•>.•..•. ....I % 

, • . « and in respect of each integral 
. 4&hilling9 or any part of each integral 
shilhng, by which siioh price shall be 
imder £i9«. such duty ^ball be increased 
by 8* . 

Baiil£y. 

Whenever the average price dT Bar- 
ley, made up wtA published in lioan- 
ner required by law, shall be 8te. and 
under fiisp the quiarta», the duty 
shall be for every quarter..... .• 10 

- n - - and in respect of every inte- 
gral shilling by which such price 
0ball b^ abch^e 90tf • such duty shall be 
deoceiu^ bjr 1^< 6df. until such price 
^baHbeST^. ' ' * 

— — — — Wliehever such price shaJEi be ator 
above S7^. the duty shall be for every 

quaner... :;..;....i.;^.,.....0 1 

.' . ^ ■ -t. , I. ■'♦] . • 

p. Whenever suchvprice shall he «p|der . 



1 1 
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Babley/ £ ^. d. 

S0#. and not under 29«. the duty 

diall be for every quarter 11 6 

- - - - and in respect of each integral 
shilling, or any part of each integral 
shilling, by which such price shall be 
under 99s. such duty shall be in- 
creased by l^. 6d. 

Oats. 

■ Whenever the average price of Oats, 

made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 9ls. and 
under 998. the quarter, the duty 
shall be for every quarter 7 

- - - - and in respect of every int^al 
shilling by which such price shall be 
above 91s. such duty shall be de- 
creased by 1^. until such price shall 
be 28*. 

— Whenever such price shall be at or 

above 988. the duty shall be for 

every quarter • 10 

— Whenever such price shall be under 

91s. and not under 90s. the duty 

shall be for every quarter,. 8 

and in respect of each integral 

shilling, or any part of each integral 
shilling, by which such price shall be 
under 90s. such duty shall be, in- 
creased by 1*. 

Bte, Fkas, and Beans. 

■ — Whenever the average price of Rye, 
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Rye, Pea?, and Beans. £ *. d, 

or of Peas, or of Beans, made up 
and published in manner required by 
law, shall be 35^. and imder 36«. the 
quarter, the duty shall b^ for every 

quarter 15 

- - - - and in respect of every integral 
shilling by which such price shall be 
above 35^. such duty shall be de- 
creased by 1*. 6d. until such price 
shall be 45^. 

Whenever such price shall be at or 

above 45^. the duty shall be for every 

quarter 10 

■ Whenever such price shall be under 
35^. and not under 34^. the duty shall 
be for every quarter 16 6 

and in respect of each integral 

shilling, or any part of each integral 
shilling, by which such price shall be 
under 34*. , such duty shall be 
increased by 1*. 6d. 

Wheat, Meal, and Flouk. 

For every baitel being l961b.^ a 

duty equal in amount to ^he duty 
. payable on five bushels of Wheat 

Oatmeal. ^'' ^,.. ..^^,., ■•^.. .,.,1. .^.,. ..^- ,i,r,:^,, 

-^'^^.^m^ vm^M #^^^?ii^"ty 

^^(^^mi^^ tp.the ^l^y p^^ble 
on a quarter of Oats. , , , f \ .,, 

Maize oe Indian-Corn, Buck-Wheat, Beer , 
OR Bigg. 



> / 
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Maize, or Imdian-Cobn, Buck-Wh^at^ Bebb £ 8. d. 
OR Bigg. 

amouot to the duty payable on a 
qu)EUter of Blirley^ 

If the producie of, and imported from any British Pos- 
session in North America, or elsewhere, out of Europe. 

Wheat. £ s. d. 

^— ^— — For every quarter..... 

until the price of British Wheat, 

made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be 65^. per 
quarts. 

Whenever such price shall be at or 

above 65^., the duty shall, be for 
everyquarter 6 



Barlet. 



- For every quarter 2 6 

- - - - until the price of British Barley, 

made up and published in manner 
required by law, shall be d8«. per 
quarter. 

- Whenever such price shall be at or 
above 38^., the duty shall be for 

every quarter*. .^..t .»$.•... 6 



Oats. 



- For every quarter. •«.....»..,< S 

• until the price of British Oats, 

made up add published in manner 

required by law^ shall be: ^ 94ii per 

quarter. 

-Whenever such price shall be at 

or above S4«., the duty shall be for 

every quartesr.. ,...,♦, ..,.....^... 006 
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Rye, Beans, and Peas. £ s, d 

For every quarter 8 

until the price of British Rye, 

or of Beans, or of Peas, made up 
and published in manner required by 
law, shall be 40^. per quarter. 

Whenever such price shall be at or 



above 40^., the duty shall be for 

every quarter ^. 6 

Wheat, Meal, and Plooe. 

For every barrel being 1961b., a 

duty equal in amount to the duty 
payable on five bushels of Wheat. 

Oatmeal. 

-^ For every quantity of 25Slb., a 

duty equal in nmount to the duty 
payable on a quarter of Oats. 

Maize, or IndiaN-Corn, Buck- Wheat, Beeb 

OB BlGG. 

For every quarter, a duty equal in 

amount to the duty payable on a 
quarter of Barley. 

That it is the opinion of this Committee that all the said 
duties shall be regulated and determined from week to 
week, by the average prices of Cora, made up in manner 
required by law, which prices shall, at the several ports of 
the United Kingdom, determine the several rates of the 
said duties for and during the week next after the receipt 
of the proper certificates of such average prices, at such 
ports respectively. 
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Sir F« BukbktT) an the dth of Marclh^ 'labmitled a 
motion for- taking into consideration the laws inflicting 
penalties and disabilities on Hji3.Mige3ty!s,RpiB^ (^athpl^c 
subjects. 

Mil. Secrktary Cannino rose at half-past two 
o'clock in the morning, and fepbke* to the following 
effect:* — Sir, after the protracted discussion ' tb 
which this debate has been already extended^ the 
House has a security in my discretion ,>tas well as in 
my present inability to address them at considerable 
length, that I shall not trespass long upon their 
attention. Indeed, I am principally induced to 
rise, lest it might appear disrespectful to the 
House and unbecoming in me,, on account of the 
station which I have the honotlr to fill^ were I to 
abstain from stating (at least shortly and sue- 



J • 



* The lateness of the hour ^, which Mr., Cun^|:\j; rp^e in the 
debate, and the time (nearly two hours) occupied in the delivery 
of the speech, rendered it quite impracticable that a complete 
report of it should be jxiiblish'^ in the neWspaplers 6f tlie iboining 
on which it was ^pbk^. A full repoit otf thii-ipeeifth to noW for 
the first time published ; it is printed from copious not^, taken at 
the time, and subsequently transcribed, with fidelity and diligence, 
by the Editor. 
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cinctly) the grounds on which I give my vote this 
night. In doing so, I think it may not be inex- 
pedient to redal the attention of the House, more 
accurately than it has been called during the 
greater part of the discussion, to the question 
immediately under its consideration. 

The honourable baronet (Sir F. Burdett) who 
brought this question forward, introduced it with 
the generosity and prodigality of argument of a 
person, who thought that all — or at least, that the 
main point — was included in his Resolution, and 
omitted to state accurately and precisely the pur- 
port and extent of the proposition before the 
House^ Of this omission, I must say,, a most un- 
fair and iimwajrrantable advantage has been taken, 
simply because, the honourable baronet did not 
ask. the plain question, which was all that was 
intended by the Resolutioji^ — **Do you, a new 
Parliament, entertain the same opinion as your 
predecessors did, as to the propriety and import- 
ance of considering the claims of your Roman 
Catholic felloe-subjects?" I awn I did. not ex- 
pect that therefore an objection would have been 
made to him, for not having included the details 
of a measure in a preliminary resolution of prin- 
ciple. I should not have expected this miscon- 
struction of argument from a member who had 
only sat in this House for the first time ; but I 
confess I was little prepared to have an example 
of such a confusion, set by judicial accuracy. 

VOL. VI. L 
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The speech of the right honourable and learned 
gentleman (the Master of the Rolls) has been 
partly historical and partly critical. The historical 
partr on the admission of the right honourable 
and learned gentleman himself was inapplicable 
to the present question; and I shall presently 
show that his critical part /wad not less inappo- 
site. The right honourable and learned gentleman 
began, continued, and ended his speech, by com- 
plaining that no securities were offered on the 
part of the Roman Catholics. If the right honour- 
able and learned gentleman required securities, 
how were they to be propounded ? Where ? and 
in what? In a Resolution forsooth calling upon 
ybu to declare^ whether you will affirm or abjure 
the inherited opinion of your predecessors? When 
the House declares its opinion in affirmation or 
negation of the necessity and importance of en- 
tertaining this measure, then will be the time for 
deliberating on the measure in its details — then 
will be the time for considering what bill, and 
what provisions, it will be proper to introduce — 
then will be the time to take the question of 
securities into considipratioh, and to ingraft them 
upon any measure which may be brought forward, 
subsequent to the decision of this question. But, 
Sir, nntil that time arrives, honourable gentlemen 
might, without impropriety, restrain the expres- 
sion of their surprise, that the hotiourable baronet 
had not^ in the first instance, introduced a measure 
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in all its details to the House, The hottoijr^le 
baronet has dotie right in omittipg to dp so. A^^ 
i certainly, for one, should ha vq thought tljat the 
honourable baronet ha,d acted in ? very strange 
manner, ^aud thst he h^d perplexed and defeated 
his ownobjeW, if he had, in th§ first stage of his 
proceeding, encumbjered his resolution with securi- 
tiies for the Protestant religion, ^d with all those 
other and nuinerous Stccessories which he might 
have collected, from the deluge yp to the Revo- 
lution. 

- The (Juestion now ]f>ropounded to the House is 
this— ** Is the House deeply impressed with the 
necessity of taking' into immediate consideration 
the Ijiws inflicting penalties on His Majesty's 
Roman Cfitholic subjeQts, with the view of re- 
moyifig them?'* This is the question— this the 
simple principle which the House is now called 
upon to negative or to affirm. Ij? this question 
aa unimportat^t one— ris it a question of idle and 
Qtiofee curiosity ? - No! But it is asked, because 
§ince the last'disgussion upon il\is subject here, 
the House 'has been returned to iti? constituents, 
^fiid beCa^fise $n epdf ayour has been niade to 
spread jabro^^d ap iiaiipr^feiaB tjbs^t it is now sent 
Hck wholly X5h^ged>— ^mg^sertion which I 
totally and utterly disbelieve; Jhe object of the 
resolution then, §ir^ ii^ to a§cert%iji whether this 
iiQputed change hjas i^^en wrought, and if it has 
jtoken plaqe, (whfeji J .sgajn dj^c^are I disl^elieve) 

j-2 
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it would be surely impolitic and unbecoming to 
bring forward any measure of the kind, at an 
inauspicious moment, or to waste the time of the 
House by a discussion, which could only excite 
angry feelings, without the hope of a fortunate 
result. If it were otherwise, if it should appear 
that no change has been effected in the sentiments 
of this House, the ground would then be fairly 
open for matters connected with this resolution, 
and for the consideration of those topics conse- 
quent upon its adoption. 

But, Sir, because a detailed scheme of securi- 
ties has not been now prematurely brought for- 
ward, the right honourable and learned gentleman 
)ias thought proper to accuse me of abandpning 
the idea of securities, which I at one time re- 
garded as a necessary accompaniment of any 
measure of relief to the Roman Catholics, and 
upon this he has founded a charge of inconsistency 
against me. Sir, I have not altered or abandoned 
any sentiment or principle I have ever entertained 
upon this important question. It would have 
been more correct and satisfactory in the right 
honourable and learned gentleman (were it wiiiiin 
his power to do so) to have stated in what way I 
have abandoned my principles. Why cloes the 
right honourable and learned gentleman say' tliat 
I have abandoned the notion of the necessiiv of 
securities ? What proof has he that I have done 
SO ? Where is the evidence of my derehction of 
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them ? 1 do not know whether or not the right 
honourable and learned gentleman was in Parlia- 
ment in 1812, when 1 first voted for this measure, 
[It was intimated across the table to Mr. Can; 
ning that the Master of the Rolls was not then in 
Parliament.] Well ! as the right honourable and 
learned gentleman was not in Parliament, I will 
furnish him with a short abridgment of the history 
of this question since that period. I will be his 
historian of these later times. 

In the year 1812, I took the liberty to move a 
resolution, which was very nearly the same as 
that now proposed by the honourable baronet, 
with this difference, that, as it was near the close 
of the session, the resolution that I moved pledged 
the House " to take into its most serious consi- 
deration early in the nest session of Parliament ^ the 
state of the laws affecting His Majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a view to such a final and conciliatory adjust- 
ment as may be conducive to the peace and 
strength of the United Kingdom; to the stability 
of the Protestant establishment, and to the gene- 
ral satisfaction and concord of all classes of His 
Majesty's subjects.'' 

It so happened, that the termination of the ses- 
sion (like the termination of that of last year) was 
at the eve of a dissolution — my resolution was 
carried-— and the Parliament of 1813 adopted the 
pledge of their predecessors. A bill wds then 
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brought in by "Mr. Graktan, to Whom— from What 
I thought to be due to his fame, his station, and 
venerable age—I ^urtehdered, a!ti\i with pleasure, 
the fruits of the unexpected victoty that I had 
gaihecl— a victory,' whieli ! will 6&tl uripariilleled, 
as 'my resolution%afe ckriried h'j a fnajbtity 6f 159.^ 
However, in ptirsflaribe 'bf cfertftih ' princi^lete 
whidh I ihade fh6 guid^ of my cbhdutt, I under- 
took to fo'f'm a scheme of s6t^uriti68^ %hich Were 
approved of by the House, 'and ititiol'p6m6ed in 
the bill. r^ 

' Now, Sir, a gttod dfed.! of fallacy lurku 'tinder 
this word iecurities^, i^lnicbl frdm^'thig way they 
"KavetefeA talked of bjr th6' Vight hottoiiraibte' and 
tefifneci ^^ifrtTeiiiatf, ^ inight ' be» ttidught *^ !)€( Jof ^ 
]f)Wltical fiattire;^ atifl tb IriVolVe' irK^pttr«4irtJ dolidi- 
^yratlofis of the interests '6fchtirch aiid etfet^l'^ 1No 
snch ilimg. The^ consisted simply^tW^ jJoiats^^ 
fhfe? first Was, to give the CroWn a certain au- 
thority in the nbmittation of Cathdic bidiops; 
kfid,' secondly, t6 stibject the c^rre^pondentte'fof 
the See of Rome, with the Romfen Cdthdlio sub- 
jects in this countiY, to the indp^dtiori'Of<30Vertt- 
iiient. Biit this corres^Cttdence wa^ not created 
by the Bill : it did then, and doe& ttbweiiistv And, 
supposing it 6ven hkd beeli created by the' bill. 
Is not that question nclrw greatly 'fchanged' by "the 
restitution of the Pope, who is at present in the 

• / ■ ' ' / - • ,,..;'; 

* The greatest majority by which a motion on the Catholic 

^ . .' ' ' ' ' ' ' . ■ • ' 

Question was ever carried in the House of Commons. 
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full exercise of his authority at Rome ? Tbeu h^ 
had none, and wa3, ia captivity; and hoyev^i; 
glibly some gentlemea may. talk pf the. d^ingers pf 
ef the restitution of that ^ee^ it is moirp sati^fac* 
tory tbathe should epjoy ^staWi^hesd authority 
for. every purpose that he mw possesses it, tljaq 
that he should be situated as b^ then was. ; T9 
estuaoate the value and' importance of the secu^ri- 
ties then offered, it is. necessary to consider f th0 
time and circumstances under^ which they, wejce 
proposed* r ; , 

But my Tight honoura^efriiQiwl(Mr.:GovLlbum) 
seems to think that ajl securities were useless* 
because Mthey wer«; unsatisfaptory^Aathe Roqpian 
Gatholics to whom they were .proposed. ; Was 
their. usefulness defeated on account of jthe dis-^ 
satisfaction that they created in the minds of the 
Roman. Catholics? Ko I: They were r^dered 
useless^ because. Sir, your predecpasor ia th^ 
chair^ took a share in the discussion an the Com-^ 
mittee, and successfully, opposed .the clause whiclr 
proposed the admission of Roman Catholics to 
seats in Parliament, and the victory which he 
then obtained, has, left us the precious legacy 
we are now enjoying. , ,,; ,;, 

ill Jt was not the distaste of Romish ecclesiastics, 
therefore, th^t rendered the proposed securitiea 



,'.■ 



* Mr. Abbot, the present Lord Colchester, late Speaker of the 
House of Commons. *^ 
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useless. It may be true that they, in despair of 
ever experiencing its benefits, thought fit instantly 
to decry, and treat with disdain, ^hat they had 
lost all hope of possessing. It might ea&ily be 
imagined that any body of meni^^when they began 
to discover that all hope of obtaining^ what they 
desired was at end) saw very good r^son for re- 
tracting any concession that they might previously 
have madoy in the moment of their anxiety to ob- 
tain it tf any man were about to buy a horse^ 
and the seller suddenly repented, and refused to. 
make good i the bargain, would not the person 
W^k whom «he was dealing express himself infi-^ 
ip^ely delighted to get off the bargain^ and (declare 
thfit he i^ever intended to-give. the pridethat hid 
b^^ meptioned ? , So- it was with the acclcsiaa? 
t^^s of the Romish Church in Ireland ; they 
W^Tl^ deprived of what they earnestly desired^ 
^dr then they suddaily twned round and de- 
cked, that they would never have accepted that,^ 
iiirhicljL iu; truth .and reality, never was within theii^ 
pp\yer to accept. Amidst the historical ieonfu^^ 
siqnpf ^hi$ hist<;»;ical night, it is doubly provoking 
Iq tmve it s?rid that the bill of 1813 was rejected 
lyy persons, to whom, from the stage in which the 
bill was. wbjW it was stifled, these securities could, 
il^yer hav^ been o^red. , . ,... o »n 
..^Oimuch for the measure of 1813. Now on^ 
^prd for myself., Any person* who had heard 
tl^e spceo^i of thejrigbt honourable and learned 
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gentleman, would suppose that my principle had 
been toi madke a bargain with the ecclesiastics, to 
know what they would give and take, and to 
frame the bill from their answer. Sir, if there 
hasib^en^Mie principle which I have inculcated 
usqUe ^ nauseam, it is that which in 1812 |I 
adopted; and from which no courtship-^no kind- 
ness^-H^no intreaties-^no invitation would induce 
mfe to depart — not to exchange a word with any 
Roman Catholic on this subject. This resolu- 
tion^! came to — ^from no motive of disrespect to 
the members of the Roman Catholic bodyr— but I 
wish to assure the House, that in whatever part 
I hdveiEitatiy time taken on this question/ 1 have 
taken it solely on my own conviction of its jxrstice 
and hs expediency. I have never had any con-^ 
sultation with either prelate, or priest, w layman: 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, in any mea- 
sure which I have had a sh^re in preparing, with 
the exception of one professional gentleman em- 
ployed in drawing up the technical provisions of 
the* bill, in the preparation of which I was engaged; 
I» this' principle then — »is this mode of prdceedirig 
(toe of a bargain and sale ? Nothing like it. ' 'Nd ? 
my full and settled conviction (and one which I 
ifever tet pass an opportunity of end^avduficfg to 
impress upon the House) always wa5 this :— that 
Parliament should inquire, deliberate and deter- 
mine,' as to the course which it was wise, and 
upright, and expedient, to pursue; and, having 
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doike that^ shoidd' not invite, tbe Cathoiidft to 
accept 0r veject^ but call upon them tojobey. 
Wkether it be for good— whether it^ he for evil-r- 
whether it be in kindness or.with ipe!nalty>. that 
alone is all that Parliament caaudo : consistently 
with what it owes to* the ebuntrynnconsistently 
wkh the due dischargeiof itsi legislatifireiujlctiQns ; 
for the Parliament that] iccHodeseends' to bargain, 
abandons its duty of legislation*, r r w> 
' {But the misrepresentation does n6t end. j^ciret 
It was said by my tight 'honourable Iriend i(Mn 
G^Kilburn) that the unwiHitgaess^^ the asperity 
with which securitieisr were r^ceiVedby .^eRqmai^i 
£}atkolic Clergy,- hadL cooled tthair parliameQii(fa*y 
sidvocates in ipropomng them:. . Sltt^ : wjbat^l^er 
may hai'e been the i Munwelcome re<$^ion the 
;m>positions for these sfeeurities may have; rinet 
with in Ireland, there: is noi maUi conYarsaiit with 
iVhat daily passes feoiai tiienordinary :iioai?oes of 
general intelligenceyrH:f(*irith which, evjea those 
'Who do not disdain the te^ng^ofguartos^ ire^not 
altogether unacquaintfed)«t^there:iatnGi inaui I^ay; 
who does not know that iany >6xpfessidn of dis^ 
(Satisfaction that may haVe been :expi^as$d by the 
Roman- CJatholic clergy, felltnfipitely $bort of the 
terms of virulence, >of tauirtt0^,.>andr;of -oontem^t 
!#hJdh were uttered res pectiog thcs^.y/^ijy sfBc^ri- 
ties, and which, tibongh uot^ properly entitl^i. to 
be* present, I myself " hisce auribu^l boftrd vtteri^d 
bjrt noble^ lords in anqther place. ; I* my*elf hftye 



heiard mwte than one ' lioble 'l&i?d - «tty latthtingt^; 
'* If it be iirtended «d gi^e relief-M^ do aiiy tiiingi 
— do it largely — do it efFectiVfely-^d it witK im 
open hedirt and libertil hand; do nbt ccwne with a 
bbdtt ih one hand, and se<iuritiei^ ii^ ^ the other; 
acidittg inl^ult to V degradation." ' In this House, 
then, 1 Win twitted* for the waiit bf seciriitieb*--- 
arid lii the other, ' se^rkieb ' Me ^ ireijeeted ' miSk 
ebhtempt, and thu6 f his^ "tr eli^e^felished^ fiee^6«# 
render8'1t impossifele'' ttiW any %iH 'showld bet *de- 
vfeed 'which shdUld e6c*it>e both aous^s^ 

Sifiefe the year' 1813; Pcertakily hbve not* Bie#^ 
'dled*^ the Svorfcmiinship^of dectzritics; • «it ^thfe 
Um^ f {ttie> I a^$\lVe' ttty rigi^t^ honour^ible firieild 
ptr. <irOulburh) that I am^j)erfeetly.readyk^iti) vM6 
fbi setftntitie^ ; but lam not to be-'sfet-do^na^it 
beilirity-grinder. - As to^the Htmse Of >IiOf ds, tibey 
•tfi^tr'had an oppOirtt«nity of being made acquaiht^ 

r 

ed tvith the securities whfeh I- originated And 
Tt>roi)bsed. The Lords ^tell^is there ift ^mv danger, 
^iWd those holding the ^am^ opinion^^with theitt 
here; call u pon us tci find'^^hem » a seeufrity ^withdttt 
telliiig \!rs what'fe the danger^ They- impois^ 
tf^bW ^the frieiids of thi^ measure a te^- ^itnilalr *© 
thiat which Wsfi^» imposed «po!i the prophet inutile 
^B'ibie, whb w^s reqttired/'Bot merdy^to Snd 4he 
interpretation of a dream, but4b gues(^the>di^ea«^ 
'it»s!f. 'Sb I'havebfeen ca41ed» npoq, not^onlyv to 
'fiild iSfectirities/ but to gn^s the danger^ If-fliesfe 
^sft^ tck^hire isecurities^^ wUSides^rilke 4b6 jang^bvi^ 
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which they apprehend, I will find the securities ; 
\}\xt it is too much to require me to find the danger 
imd the security too* 

. This, however, I will say, that I have always 
entertained a firm opinion, that; at whatever period 
the Catholic Question might be settled, it ought 
to be provided in that settlement that the Crown 
pihould, in some shape or other, interfere in the 
nomination of the Catholic bishops. It ha& been 
truly stated by an honourable gentleman, (Mr, 
Bankes) that the King of Prussia has obtained 
s:ecuriti^s from the Catholics in his dominions ; it 
was perfectly true that the King of the Nether- 
land^ was negociating for similar securities: it 
wa^ perfectly true also, that in Austria and 
Saxopy, and other States, such securities existed. 
But how have they been obtained ? By going to 
the proper market of negociation — to the fountain- 
head — to the Pope at Rome^ 

But it should be remembered that the various 
atjates which I have mentioned had an intercourse 
and means of negociatioa with the Pope, which 
we do not possess. In the existing state of the 
law we cannot enter into any such negociation. 
The year after I came into the oflSce which I have 
now, the honour to hold,. I had the opportunity of 
jusicertaining this fact* 

In those popular works which are resorted to 
by the unlearned, I have read that it was high 
treason to correspond with the Pope. Very soon 
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after I came into t)ffice, a letter was addressed to 
our most graciou^ Sovereign from the Pope, an- 
nouncing his accession to the spiritual throne of 
the continent. That letter was accompanied by 
another of a very complimentary kind, addressed 
to myself by the Pope's Secretary. Although I 
had always thought that the only way in which 
the question of the securities to be required from 
the Catholics could be settled, was by a negocia- 
tion with the Pope, yet I knew that it might be 
as much as my reputation was worth, to be de- 
tected in a correspondence with his Holine&ii. 
At length I bethought mysielf of consulting the 
law oiBBcers of the' Crown on the subject of the 
cdrresptfndence ; and, in answer to an applicatioia 
which* I directed to be made, I received a letter, 
which, as, I have referred to it, I shall take thfe 

liberty of reading to the House :* 

I ' • • . ' - ' , • 1 * 

*^Sir,^ 
''We have had the honbut of receiving 'Mr; 
Planta's letter, stating that, the Pope^ havili§ 
antiounced to His Majesty his'eleTaticJn to thie 
pontifieai throne, in a letter, of Mtch Mr. 'Vldtitk 
inelbsed to Us a copy- witJi it 'ttTti^latibui ' afccttiii- 
^iiafci^a by another lettetfriciin'^ the ^' CM-dinAl 
Secretary of State, and the' qtiestibti Eiviftg 

J} h\iJ'K>',:.'< -j\.; '?.■,{!// rA::^". M.iU'pN.. ic-.-t\.' :.;> 

the whole oi it has boen supplied to this work from an authentic 
source, it is here inserted m full.— Editor. 
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therefore arisen; as to Ivhethfer any answer should 
be:retumed^ by His Majesty and his Government 
to "this notifioation ; you: had directed him to refer 
tbeisametoius, conitdentially/Aiid to request we 
wonid favour you withi our opinion whether, 
acdorditig' to the law at prteent! in existence, there 
m prwrmmirem such' a correspondence with the 
P«ope (and Cardinal Secretary 06 State. la com^ 
pUaiise witk your requdst/i we have carefully 
fiemsed and considered the betters above referred 
tDi,>aQtd beg^leave to state that^ by the Stat. 5th, 
JBlk^ cap. 1, a. 2. advisedly and wittingly to 
attribute; by < any speech, open deed, or act, any 
soanner of jurisdictuMa, authority, or pre-eminence 
to the See;of Rome,.ori to any bishop of the same 
966, within this , reajm^ subjeete ; a party, for the 
first offence, to the petialties^of ji^<9m2/m>e; and 
as the Pope, by virtue of his office^ ^claims, as we 
conceive, authority, jurisdiction, and pre-emi- 
nence over the whole Christian Church, and cer- 
tainly over the Catholic Churoh in this realm ; and, 
as by the letters, bis elevation to this supreme 
.pontificate is in terms a^ouneed, which we apr 
{ife!diend would be construed as impoJoting such a 
daio^ we are. of ; opinicwn that any answer to these 
letters; which might beiat^rpreted into aji implied 
l^ecognitiod/of fucb a cbiia, ,migbt be considered 
as bringing the party, being a subject, writing or 
^advising it, within the pperatibh of the above sta- 
tute. It is, we thi^k^wortJby.pjf remark, that the 
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{legislature) by carefully nd^typting tte titie of 
Bishop of Rome, instead of that of Pope^ in the 
various acts passed sinc6 the reformation^ seems 
anxiously to hate avoided any isuch implied recog^ 
hitton^ * ' •' 

• ** We futther thinky that the reference made in 
the Pope's letter to the Catholic Church in His 
Majesty's dominions, and the recommendation tyf 
the weal of that Church to His Majesty, render 
caution upon* this- occasion particularly necessary; 

** We have the hdnour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ^^ R. GIFFORD. 

. - J, S. COPLEY." 

Now, Sir, r began to consider with myself the 
penalties consequent xvpon prcemunire; and find* 
iug that a correspondence with bis Holiness would 
subject me to those penalties, I looked into that 
profound woric, " Burn's Jtisticb of tlie Peace," 
t6 ^ascertain what those penalties wiere. Accord* 
ingly^ Sir, I found upo^ inquiry, that any persons 
attainted in iiEtj9r^i?«»2^nire 5' shiduld be put out of 
the King's protection; their lands and goods kat^ 
feited to ^the King^ and theijc 'bodies (whecoso- 
ever they may be .found) should be taken and 
ran^Qtoed at th^ King'$ v^iil.'';, J. further dist 
covered, that "so odious was^tbis oflPencefor-r 
iherly, that a jmsm who was attainted of the san^ 
might have, been slaiii by mj o*^^ without danger 
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of law ; because it was provided by law that a 
man might do to him, as to the King's enemy, 
and a tttAn may lawfolly kill an enemy; and, 
therefore, by the 5th Eliz. c. L it is enacted that 
it shall not be lawful for any one td slay any 
person attainted in a prwmumre; but he is so far 
out of the King's profa^ctidn, that he is disabled to 
bring an action for any injwy whatever. And no 
one, knowing him guilty, can with safety give him 
aid, comfort^ or relief/' 1 Hawi 55. 

* 

The Master of the Rolls. — The right honourable 
gentleman does not read that as part of the opinion, 

Mr. Secretaey Canning. — No; it is not the 
right honourable and learned gentleman, but that 
profound work, "Burn's Justice," which is my 
present authority. Such were some of the penal* 
ties incident to a prcemtmire, which I, an unlearned 
person, naturally anxious to obtain, information 
on the subject, discovered. It was natural, Sir, 
that I should look to the penalties ; and looking 
to them, I resolved I would not correspond with 
his Holiness the Pope. Accordingly, Sir, I did 
not write a single line in reply to the polite c6th- 
munication of the Cardinal Secrefary, iieithdy did 
I advise His Mgyesty to. return any ansv^eir tU the 
letter of his Hqline.ss. 1 *tm exceedili^ly^^d ild 
avail ipyself pi' the present' op portuttHy,' iiS'^^^ 
which Will protkBiy ieacii" R'oiil^r 'M-S^Mbh 
(without subjectmg me "to 'the'tJdf/aItks''6f'i 
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prcemumre) will aesure the venerably persons ia 
queation^^tbat my sil^ce, on the. occasion to 
which libave aUude4> i$ JDot to b^ attributeci to 
any wantof vrespect for therti on my part. Asiong 
as th^s. I admirable law^ inflicting the penalties of 
prcemimire on any person corresponding ,with. the 
See of Rome, remains unrepealed^ it i# ^t likely 
that any person will have cpurage enoi^igh to be- 
come his , Holiness's correspondent; .yet to the 
See of Rome, I am persuaded, if we wi^h to have 
an efficient security from the Catholics, the ques- 
tion must come at last. 

The Master of the Rolls. — I consider that the opi- 
nion referred to was contained in a confidential communi- 
cation. 

Mr. Secretary Canning said, that in a case like thi% 
toucfaiog' his life and fortune, he certainly trnda right to 
state the opinion ivhich he had received. 

The MASTEit OF THE Rolls was uaderstood to com- 
plain of th^ letter which had been read, being thus brought 
forward. 

Mr. Secretary Canning. — Sir, I do not 
exactly understand this interruption. It is, in my 
opinion, most extraordinajry^ that when I, as 
Secretary of State, had, on a question affecting 
the discharge of my public duty* required the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, that any 
objection should be made to its production. In a 
hundred official cases similar opinions are required 

VOL. VI. M 
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by mfe, on matters connected -with the discharge 
of my public duties, which I ' am free to make 
public or not, as in my discreticm I may think 
proper. I assert, this is a public document, on 
the production of which depends the judgment to 
be pronounced as to whether or not I hare pro- 
perly executed my public duty as a Minister of 
the Crown. With this view I called for the 
opinion of His Majesty's law officers, and received 
it — not in a non-official, but in an official way ; 
and that being the case, I have a right to refer to 
it. As to the opinion which I have just quoted, 
it would have probably lain in the obscurity to 
which I had consigned it, had it not been for the 
extraordinary language which has been held else- 
where; and which has been repeated* in this 
House, impeaching my honour and honesty; 
The right honourable and learned gentleman 
was not even original in his remarks. I have met 
them in print,* so that I was prepared for the 

* Dr^ Philpotts, a short time bdbrethis debate, publicihed a 
Letter to Mr. CanniDg on the Catholic Question, between 
which and the speech of the Master of the Rolls there was a remai^k- 
able coincidence, both in argument and in expression. The 
principal argument in both was foimded upon an erroneous suppo- 
sition that Mr, Canning had abandoned the expediency of seciiH- 
ties, which, in 1813, ^he originated and earnestly enifbrcedv 
Tbia bmsh ^ween th$ Master, of the Rolls tnd Mr. Ctmoaing, 
did not cause the slightest ^uninution of the, persona] regard pre- 
viously subistihg between them.— Editor. 
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attack which has been made upon me, although 
I vow to God, that if, before I came into this 
House, I had been required to predict the quar- 
ter from which the attack would proceed, the 
quarter from which it has proceeded would have 
been the last which I should have conjectured. 

Well, then, passing over this, to me, most pain- 
ful part of the subject, I proceed to a farther con- 
sideration of the securities relating to corres- 
pondence with the See of Rome. Sir, it seems, 
securities are required against the private cor- 
respondence carried on between the Catholics of 
this country and the See of Rome. Be it remem- 
bered, this correspondence is wholly of a spiritual 
nature, touching the granting of indulgences, and 
other practices existing in that particular religion, 
having reference to private life, and coming pro- 
perly and strictly under ecclesiastical cognizance. 
True, the securities which I proposed, failed 
along with the Bill of which they were to have 
formed a part ; and when they failed, my labours 
on the subject of securities were at an end. If 
there were any persons who really thought, and 
did not, for the purposes of debate, pretend that 
any danger could accrue from a correspondence 
with the court of Rome, respecting the marriage 
of second cousins twice removed, it was for them 
to bring in a Bill to regulate such correspondence. 
Do not let honourable gentlemen suppose that 
this practice does not go on — it goes on daily. 

M 2 
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The same learned authority (Burn's Justice) 
which informed me on the subject of pramunire, 
will apprise these gentlemen, that by 13th Eliza- 
beth, cap. 2, any one obtaining a papal bull, is 
guilty of high treason. Now, Sir, this also is 
done every day. There is not a day in which 
some Catholic does not commit this offence,' and 
yet it is gravely said, that the country cannot 
be in safety, unless these bulls were taken by 
the horns. I cannot believe any person to be 
sincere, who, having slumbered over this practice 
for ages, without proposing a remedy, only thought 
of it at the moment when the Catholic Question 
came on to be debated. And, am I now, Sir, to 
be told that these bulls of Rome are running 
about wild and unchecked, in consequence of my 
rashness and apostacy? Is it possible for me. 
Sir, consistently with a due regard to decency, to 
treat with sufficient contempt such an accusation ? 
It is for every man to defend his own consistency, 
and I therefore may be excused for some anxiety 
on the score of mine. 

If it be true that the securities are essential, 
why is the country suffered to remain in, danger 
for the want of them ? — and if it be true that they 
are worthless, what claims to candour have those 
who lay such stress on their adoption ? 

An honourable gentleman (Mr. Moore) who 
spoke late in the debate last night, talked of the 
coronation oath as a ba.nier to Catholic emancipa- 
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tion. I believe that the honourable member must 
be very new to this House, or he would have 
known that the day of reliance by the opponents 
of this measure on the coronation oath has gone 
by. To satisfy that honourable metnber, how- 
ever, and to set his mind iat ease, I will, by way 
of answer, read a passage from a speech of a noble: 
friend of mine (Lord Liverpool), now unhappily, 
attacked by severe indisposition — who was the; 
leader of the party that had for\nerly : placed great- 
reliance on the coronation oath, as an obstacle to 
the granting of the Catholic cl2|^ims. Mynpble 
friend, on the occasion I allude to, said, ''That 
he could not consider the coronation oath as any 
obstacle to the removal of the civil and political 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics. The.oat^ 
wai^ an oath to protect the established church and 
clergy of the realm. The removal of the. disabili- 
ties might possibly affect that church, but it could 
only do so consequentially. Many wise and. good 
men wer^ pf opinion that it would strengthen the 
church ; and if Parliament presented a bill to the 
Kiag.for his acceptance, grounded, as no doybt 
they would upon this assumption, be didinot;?^^ 
tiow the King could be ad vised, to: considei:.^t at 
ya.i:iance with the obligiedions pfi the ,a?^|i. which 
he had taken.". This; at least,, is one bwgJ^^^tr 
&i9ly dispoded pf( ai)d jao iinore opghttp^bie said of 
the coronation (Oathf. r. What. other rdangefsi might 
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await the queistioti at this eleventh hour, 1 have 
yet to learn. 

A lingular fate h^^ dways attended this ques- 
tion. They who advocated it, put to its opponents 
these questions — ** Will you do what we pro- 
pose r '' Will you do nothing ?" " Will you do 
something ?'— and— "What Will you do ?" '' Why 
do you dislike what we propose?'* The only 
answer to these questions was — '* We won't do 
what you propose." The other questions were 
left unanswered ; and from 1813 to the present 
time, I have not been able to learn What dangers 
were apprehended. 

I remember once to have heard, that great 
danger was supposed to arise from the tBdmission 
of what was described as a large and untold pro- 
portion of a disaffected population, into the mili- 
tary force of the kingdom. But, somehow or 
other, in the year 1818 an Act was passed, by 
which every Roman Catholic in the army became 
capable of filling the highest station in the mili- 
tary service of this country. [Some honourable 
member observed, that a Catholic could nctiiifriBe 
to the rank of dommander-in-chief.] The honour- 
able gentleman says, that a Catholic could not 
rise to the rank of commander-in-chief. By law 
he might. And what is whimsical enough is> that 
at the moment when this great change was effected 
— when our fleets and armies were opened to the 
Catholics — when the truncheon of command at 
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sea and in the field was entrusted to their con- 
troul — no securities were provided, or sought to 
be provided, against the dangers to be appre- 
hended from the exercise of such a command : 
no member df this House was then arraigned and 
stigmatized for abandoning them, whilst the most 
opei'ose precautions were adopted for opening a 
letter, the object of which was to enable a man 
to cat meat on a fast day. No letters, according 
to their system, granting permission to abstain 
from fish can be perused, without first meeting 
the watchful eye of the right honourable secretary 
(Mr. Peel) near me. But the armies may be led 
to victory, and the fleets may be steered to dis- 
tant countries, without a single security being 
asked or expected. Whence, then, all of a sudden, 
has this necessity sprung up ? Again, in the y^^r 
1793, when the elective franchise was granted to 
the Roman Catholics, and granted too when the 
Government had the entire option to impose what 
conditions it thought proper, all the security that 
it required was an oath. Well, then, by the Act 
of 1793, the Roman Catholic was admitted to the 
bar, and no distinction was made between him 
and his Protestant brethren. The Roman Catho- 
lics availed themselves of this permission, still 
they could not have a silk gown without the 
required security ; so the moment that a man 
acquired the first business at the bar, he must 
obtain that security^ and then all the secrets of 
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his private life must be opened and exhibited. 
In the year 1818 an officer might rise to the 
highest situation upon the staff, add in the end 
become commander-'in*chief of the f(H:ces of the 
kingdom, and yet no security be required. Well, 
then, if those who voted with me in 1813 think; it 
now necessary to charge me with having aban-' 
doned the securities, I retort the charge upon 
them, for having given those important offices and 
those powerful advantages, without asking for the 
slightest security from those who received them. 
But all know, and those who adopt this course of 
argument well know, that those securities are not 
necessary ; and the old story of securities has 
been now trumped up to cast an odium on those 
who must have been expected to take a part in 
this debate — to raise the cry of the country against 
them— to weaken their influence, and inj ure their 
reputation.* 

* Mr. Burke, in one of his letters to his son in 1793, on Roman 
Catholic affairs, prescribes the limit of the securities which it is 
reasonable for Roman Catholics to give, and for Protestants to 
require : — 

*^ Why should they (the Roman Catholics) fix barriers and 
securities to it ? Let them leave these to their adversaries. They 
have nothing to do bui to declare, Jirml^ and simply, that they have 
no designs whatsoever to aker the , ecxfksiaslical, civU, or politioal 
pfitahlishment : but for them to state what degrees of exclusion of 
themselves from the benefit of the constitution, is necessary to the 
security of this establishment, or that any exclusion at all is neces- 
fiftry, is really not quite so well considered. I certainly, if I had 
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1 have now to refer to a topic which has been 
already adverted to by more than one honourable^ 
mefmber', a^d if I totich oh it at all, I will at least 
do feo briefly. I perfectly concnr in the opinion* 
advanced by some honourable gentlemen, that 
nothing' was, at any time, said or done by Mr. 
Pitt tantamount to a , positive pledge that, when 
the Union of Ireland aiid England was effected, 
the concessions to the Catholics would be yielded. 
But I am also ■ ready to admit, that there were 
some quasi promises, or conditional intimations?, 
mixed up with the transactioiis of that period; 
calculated to excite in the Roman Catholic people 
a hope, which has unfortunately hitherto proved 
to be "the hope deferred that maketh the heart 
sick." I am aware, that at the time of the Unidar 
Mr. Pitt was careful to make no promises theb 
could be confounded with positive engagements;^ 
but to this fact I cannot shut my eyes, that,' 
directly or indirectly, the Roman Catholics were 

all in my power, would give, and far more than now they ask, but' 
leisurely, by degrees, and portion by portion; ^nd this my own 
settled plan of policy I inculcate as much as I can to others." 

To require any security that does not come within the scope of 
the rule prescribed here, is only to oppose a -vexatious barrier to 
the consummation : of this great . sEteasure of justice. If tjx ibeia^ 
donment of any religious opinion or principle, that- constitutes a 
part of a man's conscientious belief be required— -it is a surrender 
that is useless, because it must be insincere ; besides, it is a sur* 
render that ** not enricheth him who receives,** and ** that makes 
him who gives poor indeed." . 
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mude to believe — and that bfelief was a powerful 
inducement with them to lend their aid towards 
the accomplishment of the measure — ^that in the 
Imperial Parliament the question, which so nearly 
concerned them^ would be more favourably enter- 
tained. Some persons professed to doubt whether 
Mr. Pitt was warm and sincere on the subject of 
^mancipation. I well remember, as well as if it 
happened only yesterday, Mr. Pitt's showing me 
a letter from Lord Cornwallis^ stating that he 
thought he might carry the Union, but not Catho- 
lic emancipation ; in the presumption of youth I 
exclaimed, " Then abandon the Union !■' Mr. 
Pitt rebuked me as I deserved to be rebuked. 
He carried the Union ; but although he failed in 
carrying the question of Catholic emancipation, 
there is no tribunal, however solemn, before which 
I am not quite prepared to depose to my &rm 
belief in the sincerity of Mr. Pitt's wishes and 
intentions to carry it I will further say, that I 
have myself no knowledge, nor do I believe that 
any other person had any knowledge of any 
change in Mr. Pitt's opinion on the subject, with 
the exception of his determination not to stir it 
during the life of the late King. '' To this extent 
•—no further," was Mr. Pitt's mind altered ; and 
I am confirmed in that opinion by the declara- 
tion of a person who knew Mr. Pitt well, the late 
Marquis of Londonderry, and who, in his place in 
the House of Commons, voluntarily contradicted 
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Mr. Rdite on ■ the i^ubject; wHd added to the tes- 
timoiiy the fiacti *'That Mr. Pitt had maintamed 
his opinioi^a respecting the Catholic Question to 
his dying day/^ In truth, those who studied the 
Hfe of Mr. Pitt^ and especially all who beard or 
who read the speech which he made on the 
Gathoiic Question in 1805, and who recollected 
that only five months elapsed before the close of 
his valuable life, can scarcely believe that a change 
so rapid had taken place in his sentiments. I, 
therefore, protest against the troth of the asser- 
tion that Mr^ Pitt had changed his opinion^^ftn 
aissertion so derogatory to tiie cause, the advocacy 
of which I profess, and am proud to inherit from 
him. 

But I have been drawn aside by the name of 
Mr. Pitt from the main object of my argument ; 
brieflyi then, my impression is, that no promise 
was ever given by that illustrious individual, but 
that strong intimations were thrown out, which 
were operative in creating in the breasts of the 
Catholics a well founded hope that Catholic 
emancipation would be granted, if the Union 
Were agreed to ; and I do firmly believe that 
many of the Roman Catholics of Ireland pledged 
themselves to procure that Union, in the anticipa- 
tion that that measure would be favourable to 
their just claims — the concession of which was 
the great object for which they naturally were, at 
that time, most deeply and anxiously interested. 
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Now, then, that two-thirds of the representatives 
of Ireland are advocates for this measure, what is 
the result of the Union? What! but thatthiiS 
very Union is the great bar to its attainment. 
No man can doubt that if Ireland had continued a 
separate kingdom, instead of Catholic emancipa< 
tion being discussed for the twentieth time in this 
House, it would have been many years ago com- 
pletely settled. 

And now. Sir, as to another branch— and that 
the most important one of this great and diversi- 
fied subject. The pictures which have been drawn 
of the state of Ireland by gentlemen espousing 
different sides of the question, are of a nature so 
appalling, that I think it becomes the duty of the 
English part of the House of Commons, judging 
from the statements that have been made by the 
members of the sister country, to give them the 
most serious consideration. I trust they will 
evince a disposition not to throw away a chance 
of improving the state of that unhappy couutry. 
Some words which have fallen from my honour- 
able friend near me (Mr. Dawson), with res^pect 
tQ the course ths^tit would be expedient to purpue 
iqi Ireland, were rather of an alarming nature. 
My honourable friend recommended ^^ firmness 
and decisiom" Firmness and 4ecisiQn, Sir^ :^i^e 
often good things ; but they become eith^ey ^^irtjiei? 
or vices, according to.^th^, u^es jn which, Ithey 
are emplpy^d^.a^d the purpq^e^ ,t9,i whi^b .tl»ey 
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are directed. I should deeply regret to take 
them in the tinfavotirable sense, conveyed in, the 
tone and manner in which the expression reached 
my ears. I hope I have misinterpreted them ; 
but if ' I have not, 1 own I do not envy . the 
hands to which may devolve the task of carrying 
into effect a system, of which such language, 
in its unfavourable interpretation, would intimate 
an approval and a sanction. But, Sir, I hope 
better things. I hope that the opposition to the 
honourable baronet's motion is opposition rathier 
than substitution ; and that what is intended to 
be suggested as advisable, is something to tran- 
quillize the feelings of the Irish nation, rather 
than any thing that might assume a more unseemly 
character. God grant that it may be so! God 
grant that the time may arrive, when perfect con* 
ciliation may be accomplished. Although I am 
of opinion, an opinion which I freely avow, that 
the distaste of the country towards the Catholic 
cause is stronger than it has been, yet I am as 
convinced as I can be, with reference . to any 
event in the womb of futurity, that— to the argu- 
ments urged in this House — to the repeated dis- 
cussion of the subject, the opposition to it will 
at length yield ; and that the adoption of a right, 
equitable, and humane policy towards the Catho- 
lics of Ireliand, will eventually find an echo in the 
bosom of every Englishman. 

From the speeches which have been addressed 
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to the House by honourable members from 
Ireland, 1 cannot conceive the possibility of that 
country going on in the way in which it lately has 
done. Ireland has been sunk to the lowest misery, 
from the severity of the code that you have given 
her. Are you prepared to perpetuate that code, 
which you have already partially relaxed, and for 
a further relaxation of which she prays ? It was 
a code that kept down the spirit and energy of her 
people, and doomed them to a degradation for 
^ich I know no parallel in history, except in 
the bondage of the GhiMren of Israel, under the 
domination of Pharaoh. ** Ecce populus Jiliorwn 
Israel rrndtusy^ etfartior nobis est. 
■ ' Venke, sapienter oppritnamus eum, ne forte multU 
pUcetur, etsi ingruerit contra nos beUum^ addatur 
inimicis ej:pugnatisqiie, nobis egrediatur de terra. 

Prceposmt it ague eis magistros operum ut affligeret 
ecs oneribm, adijicaveruntqiie urbes tabernacuiorum, 
Pkaraoni Phithon et Rameses. 

Quantoque opprimebant eos, tanto magis et cres^ 
cebat i^deratqMjUios Israel JEgyptii. 

Affligebant illudentes eis, atque ad amaritudinem 
perducebant vitam eorum operibus luti et lateris, 
omniqtie famulatUy quce in terra operibus, premer 
banturJ^ 

f And he (Pharaoh) said unto his people, Behold the people 
of the children of Israel are more, and mightier than we : 

Come on, let us deal wisely "with them : lest they multiply, and 
it come to pass that when there falleth out any war, they join also 
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Here is an avowal of the penal code; from the 
oppressive treatment of the Children of Israel by 
the Egyptians, has it been copied with the strictest 
fidelity. Of us, as of the Egyptians, may it be 
said that, we have adopted *^ opprimamusj' as a 
maxim towards the pople of Ireland : although I 
ownl oanuot qualify with the epithet, " sapienter^'' 
the manner in which we have pursued, and the 
perseverance with which we have continued it. 

As to the affidavits which have been read by 
the honourable member for Derry (Mr. Dawson), 
I; prof^s neither to believe nor to disbelieve 
them; but ai^ many affidavits^ and documents of 
every description, have been .read to support 
various opinions^ I beg leave to detain the House 
by reading one, as a specimen of the absurdities 
that sometimes find their way into these affidar 
vits.T-r-" And this deponent saith, that he (the 
said A. B.) swore, that he would kick the d — r-d 
soul of the said deponent, so that it should fly 
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unto our enemies, and fight against jus, and so gQt them o\^ of the 
land. > 

Therefore they did set over them task-masters to afflict . them 
with their brazens. And they built for Pharaoh, treasure cities^ 
Pithon aiid Raamses., 

But the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and 
grew. And they were grieved because of the children of Israel. 

And, they made their lives bitter with hard bonds^e, in mortar 
and in brick, and in all inann^ of service in the field wherein they 
ntade thep^iteTvej was with iggourv<^£a:od.chap. i* v. 9, 10, 11, 12, 
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round h — 1 like a blue*bottle fly round a treacle 
barrel :— and whiich the said deponent verily 
believes the said A. B. wouldrbave.doQe,; had 
he not been prevented/' , ; - 

' A charge has been preferred against tiie Roman 
Catholic priesthood, by my right honoiunablie 
friend (Mr. Peel) of which, if I thought them 
guilty, I. know, no language sufficiei]^ly strong to 
describe the baseness of their conduct; but .1 
have learnt, from the debates upon .this subject 
in»thi& Hause, and ev^i on this very night^--Trnot 
to^tnist to extravagant accusations. The priests 
have been accused of garbling the%catechi£^ of 
the Church of England, on a point (the Second 
Commandment) which went to conv^ict; them lof 
idolatfy^ : but I hold in ray hand a work^of great 
ciriciilation in the Catholic schools of Ireland, 
wt^ipre the Second Commandment is fully set 

forth-* , 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* Ty^ro points of Mr. Canning's speech, which oocurred here, 
^erfj incjiatincily audible in the gallery. The first related to the 
d^g^ of idolatry preferred against the Roman Catholic clergy, by 
t))e,OD(iis^ion of the Second Commandment in the Roman Catholic 
catechiw 5 fxova which qharge Mr. Canning was understood to 
y^icj^cate them, by reference to catechisms and other books of 
religious instruction, in general circulation among the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. The second point related to the following 
passage in the speech of the Attorney-General for Ireland : 

" But let the people of England consider what it id the people 
of Ireland demand ? They claim no fanciful or supposed rights — 
they claim their just share in the British Constitution ; they demand 
vihaX for 700 years has been in vain demanded— that the Irish 
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Sir, I have now done my duty to this question. 
— The present system against the Catholics may 
be suettined .a little longer, and a little longer* 
from year to year ; but spe^ng of the age.:of. a 
counti:y, the time of its duration must be short 
indeed. The- motion of the honourable baronet 
does not, however, call upon those who may still 
be attached to that system to abandon it, — it is 
merely a declaration on the part of the House 
that the state of Ireland, and of the Roman 
Catholic people, require some consideration from 
the Legislature. To this proposition' it is intended 
to oppose a direct negative, importing that Pu*- 

shall be sharers in the adnntages of Ei^lUh law. iM me ask of 
the. Protestant freemen of Eaglaod— whom 1 respect as much as 
aqy man in this House, and to vhose good sense I address myself — 
if they were deprived of their undoubted privileges, what would 
be their feelings, and how vehement would be their reclamations ? 
Is there a man who hears me who would not freely lay down bis 
life in such a cause ? I know he would scorn to prove himself so 
base a recreant from (he spirit of his fore&thers. Would lie not 
join with all his fellow-sufferers in demanding the restoration of 
b^s privileges, and his right to share in making and dispensing the 
laws of th^ land ? If an attempt were here made to deprive him 
of his_ birth-rightj it is not idle to say that fie and the coiiitless 
ijjjmbefs w]io felt wilh him, would indeed display the ' tra konum 
vi^i^ feitu^antum.' ". ^ 

Mr. Capniog defended l^is passage from the unfarouraljle' 
interpretation assienedtoit by. Mr. Peel, who an iinad verted upon 
itj^Janguage unfit to be addressed to Englishmen, many of whom 
(tile pissent^yjalxfured u^der greater civil disabilities ffian the 
RonipQ Clathojic^ ^^_ _ ........ r ,.. , 

VOL. VI. N 
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liament does not think the state of Ireland, or 
the laws affecting the Roman Catholics, deserve 
consideration. It is upon this vote that the 
House is about to divide. This resolution goes 
no farther than to state that the House adopts 
the opinion of its predecessors, as to the propriety 
of considering the question — of those prede- 
cessors, who sent up to the House of Lords, 
three bills of relief to the Roman Catholics. 
By voting with the honourable baronet, I do no 
more than sanction this proposition; reserving 
to myself the power of acting or not acting upon 
it as hereafter I may think proper. On the other 
hand, if this Resolution be negatived ; — if the 
House of Commons shall decide that the con- 
sideration of the state of Ireland is not wqrthy to 
be entered upon, then is the House of Commons 
changed indeed ; and I shudder to contemplate 
the consequences which from such a change 
may ensue ! 

[The Right Honourable Gentleman sat doim amid loud 
and general cheering from both sides of the House.] 

The House then divided — 



For the Motion 272 

Against it 276 

Majority against it , . . . 4 

The House adjourned at five o'clock in the morning. 
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On the motion that a new writ be ordered for d= menib^ 
to 3^ye ID the present Parliament, for the borough of Ash- 
b^rton, in the rpom of the Right Honourable W^« 3> ^oume, 
who hadaccepted the office of His Majesty's Principal Se- 
cretary of State for the Hpme !Qepartment, 



Mk. PJEEL rose'^nid said — 



M 






^'%ir— ^As the motion that has just been made is most im- 
Aiedktdy ' conbected with the accession of a ri^ht iicitiiiur- 
aMeigetltl^an to im office which I recently hefd,"!' ^^ 
ike ^Hois^ will not think lam preferring lin tmtedsdMlile 
feqti^if I intreat them to allow me to offer some explana- 
tion as to the grounds on which I thought myBelf compe}}^ 
to retire from the service of His Majesty. I know very 
well howmuehdf personal' lonatter muEft neceissarily be^tnixed 
up with an ^phtlation of this kind ; but as I have so fre^ 
quently, under other circumstance^, experienced ^h^ Ifind 
consideration and indulgence of the House, I should be 
much disappointed if I should bedecdved in tfie expecta- 
tion that they will continue that indulgehce^, kM will allow 
me to take this opportunity of fully explaining the reasons 
of my conduct. In that expectatioft I faaV^ 'abstained from 
resorting to any other mode of paajdi^ public the .motives 
which have influenced me in the course I have adopted. 

* it * m 

N 2 
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Under the delay which has taken place,* I have been 
supported by the hope, too, that I should be able to vindi- 
cate myself from the unfavourable constructions that might 
have been put upon my conduct in consequence of my 
silence, and to show that the course which I had pursued 
was that which the necessity of my situation absolutely 
required, I say. Sir, vindicate the course I have pursued ; 
because I do avow, that I think public men, who are em- 
barked in the public service, have no right, upon light and 
insufficient grounds, to sever their connection with the State, 
and to disembark from that service into which diey have 
entered. 

If, Sir, I had acted in consequence of levity, of disap- 
pointed ambition, of personal pique, or opposition towards 
a rival, I should feel that 1 was, though not constitutionally, 
yet morally responsible ; and that 1 should havQ shov^n by 
suoh conduct, I was unworthy of the confidence; with whi^b 
my Sovei'eign had honoured me. 3ut, Sir, I acted from 
none of those motives: they did not form the grounds op, 
which I retired from the public service. I acted solely 
upon principles which I had frequently profesiaed, and 
which I considered to form part of my public character. : 
^ For a space of eighteen years I have pursued on^ unde- 
yiating coiurse of conduct, offering, during the ;iYhQle pf dial^ 
time, an uncompromising, but a temperate,, afiair,, and, as^vl 
believe^ a constitutional r^pistan,ce to thp;malmg.of,,ai?y^ 
fiirther concessions to the Roman Catholic^: .PuriiJg 
fourteen out of those eighteen years^ 1 have held oKice ; andr 
during eleven of those years I have been clojfsoly.i^QPQ^cted 

♦ The Easter recess intervened between the appointment pfj J\Ir. 
Canning to the office of Prime Minister, and tl>e. opportunity. ,Qf 
offering this explanation to Parliament of the ground^ of M(^ ^l^^}sf^ 
rettremebt, — Editoh, 

...,r. , ;.•,!, A ' ,:• ( • . f .■!■,■<';;.«• ■'•. i :' . ' ■• 
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in office with that country most interested in the decision of 
those claims. The opinions which I held during that time 
I still retain ; and I thought, from having always avowed 
those opinions^ but, above all, from having, while in office, 
taken an active, and I may, perhaps, say, important part 
against the claims of the Catholics, that I could not remain 
in office after events had rendered it probable that I should 
be the single Minister of the Crown who was likely to con- 
tinue opposed to them. 

I say, Sir, under these circumstances I did not feel that 
it would" be consistent with the career I had hitherto pur- 
sued, and with the maintenance of my own character as a 
public man, to acquiesce in arrangements which would 
benefit tnysdf by enabling me to retain office, which, how- 
ever j'-l cbuld not do without acting in a manner calculated 
mat^ilrfly to promote the successful termination of a ques- 
tion, to Si^hich, under other circumstances, and in other 
aspi^cts of political affairs, I had offered the most decided 
resistance. Under these circumstances, and with respect to 
the nature of the opposition which I had always offered to • 
the proposed concessions to the Roman Catholics, I felt 
myself bound to act as I have done. 

Sir, the nature of that opposition was such as to allow of 
no taiddle course ; it was founded upon the belief which I 
have allways sincerely entertained, that the removal of those 
barriers, which the law opposed to the attainment of politiciil 
pdWet by the Rdman Catholics, was inconsistent with 'the 
Maintenance of the Constitution, and with the welfare and 
^Afety of the Church. 

« ' » * » 

The circumstances to which I have referred I considered 
seriously ; and having done so, I made up my mind to retire 
from office, if my right honourable friend, (Mr. Canning), 
whose opinions on this subject w^re so decidedly opposed to 
my own, should be placed at the head of the Administration, 
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wheire He could with more effect than ever support these 
opinions. If my own had been doubtful, my duty might 
not have required my resignation ; but they were not, and 
My rigid sense of public duty has determined my course. 

If even the Administration could have remained in the 
same state as before — if it could have continued exactly 
neutral upon this question, I might have continued in 
office ; but when I saw that exact neutrality could not be 
expected — when I found that the Duke of York was no 
more, and that the voice of the Earl of Liverpool had be- 
come silent, I thought I had a right to act, and^ indeed, 
that I ought to act upon the conviction of my own mind, 
and not subject myself to suspicions, by seemitig to have 
been converted to opposite opinions, especially when the 
period of that apparent conversion would have concurred 
precisely with that of the change of Administration. I 
therefore determined to sacrifice office, rather than abandon 
that course which I had previously pursued for so long a 
time, and which I had continued while in possession of the 
office which I lately held. 

The next question upon which I wish to say a few words 
is, whether the appointment of my right honourable friend 
to be at the head of the Administration, and to occupy that 
place which was recently filled by the Earl of Liverpool, 
would not almost necessarily bring along with it the final 
success of the Catholic Question. 

It is due to my right honourable friend to say*^and I give 
, him fulj credit for it — that I believe him to be actuated by 
the utmost honesty, sincerity, and zeal, in his efforts for the 
promotion of the success of that question. I judge him in 
the same manner as I wish to be judged myself=— by the 
uniform course he has pursued, by the public declarations 
he has so frequently made, and by the earnestness h^ has 
always manifested on this subject. I am peiib^tly siEitisfieU^ 
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I.siiy^.with .bi» bonesty^ sioeerity, and zeal ; and I declare 
that k will .be as imioh his duty, as I believe it always was 
hia. i«tetntion, if he should be placed at t^e head of the 
Adowistration, to promote, by every fair means^ if not the 
ipiipedaate, at least the ultimate succ^s of the Catholic 
Question, . 

Ee^Iill^ so, I thought it was my duty to retire; I thought 
so not perely because my right honourable fnend differed 
fisom myself in opinion upon the merits of the Catholic 
Question, but because the change consequent upon his 
i^pointment was such, that there could not be any thing 
less than a complete transfer of all the influence and power 
which belong (and I think properly belong) to the office of 
Prime Minister, from the opponents to the advocates of con- 
cessions to the Catholics. That transfer, Sir, was not a 
transfer of influence and power from one. ordinary man tO' 
another ordinary man, but from the most powerful opponent 
of ..the Catholic claims to their most powerful advocate* > 
Under these circumstances, and with reference to that 
Question, I thought it would be impossible to conduct the 
(government upon those principles on which it had been 
oamed, on und^ the Earl of Liverpool; and the conse- 
qujeqee was, that I prepared to act upon that resoluticm, 
which, from the .delay that has taken place :upon Lord 
Liverpool's illness, I had had a full opportunity of coqsider-^ 
ing, and which I had maturely deliberated.. I had marked 
throughout, the splendid career which my right honourable 
friend had pursued with regard to the Catholic Question, 
aiideach hour of my delib^ation confirmed the opinion I 
h^.^rmed, that hi? would, employ the influence of his new 
QfR^e to*pi:omote the sucpe^s.of that Question which he bad 
alway/Ji«o waipoftly advocated. I found that, from the. very 
first, ^)OTo4;^;h|9U the restm^j^ions injposed by the Regency 
iBiUfWpop hist,pr^sent»M^i?j|ty terminated, up to the moQth 
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of March last, when the honourable baronet, the member 
for Westminster (Sir F. Burdett) brought forward his 
motion regarding the Catholics, he had pursued the same 
active and undeviating course in promotion of the Catholic 
Question, which I (though not with the same' ability and 
power) pursued in opposition to it. In the year 181S, 
after Mr. Grattan had introduced his motion for the imme- 
diate consideration of the Roman Catholic claims, which 
motion was negatived, my right honourable friend was not 
satisfied with that negative, but brought forwardtadotiier 
motion to the same efiPect as Mr. Grattan's, alleging, as 'his 
reason for doing so, that circumstances had been ohaiged, 
as tlie restrictions on the Regency had then expired.^ That 
motion went to pledge the House to' take the state of ^ the 
Catholics into immediate consideration on the commence 
ment of the next session, and it was adopted by>' the> 
House. ;. r 

Now, Sir, I ask, what is there to prevent my right 
honourable friend, if he thought the course he then pnr^ 
sued was prudent and reasonable, and would be so at thiis 
moment, I say what is to prevent him from pursuing the 
same course in 1827, which he adopted in 181^? t'lnthat 
year Mr. Grattan's motion was negatived by a majority of 
40, but my right honourable friend, not at all dispirited by 
that defeat, introduced a moticm to the same efiect, but in 
a different sh^pe, pledging the House to a consideration of 
the question in the following Session. One discussion < has 
already taken place this session upon this question^ on the 
motion of , the honourable member for Westminker ; that 
niotion hafi been negatived, but the circum^anoes < being 
pfj^fy nearly the same, I see no ground on which my right 
bonoqr Able friend should feel himself debasrred from now 
pur^iqgr,th^:same course which ihe adopted <mii the rejection 
ofi,J(d^^ jC^)r;^taBf4. motion .1 ; If d bad continued inl 'dRce^ I* 
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couMi neT6r'hs0redi(mght of proposing, to my .right? liftmburi' 

abJe friend that he should pledge hnnself not to adopt that 

course,- though even if I hiad been by any chance induced 

to do so, I am sure, from the course he hasilways'pursued' 

and from my conviction of the honesty and integriltjr txf hit 

conduct <upon this question, he would at once havei refused 

to giFe ai^'such pledge. I say, therefore, that I w^s jui^ 

tified an accounting il; at least possible, if not probable, thM 

in this 'very ^session a motion might be introduced by my 

right honourable friend upon the subject of the Gatholfe 

claims, .and that I might, in this session or the nexty'bii 

called "on, as a member of the Government, to acquie^e itf 

a nddasure introduced by my right honourabie friend; whkh,*^ 

when it was introduced by the honourai)le member* fift* 

Westminster, I had positively rejected. During the* itfttde^ 

period from the year 1812 to the year 1827, my right honodtfc 

able friend has, on every occasion, preserved his consistendy 

up€m thk point, and in the declaration of hii^ ophii<^s, 

in his professions, and in his acts, has uniformly given' to' ^ 

claims of the Catholics his most decided, powerful, and 

efiSactual support Not only has he supported them whdii' 

the: question has been brought forward by othersi but life 

has himself originated motions for coneedin^ ^t leai^t k 

portion, of the claims demanded by the Ronum O^thdlicl^'i 

motions, hbwever, that, though limited in the ext^t-^iil 

thehr immediate operation, yet involved principles whitlliij -if 

he thou^t good (or a part, he must^^by necessary cons<^^ 

quence, have considered good for the whole, j '^ '-^ (hi' 

j.vThe right honourable gentlemto noiet^adv^rfed'^'ttf' a 

moticAi intcoduced fin 1 822 by Mr«> €anmng;> ibr "fihe ^i^i^ 

sii^riD&'tbei ;Boman sGatbdio^peers^ tofseati^iti PfiriJaibeiit/ 

On 'thattoecfisiQn his right shonotitaWe friferid said; **="! 

solemnly declare) to the Houfec that' I Wbuld ' not have 

brougbt this question^ for waiti, had I not fete assured that 
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ihe reparation which I tok on behalf of flie Cathdlic peers 
18 in the name of poUcy aft expedient as in the nanie of 
Kumanity it is charitable, and in the name of God jitet.'^ ' 

Now, I say, Sir, (continued Mr. Peel), if that be a tme 
description of my right honourable friend's opinion-'— if he 
now believes, as he then stated, that the claims of the 
Cathdics are in policy expedient, in humanity charitable, 
and, above all, in the name of God, just — with my confi- 
dence in his sincerity, how could I doubt, that placed in 
the situation which he now fills, had I remained in office, 
I Should have been called on, and that very shortly, to 
adopt the alternative of either acquiescing in a motion not 
now for the first time brought forward, or of opposing 
myself to the strength of the Grovemment? and that 
acquiescence could not have been yielded by me without 
involving the whole of those principles which I have 
hitherto endeavoured to maintain. Sir, that sueh a motioti 
as that which I have supposed, would involve the whcde 
principle of the Catholic Question, I may assert upon the 
authority of my right honourable friend himself, who said 
that he could not conclude his speech on that motion, with- 
otit admitting that the partial success which he was' then 
attempting to obUun for the Catholics, would, -he hoped, 
ultimately lead to the attainment of the great ob§ec^ they 
had then in view. Now, Sir, it would not be my 'part |bo 
ai^uiesce in the attainment of such an object ; and 'if I 
had remained in offid?, it would not have been in my power 
to prevent any, even partial concessions, wfai^dh might be 
introduced into Parliament by the first Minister of the 
Crown — ^by that individual who is honoured with the cfaidf 
ebhfidence bf his Sov^eign, who> ' is tnainly responsible^ ^fbr 
^th^ acts of the Adniinistration^ and who is firsft in: tnftcienee 
md authority inth& Cabinet. I could nbt say^ l^haire 
acqidesced in gr^ntii^ td the ' Gatbolios the nnihole* bf < what 
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they clfuxp^t nor |n mf partial cooiccjse^ of the nature to 
^hiph,! faiive allu4ed» utt^nded^ i^ ^t must h^^ve been, with 
such oo^^eqviQPces as ^y right, honourable friend himself at 
that 4in^ pr^c^cted* I .should therefore have held o$ce 
oply on sp^prwee^ liable to be called on at the notice of a 
week^ to i^tii?e from the public service, and that, too, per- 
haps fat, a time infinitely more inconvenient for the public 
than that at which I actually did resign the department 
tbatb^d be^ intrusted to me. 

4>! On the occasion of Mr. Stuart Wortley's motion, on the 
jilst of May, 181S, for the formation of a new and effi- 
cieojt Administration, my right honourable friend assumed 
ground^ for declining to form part of the Administration, 
which I oonsidar so nearly similar to those on which I have 
now retired from the public service, that I think I cannot 
do> better than state them; and I beg therefore to make 
use of them, not only as applying particularly to my own 
utuation, but as conveying, in better language than my 
OWny the descripdpn dT the grounds on which I have 
thought myself called upon to secede : — 
; -^^ I have been asked whether, supposing I had accepted 
ib%foSer that was made to me, I should not have felt myself 
atipeisfect' liberty to act as my own opinions should dictate^ 
<uf)oa^he great question which constitutes the main bar qf 
tiejfxaiauUon. ^ I reply, that as a Minister, I know I shpqld 
haveb^ea at liberty*.' I dpno^ mean to assert,. tl^ if I 
had joined the present Administra;Uon to figbf ^^gau^jt mj 
utirn primspleB, undsr tt\ke lianQ^rsof: the noble ^oxi^ (JLtor^ 
iLiiverpQol)v I should not still, ha,ve had. th^^ipow^;:, of 
making my solitaryi-flpeecb, and oS giving my j solitary. vote 
i»i8o|iport of opinionf^ Ibad.preyiwslytfnaii^t^iwd— I ^U 
notleie^sayithat^diere may.nqtbe hqpourable.pwnds w^ 
rwtald'beidattifified ^itb!'«uch,.ai di^tin^tiftP^ a^ ^t^ pj^j, ])e 
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my misfortune or my fault that mine is not a mind of that 
construction. If, when out of office, I have lent to any 
cause that I deemed just, my influence and my authority, 
I never can consent to accept office under the condition 
that I shall instantly divest myself of that influence and 
authority, which ought still to be my companions, and to 
leave them on one great and vital question in open and 
vfMfvl abeyance.'' 

The justice of these sentiments no man cati deny, and 
all must admire ; and I believe my right honourable friends, 
like myself, were fully satisfied of their sincerity. He will 
now use, and no man can reasonably blame him for using, 
the influence and authority of the station he now fills, 
for the purpose of carrying that cause he has so long 
advocated in vain, and which out of office he declared 
to be just. 

Almost every word then uttered by my right honourable 
friend upon this point applies exactly to my case ; and ' a 
little further on he observes, " Personal objections to the 
noble lord I declare I have none.'' So I, in my turti, 
assert, from the bottom of my heart, that I have no per- 
sonal objections to my right honourable friend. I on this 
occasion, like him on that, " am actuated by no feeling of 
rivalry," and willingly acquiesced in the retention of bis 
services, when he was about to sail for India. 

In attending His Majesty to Scotland, I closed my lips 
on the subject ; and on the first day after my returii' to 
London, I waited on my noble friend at the head of tlie 
Government, and said, that if His Majesty, or my col- 
leagues, deemed it of importance that my right honourable 
friend should hold the situations he has since fiUed, diffi- 
culties I would make none. That question, therefore, I 
decided four years ago, and I repeat, in his words, that I 
have been ** actuated by no feeling of rivalry ;" and with 
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this particular question excepted, I could have no earthlj 
heatation either in acting with or under him.'^ I too 
cannot allow " the predominance of his opinion to stifle 
mine;" and on entering the Cabinet under such circum- 
stances, I cannot pretend not to know that his ^' influence 
and authority'' will be such as to paralyse all my feeble 
eflbrts in opposition to the object of his wishes. If I 
accepted oflice imder him, let it be remembered that I must 
accept it with full notice of what were his views of the 
duties of a Prime Minister, invested with the influence and 
authority he will enjoy. In the course I have pursued, 
then, I have. only acted in accordance with his example — 
an example J honour, and an example that ought to be set 

or followed by every public man. ./. 

♦ • • * « . • •*• . 

But, Sir, the peculiarity of my situation depends not 
merely upon the opinions I have avowed, not merely on the 
nature of the resistance I have ofiered to the Cathdic 
claims, not merely on the prominence of the p^ I have 
tal^en on that question, but on the fact, that for the last 
elevpn or twelve , years I have held two situations inter- 
miidng me wit:litti& administration of /every Irish question^ 
On |Q^ lias devolved the whole responsibility, whether oft' 
(^l^ief.Sj^e^ary for Ireland) or .as Seopetary of State for 
the Home Department. The rebudtm in which I stood' tir 
tbj^iF;i(im^ Minister, from the nature of the. oiEceiilattiy 
]^ld,.JL lin^w presented vfhM I. may venture ^jtotenxr an 
i^VP^falj^e dijOScuUy. .Bfeingnow/Jn the ranks 6f<priviBtd 
li^^ a^ mdef-nq ij^traint pf official reserve^ I<must'fairlji^ 
s^^j^.jt))#t;,tffoir a. long periods. I only have been ^considered 
reciipnf^l^t fpt^Hthe; afl^^irs, of <Ii!eland.i r I. j was. the only 
]y[ini^^er,p^ith^.,Qi:o^n io t)ris House Wibo took the view I 
ept^^in^c^.pf tl?# Qathpli^^rQueslAon ; axid J have been thu^ 
P}«fip4)fft a 8Hm^ti9p,mot ^nly toliidi^culfeyij Wld e»harra«ft» 
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menty but in a ratuation in whidi, let me say, no Minister 
ought to be placed. 

In the beginning of the year 18S2 (a distinction eertainly 
unsought and unsolicited on my part), I waa appointed 
Secretary of State for the Home Departmetit, With full 
notice, I adroit, of the difficulties I might thereafti^i' have 
to combat. If I retained office, it was not fhim personal 
motives, or from any desire of the distinction ccmferr^ ; 
and, in 18S5, after I had been left in minorities on three 
different questions immediately connected with Ireland--* 
the Catholic Question, the Elective Franchise, and the Fiiy- 
ment of the Catholic Clergy (which I thought something 
vtry like the establishment of the Roman Catholic r^li^oti 
in Ireland) — I waited on my noble friend, then at the 'head 
of the Government. I told him that, personally, it litras 
painful for me to disconnect myself from those whom I 
esteemed and respected; but that, having be^n kiftib^a 
mmcurity in that branch of the Legislature of whibh I'was 
a member, I anxiously desired to be relieved from my situa- 
tion. The reply of my noble friend was, that my retire- 
ment would determine his own, and I finally consented 
to remain in office; my noble friend declaring that he 
deemed it of the highest importance that the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department should possesii bpinidhs as 
much as possible in accordance with those of the Prihie 
Minister. He represented to me the difficulty he should 
experience in filling up the situation, and, in short, that my 
retirement must determine his own. I was thUs induced 
to waive my wish for retirement, and to consent to remain 
until a new Parliament had pronounced an opinion upon 
the great question which interests and agitates Ireland. 

When last I addressed the House oh that subjei^t', 'on the 
Resolution of the right honourable tairbriet (ffir Francis 
Burdett), I expected to have been agalin in a niinbrilty ; 
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and had. that expectation been realized I should then have 
withdrawn from the service of His Majesty. Although I 
prefer no complamt, for I have always been treated with 
the most perfect good faith, yet it was no enviable ffltua^ 
tion at any time ta be the single Minister in- this House, 
responsible for the administration of the affaiis of Ireland 
— ropposed by all my colleagues, and daily seeing those very 
colleagues, the members of the Grovemment, actively con- 
certing measures with my political opponents. They were 
at perfsct liberty to do so ; for it was imderstoodthat every 
man might exert himself, either in opposition to, or in 
promotion of, the Roman Catholic claims. I make no 
complaint ; I prefer no charge on this account ; I only state 
the fajct as the reason which made my situation extremely 
embairassing. The support and assistance I received from 
my noble friend, Lord Liverpool, certainly rendered my 
difficulties less ; but if, in the place of him, with whom I 
cordially concurred — with whom I entered into public life 
T-aqd between whom and myself there never was a shadow 
of di£Perence of opinion upon any subject : if I say, in his 
place, I should find my tight honourable friend, with 
whom I had the misfortune at all times to differ upon that 
paramount question, it is obvious that it was impossible £br 
me tq retain the particular situation I held) that of Secre^ 
t^ry for the Home Department, connected as it was with 
the office of Prime Minister. Is there an honourable gen^ 
tleman who hears me, who does not feel that if it were im- 
possible for me to retain that situation, it was as impossible 
for me to be guilty of the paltry subterfuge of removing to 
another. I am perfectly satisfied all will be convinced that 
I too||^ the only course remaining to me ; and that after the 
misfortune which befel my noble friend, Lord Liverpool, 
I had no alternative but to retire. 

The relation between the offices of Secretary for the 
Home Department and Prime Minister, is more intimate 
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thasi'is'perhaps geneirtUjr du^ipoaed; « ^ NotDn)y<da'aIL Iffhh 
affiitrs jiass'througH^tbe h«A(k'of tJhe'HI<Mdb^9€or6t^ ^Mv 
his connection >itri(h( fbe'^pyiuteiMttinstetf i»4hi»i4Hhei9Pidm^ 
Miiiistet'h£tt.the>dispostfl> df^ silL^he'picttqniigetibf ><lo<retnw 
ment^ ^ whife'the Heme * Secvetaity ^ is the MiiiiMer uvpiM»i ds 
legally and constitutionally* Tesponsiblei. * (Errery {aUdau'of. 
prefermeiit in this (ihurch, every politicd. office^ isidiapbsed- 
of by the Pritne'Minister!; ^but th\s ngnatureof tfab Secrvtlury^ 
of State fbr the Home Departdient is ihdisjpensableitaereiT' 
instrument Sucih being tbei fact, it'bec6mes amatter of 
great importance in what manner > this office* is filled. He 
who is charged' with the' domestic government of • this 
country 9 ought not* to be an indiTidua] matemliy dHFering< 
in' opinioh from^ the head of the Adniinistatiti6n,^<<if tfais^ 
accotdance do not exist, the - Home 'Secretary loan^^onlyl 
r^tire^ or come into painful bollision with 'hi^ >coadgnitol: bm 
individuaFappointinents^a condition most sinoen^^ tDMb» 
dejpretmted^^leaving him no'^tertmtive, ibutbtoi'ii^iiak'aHirA 
frtoi^bftice upon somesir^ley isolated point,* the trudgfoilnds) 
of which the country at krge would never be able< tp >«iiidep«' 
s&nd land appredbtie. It was^ my ' duty, < therefore^- ito i ^fon^ 
sidei* all these points, beforehand ; and if I fbltnthat^sudi 
coUisiott would arise, it was my duty to'previilt it by^tew* 
tiremenli,^ without running the risk of embarrassing i the^ 
public service by adherence to office. These ere the* ipiublio 
grounds on which-^with reference to my position regardwg/ 
the C£aholic«> Question — ^with a view 'to my positioor as' 
Secretary of State for the Homef Bepartmetit^t ^changed 
with'the 'domestic adtntnistratioii^of the afiairsbf* irelaiid-^r* 
I thought 'it *iM{k)ssible» to i^tainrbffice Tender a>Pifinibt3danM(4 
ter differing from me in 00 marked a degree upoikra^qitifi^tionA 
of ^stt(ib^>iMa^itiude. :» Actiiig'Xipoh rthede ^grounds, Dwilh; 
gteHt teipfctanbe, tbutiatthe same time iM}Idioiitri/hiome«$.^4t 
hesitation, < I signified* to 'His Majesty mydetermination v < 1 
Whether the House deems those grounds sufficients^ is a 
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ini&tter, give me leave to sky, of subordinate consideration 
to the question whether^ bavinj; intended to: retire, I aeted 
upon* tliat intention in i conformity mth public good £uth^ 
and 'liith tthe i^sspect I owed to the,.Sov.erdgn, who had 
bonoiiired me mtb bis confidence. ^ I would much rather it 
ishould b;e thought thiitil acted, predpitatdiy, and upon 
insuffid^nt grofmds, than that I had been guilty Of 
negleet )of duty to my country, and of want of respect to 
my Sovereign* << The course I pursued was .this: I felt my 
own situation to be one of difficulty, and I- wished toia- 
fliience the opinicMft. and conduct of no man. The first 
person to wihom I communicated my opinion, that I should 
not be ''able to concur in the new arrangement, "was my right 
iKHioutlible friend^ then Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I 
mentioiaed' my intention to retire, to him, and to no other, 
and ikq^WiBottheintentioil of any other man. I acted 
oof ithe selKse.of my own^ situation. The moment the subject 
was 'Mentioned to me, I thought that it did not become n^ei 
toact wj^h any reserve; and having made up my mind, 
liot toivequiife' that my answer should be postponed until 
the question had been formally and officially put Thb, I 
aiii sureviinyi right honourable friend will do me the justice 
toadnit.' The; SOth of March was the first occasioin on 
whlchilibe 'Subject was introduced, and I then said to .my 
ri|^ honditvable fricsad, ^' I will tell you, without reserve, 
wbateve my feelings as to my particular situation : they 
diccate to nofe retir^oaent from office, if His Majesty should 
s^ieoD you to'form an. Administration.^' lam sure he will 
recollect that I madie this statement, without any breach of 
that'^l^d uhderstaiiiding which has^ long subsisted between 
US; T\hatiafintnatiOB^'I.t6ok care to convey to the highest 
quarter; forkere again I thought that there should be no 
i^rve; .Mjriretolution/wasnot suddenr-r-I acted upon long 
previous convictiotif i;The sfep litook was in no respect 
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predpitate, and no one ought to have l)een taken by surpni^i^ 
by it. Decorum was due to the painful situation pf Lord 
Liverpool ; and after what delicacy required was at an end, 
and the matter was formally discussed, I took care that no 
doubt should remain as to the line of conduct I intended to 
pursue. I felt a sincere desire, I admit, to remiun connected 
with the late Administration ; and I stated, that if any 
arrangement could be made, so as to place the Govern- 
ment on the same footing as when it was under the guidance 
of Lord Liverpool, I was satisfied with my situation, and 

wished for no change nor advancement. 

« « • • 

The right honourable gentleman proceeded to vindicate 
his late colleagues, who retired from office with him, fjtom. 
the charge of concert and cabal. He did not wish his oas^ 
to be separated from theirs. Their conduct, as well as hk 
own, proceeded from their impressions and views of duty to 
the public service; and although their course was acci- 
dentally coincident in point of time ; in point of fact, there 
was no concert whatsoever amongst them. To one of hia 
colleagues, he (Mr. Peel) by command of His Majesty did 
communicate the course he felt bound to pursue, but he did 
not inquire, or know, what course that colleague intended 
to pursue. With the exception of the single communica- 
tion made in the manner in which he had stated, such waa 
the reserve and delicacy observed by every member of the 
late Government, that he did not believe that any one man 
was acquainted with the course another meant to adopt* 

The right honourable gentleman then continued, ** I 
cannot conclude^ Sir, a statement of the public grounds 
on which I am compelled to retire from office, without ex* 
pressing deep regret at my separation from many witfi 
whom I have formerly acted with Bp much cordiality* 
Thfit regret is nevertjidess mitigated by the reflection, that I 
did every thing becoming my character to prevent that sepa- 
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fatioit Peraonally, too, I oaay lament that I shall not eon*' 
dnue pofiisessed of tfad opportunities my office afforded of 
making those changes, and intrdducing those improvements^ 
frbm the adqpdon of which only I hoped for distinction and 
reward. 

<^ I eannoi but feel concern at my withdrawal from the 
service of my Sovereign, and that withdrawal is the more 
painful from the uniform kindness and gracious consideration 
with wUch Hi^ Majesty wad graciously pleased to contem* 
plate my labours, and my solicitude for the public welfare. 

^^ I have the satisfaction of reflecting that every institution, 
civil and military, connected with my office, during the last 
five years, has been subjected to close inspection and strict 
review, and that I have been able to make such temperate 
and gradual reforms, as I thought were consistent with 
their gene^ral and permanent good. I have also the grati- 
fication of knowing that every law found in the statute-book 
when I entered office, which imposed any temporary, or 
any estraordinary restriction on the liberty of the subject, 
has dtheir been repealed or allowed to expire. I may be a 
Tory — I may be illiberal — ^but the fact is undeniable, that 
when 1 first ^ered upon the duties of the Home Depart- 
ment, there were laws in existence which imposed upon the 
fiuhjk;6( tof this realm unusual and ^ctraordinary restrictions : 
the &ctir undeniable, that those laws have been effaced. 

^ Tory ^ I am, I have the ftirther satisfaction of know^ 
ing, thbt there is not a sin^e law connected with my name, 
which 'has nbt had for its object some mitigation of the 
severity of th^ Criminal Law-^some prevention at abiise in 
the etka&b of it, dr some security fSor its impartial adminis^ 
tratibb. I 'may also recollect with pleasure, that during 
the seVdiast trials to which the manufacturing interests have 
ever been exposed during the winters of the last two years, 
I have'lyrei^^ed internal tranquillity without applj^ing 

o2 
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to the House for measares of. extraordinary severity. I 
hope it will not be considered unbecoming if I allude fiir^ 
ther to the satisfaction I derive from reflecting upon my 
exertions in favour of the just prerogative of the Crown. 

" For all the ancient institutions of my country I have felt 
a natural prepossession, and an earnest desire that they 
should preserve that veneration which has promoted their 
continuance ; but those prepossessions have not prevented me 
from inquiring into cases of alleged abuse, and that desire 
has urged me in a friendly and temperate spirit, to examine* 
to what degree coiTuption may have intruded. Where 
change and restoration were deemed necessary, they have 
been applied, thus recommending those ancient! institutions 
to the long-enduring attachment and veneration, of the 
country. 

** I again thank the House for the opportunity it has 
afforded me of giving this explanation, and J shall con- 
clude by assuring it that the confidence of my Sovereign,' 
the good- will of his people, and the approbation of Parlia- 
ment, have been at once the motive, and the reward of my 
exertions." . * 

Mr. Duncombe (of York) approved of the c(»iduct of 
Mr. Peel throughout the late negociations. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that the very same feelings 
which had compelled the right honourable gentleman (Mr; 
Peel) to retire, upon, the Catholic Question,^ a question of 
the highest importance ; — ar question which involved no less 
an; interest than that of the great cause of general religious 
freedom in Great Britain; — a question, the principles 
favourable to the support of which he thought were actually 
identified with the first principles of theBritish*^ Constitui 
tion '; principles, which in themselves wfere hot only sanc-t 
tioned bythe common law of nature^ but by every; con^ 
sideration 6f plolicy and reason^ and' which wer^ gaining 
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^vound more and more from day to^ day in every other 
kingdom in the civilized world, though they still were, or 
had been, by some miraculous fatality, resisted in England; 
the very same feelings which had influenced the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Peel) to withdraw his assists 
ance from His Majesty's Government as soon as he saw 
that great question was likely to be determined in a manner, 
iri his 4)pinion, contrary to the interests of the state, left 
him^ (Sir F. Burdett), whose views upon that particular 
measure were directly opposite to those of the right honour* 
able gentleman, no choice but to give that Government 
every support and assistance in his power. His feelings 
had been excited just as completely as those of the right 
honourable gentleman by the present crisis, only in a 
different way. He had looked at the present opportunity 
ais the only practical one which had arisen during his poli- 
tical life, for advocating, and as the right honourable gen- 
tleman had truly said, of advancing that question, upon the 
fortunate issue of which, in his opinion, the prosperity, 
and probably the safety of this country depended. It was 
a dawn of hope which was breaking upon the . benighted 
prospects of Ireland, and which it was to be trusted would 
have the effect of tranquillizing that unhappy kingdom, 
until the people of England should become so far enlight- 
ened as to perceive that her misfortunes formed a constant 
stumbling-block to their own advantage.^ For himself, he 
might say it most sincerely, no person was more inclined 
to give credit to the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
for his exertions in office, than he (Sir F. Surd^t) was, oi 
more regretted that he could no longer cpntinue to .carry 
on those measures for the benefit of his country, which he 
imdoubtedly had the .merit of having originated ; yet it was 
to be- hoped that, even out of (^ce, he would not entirely 
abaDdbir them^ . 
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The motivei upon which the right honourable gentlemao 
had withdrawn, were honourable to him in the highest 
degree; but still it was a benefit, and a tnodt Ibportkni 
benefit to the country, that he had been compelled 'to with-- 
draw. That any thing — no matt^ what— liad ol^ged him 
to give up a situation in which he was nb doubt of grteat 
utility to the country, but in which he presented ii ooniEttant 
barrier to the alteration of a state of afiairs aitid politicis in 
Ireland, which scarcely six men in Eng^nd %ere htlrdf 
enough to say could be allowed to remain in their {Msent 
ruinous condition. In his oWn consctehtiouli ojfftibn, be 
should desert his duly to those principleii winch might by 
eate and conduct be so guided as in their couTto to' pro^ 
duce neither danger nor mischief, but great good ;-*'^prixtoi'- 
ples, the progress of which no power that could be eterted 
would be able eventually to istop or ch^k,-^if he failed to 
throw all his wei^t into the scale of the preB^HA arttihg^ 
ment And, besides, he was a practical tnan, or at Sefast wished 
to be so. He was ready to go as far as nny mkn for abstract 
principle, but he could not quite lose sight of plitelsent 
advantage. If he could not at once obtain all ibat be 
desired or was entitled to, still that which he' saw he oOuId 
obtain h^ would not reject. In acting ds he bad done on 
the present occasion, he conceived he liad done no more 
than give his support to the Crown in the exercise of its 
undoubted prerogative; and in a case where he bild ao 
treason to doubt but that prerogative was employed for the 
public welfare. 

Sir Thomas Lethbeidge coincided in the opinions of 
Mr. Peel, and approved of the consistency and integrity of 
his conduct on this occasion. He would ask the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning) at tht head of the 
Government directly — was there to be a Cabinet united 
upon the subject of Catholic emancipation ? or was it to be 



Que npodei of Jamog mi^teriiik and opinioas, to be forced 
down %nd setU^ a9 cirouoistitaces should make necesaary, 
qr €OPvenieDQe, admit ? 

14a* Xf* Dawson $£ud» that in all the support which th^ 
right |?i<mour9jbl^ gepU^av (Mr. Cauning) had received^ 
^i€^ was, i^ppth^r feeling or sentiment manifested than 4 
desin^ to pforl^ipate m the ppwer and places which the right 
hpnoiifiQble, gentleman had to dispense. He had resigned hiii 
place fpr the; same reasons, and on the same principles a4 
bis right honourable friend (Mr. Feel). With respect to 
^e .suppprt givei^ by the hpnourable baronet (Sir F. Bur^ 
dett), aiid th^ former members of the opposition to the 
present ^dministr^^tioU) if it was not with the immediate 
view of carrying the Catholic Question, he w6uld say that 
their cp^l^ipi^ itritb the right honourable gentleman waa 
pne .0;f the bfisest and most unnatural, which political expe* 
n^^c^ couJtd eiium^rate. JSe repeatjed he knew no instance 
pf ^a m.ore base coalition, if the case were such as he 
beUcYpd, and he would put the fact upon a very short, and 
simple test:r-Wa8 Catholic etna.ncipation, he would ask 
|h^ right honourable gentleman^ or was it not to be made 
a Cabiaet questipp ? If there was the slightest suspense aa 
to tbe.C«thoUo Question— if there was a hesitation as to the 
makiiig that questiovi a Cabipet question, it became impoi^ 
9iUe for- those, gentlemen who now supported the right 
hppMHiraUe g^tleman,. copscientiously and consistently to 
4p SPf After iMoimadyerting on the pres^, apd a3serting 
that it was corrupted to its core, the honourabjie geptleman 
prpf^efdedf-^to cppt^dthat the preset Administratipii 
was so ppnstTjUCted as neither to please the Catholics nor 
{^fpt^|ant(|.- What would the Catholics pf Ireland say. 
wbep ik^y, s^w the C/abioct cpn^posed principally of tlmx 
a/iffqcfLU^s^^r^yet th^r q^estipn w^ npt made a Ci^binet 
9^?* ,A94 whali. icpu^tth^ Pfotest«mt3 say wlu) beard it 
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declanred that ttie intentioti of their Sovereign had ^beeii^ that 
thero 'Should be « Protestant Cabinet^' laiid > fovrnd ; the Pron 
tebtant interestis entrusted to vuch hafnds'as' <^a9e of Lord 
Bttxiey P Lord Lyindhurst, indded^ had lately midei^apedoh^ 
fbt^itii^'irhcde tnateriaU of which be^faad beeo'<ftidebtedHto 
Doctor ' Philpolts; but the Pi^estants of Irehmdr^'i^otild 
have Httle <x>nfideitce in sudi support as that^ o£ iLwd 
Lyndhurst^ esp^ially- as he had ranged hiihself under the 
banneiB of such opinions as those proffered by the' right 
hononn^ble the First Lord of the Treasury. " The >h6nouiv 
able* member proceeded to advert to what he^assert^d was an 
a^wed and well known opposition between the King^and bis 
prissent Prime Minister on*this injp<n*tant question.* At all 
events the right honourable gentleman ought to explain him- 
self fuflly and openly as to what were the intentions ^of 'his 
Govietoment. The honourable baronet (Sir R Bui^dett), 
urtio t{N*eoeded him, had said that the safety of tbe^eouhtry 
<iepended upon the new ministerial arrangements. 'He 
(Mr; Dawson) would say that if the Irish Catholics* 'were 
to be deluded any more with the expectation of ministerial 
sopporti Ministers would make themselves answerable >for 
^inei^ calamity which could afflict that country in future. 
liioMluBBoaoHAM next rose. — The late honourable ^Under 
9^oi^etftry for the Home Department (Mr. DawsoDy<Iiad 
kp^ieaieAto him'peritonallyyjind it seemed to be the dpinion 
Mthati honourable gentkmanytluit considering the prikieipleB 
^ioh had hitherto been supposed to guide the Goverafenentj 
ito td^er earthly motive oonid be discovered in his condilicly 
tkeeptiihb desire to participate in the emoluments of >that 
]ktTon«^ and influence which werenowplaced at the disposal 
dfitiiid right honourable gentleihan (Mr. Canning) J <So him 
(Nfr) Bi) tiie< rtov^rks^ of the honoumble gentleman' had >'tio 
ajpplidMkmi'^iile Had never dreamt of 'taking' office undety 
th&4)l«i^nlUrrangeiMnt;' He wanhnfore rerboved from^ tk0 
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prdbaibility lof office, or from the coDftempktion of it^ (it 
]possihle^^t\mEk'thehoTiovm!t^ Govenir 

menu livas iloube>8U|iported,.;accoiidii^ to > the^ honourable 
gentteiBan^oby ^^liat ihai oallediaiwuniuitqiai) coalition oc 
alIianoe^'iftti!UQk»%ip belnveen ;theiri^t lionoivnableigeiitleimw 
and* hist fiFiel)<ls,^ who; slood) Kvith • respect to e^ob oth^^qii 
viurying< pyinciplesy engaged.! in oppo^Ag* .doctrim^ and 
view»^totail)/t differ^nt^ i He (.Mr. Brougham) ibrsoothi; Jba4 
bee^iopposod tt^ theopinions advanced by the (Government^ 
sinoei4be d^ath of Lord Castlereagh, as to our'<foiieig<» 
polioy^ hHe^Mr.! B«) forsooth^, had been amjoud to. attach 
tOi the wheels of the Holy Allianoev the triumphant chariot 
of the British fof^imeSi ^Then it mustbe slssumed that he 
had bee»<one' of the> most zealous and illiberal impugners 
of that policy^iiDhich had been introduced iiUo'^the vEdercan- 
tiieiit&ilrB o£ the' eofuntcy ^ by ihe" President of the Board 
of i^Cjnade (Mr. Hoskisson):, Hehad al^obeen lat. ii»rv as 
itfiaus&'be assumed, with the Government^, pr the chief 
members dt^ it^ on the policy which ^ was most fitting ' tQ 
preserve in content and tranquillity the sistetfldngdom^ of 
Ireland. ' Let; the Hovts^ look on all° theigrdit political 
questicm upcKi jwhtdi he and( bi^ firiendshad appmximated 
tol'ahd differed' from /die Government^and /they '^pould s<x)n 
di8doter>;>whilEh was- most^^fnequdntly itiaecordabce witlirit^ 
himseli^ or the honourable gentleman (Mr^iDawson) twhol^UfGl 
raadetfae atUick upon him. ; Let theHouae tiooaidev what bad 
been^his c<»duct towards Minisjb9rs> in liBspeottO (Ih^ pcdieji 
of Eunope^'or let them^liirow th^reyea£ix)'9s tjie A4hM3l;io^ 
wfaerd thevdawti of freedom URi SQDt^ AmerkSa ^b^^jpado 
the 'hearts iof < thousiapda' Jeap< fOp r^oy^ ' whUe ' bkssiiig* witl^ 
itB'i aspect? myriads hcft-eMwhai TSj^pjpddtiiwdw witl> r tham^ 
Theta^'iaado the^iigriesilturali toterests^ifaadiRob h^ (Mff 
B^ughanti) pveii-hiasuppoitt ic^ the right JK>nour«ble(gea^ 
tl<^mai^-!th^)gh>therJA9nounyMe- gentlefBaiW (Mr,.Daw,s€|n) 
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jiat voting hj his side. These were the questions, these 
were the interests to which he had given his support He 
bad passed them in review, that the House might see Uial 
be had given bis support to the right honourable gentiemany 
because he believed him to be practically animating the 
aoundls of Government on those subjects, with a voice which 
found in his (Mr. B.'b) breast, a faithful echo, 3ut were 
there no questions on which the honourable gentleman (Mr# 
Dawaon) andhis friends, differed from the right honoumble 
gentleman ? Had not the country of late been accustomed 
4o a Cabinet almost wholly discordant, differing among each 

OthfilH^ 
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" Wide as the Poles asunder?** 



Had they not seen one Secretary of State directly opposed 

tp;<tbe speeches and votes of another Secretary of Statei 

Whilat alluding to this painful subject — the Catholic Ques- 

tkni — be felt bpund to do justice to the manly, and to the 

eountry^ highly satisfactory conduct of the right honourable 

gentleman, the late Chief Secretary for the Home Depart* 

ment» J3ut they had heprd even from that right honourable 

^ntleman that things were on such a footing in the Cabinet 

ihat he himself had the intention of retiring a year, or two 

lagOr . When he (Mr. B,) saw that state of things,^h^ was 

C^r some time prevented and barred from e^e^uting bif 

0mn wishes in favour of the right honourable g^n^etqan 

,(Air. Cwning), because he felt that the Qovernm^nt wa9 

flQoqiposed in a manner which offered little p^ti^fiEfction to 

ih» contemplation of thinHing men. That impedim^ptt 

4H>wcv^r9 was . removefj, by the retirement from .office pf 

, UlPsq. who were mpst 9pposed to any change. In refe|;enp6 

Mfibe xesigoatioo. of the right hoppurable gentleman (Mr. 

Feel) he would say, that as a Minister he had shown him* 

^ to be above all |eiccepti<^, and in his resignation ha 
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had plft^ himself itbote any suspicion which ODUId be 
sdggeirtMiby^tb^uttiiost ingenuity of caalice, were it poft- 
flibie for ahy person to be his eneWy. With respect to the 
€fltholiC Question, he for one did not look at the Catholic 
Qaedtft>ti ds k Cabinet Question, oi* one that was likely to 
be hiade a Cabinet Quesdon. He looked to saving it from 
thfe cfllrtsSnty of defeat, by remodelling the Cabinet, id a 
teanni^r wiiich must in any event bring good to Ireland4 

As to the Catholic Question itself, if pursued prudently, 
discreetly, and practically, with a full witness of idl tlie 
difficultlei^ stdlnding in the way, and accumulating around 
their steps as they arrived nearer the destined goal^^for 
however cautious the honourable gentleman (Mr. Dawson) 
had been in the choice of terms, he had been sufficiently 
•plkiti io be uihlerstood— there was greater reason to bo^ 
tiow" than ever. But wishing Ireland, including Catholids 
Aftd'^Ptbtesbrnts, honeistly well, he must hold that inan to 
be kti en^my to the advocates of the Catholics, both in and 
out of the House, who would attempt to press the qiiestioD 
forWal'd at this critical moment. Let not the Catholics preas 
it— let them not do that which would give most pleasure to 
thiir bitter enemies. The honourable and learned gentle- 
man' pAjceeded to advert to the speech of the Honourable 
bSroiiet (Bit '' T. Lethbridge) who occupied the place bl 
leaded of the opposition, and whose appearance in tbiit 
siituatlon, he (Mr. B.) should be inclined to call gro- 
tesque, were it not for the great personal regard which 
lie entertained towards him. As it was the custom to 
talk of Sacrifices, he might be permitted to say fot' hiiii- 
self tfcat he had quitted a situation* eminent beyond iris 
"hbpe&^or merits oh the opposite bfenehes, where he Wiab 
WtMirided, be ihi^Ht'ateost say followed, from thfe r^sperft 
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Vibo)ya tp bis humble abilities, by one of the largest, th^ 
4nost honourable, and he could add. because he knew their 
•mptives, being privy to their councils, one of the most dis- 
interested oppositions ever known in that House ; ah oppo- 
sitibn idonsisting of men who did what they sincerely thought 
beit frir their country, though^ in doing so, they felt sure 
they were helping to confirm their adversaries in office. He 
had! quitted that station, enough to satisfy the ambition of 
,tbp . providest man, under arrangements which had made 
b^ own acceptance of pffice impossible. His opinions on 
foreign and domestic policy had led him to take this step 
with the sincere desire of furnishing a useful assistance to 
'the liberal sentiments of the right honourable gentleman, 
i^6luding in the particular objects of his charge the Irish 
r QUistiofa', whidi was likely to be promoted by it. Not that 
. heisiras for giving it tliat prominent situation in the public 
councils « which: was required by the honourtibla baronet; 
IViHt h^iV^ished that it should derive every ppssibjle advan^ 
tage from the junction of the two parties which had divided 
the House and the country. 



'Mr. Canning rose for the first time as First 
L<ird'of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
dhe^uer, and spoke to the following efFect :— 
'^ Sir,— It would be uncourteous to the House, 
afritl to my right honourable friend (Mr. Peel), 
Wiete I to allow this debate to close without 

« 

ek^iressing the sentiments which his speech has 
^ejfdted, or rather confirmed, in my mind ; and at 
thi* t^ame time that I rise for the express purpose of 
dtiiiig; sb ; — iaS there have been calls made on mfe to 
ahSwer qu'cstions on different subjects, I arti pre- 
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pared^ in the discharge of my duty, tb ani#fet 
those questions. To begin with the more agree-^ 
able part of my task, the speech of njy ri^hfe 
honourable friend (Mr* Peel) who hias^ Jiii ,p^e 
or two instances, appealed to my . testimony rfo;r; 
the confirmation of some parts of his < narrative 
of his own conduct, I confirm them in the fullest 
degree. I can bear testimony that, through- 
out the whole of the discussions that have tSike^i' 
place since Parliament adjourned, I have 'kept 
up with my right honourable friend the most 
constant intercourse — that throughout I, |!ji^Y,e' 
found in him the same candour and sincerity ~tb<?^ 
expression of the same, just feelings, and the.unij* 
form exhibition of the same high prineiplei«'>to 
which he has laid claim ia the speech which he 
has this night delivered. ' ;' . 

I assure the House that they niuch mistake the" 
position in which I have the honour to stand, wha 
believe that position to be ou^; of gratified ^HQfbi- 
tion, pi of .unalloyed .$atisfaQtioi]L;.j . M^qm ,tk^ ^^m 
uing of these, discussions,/:! . for^ajv-^-rt|otlj^,,^.^fls% 
fore^^uw — that they must; .ternpnate, in, o^jr. m^Jtiftal 
separation. Would t^^^Gpid-TrthatjS^par/^^of^inii;^ 
bq; bwt for a, time. ! Had thelq^sJiop ^be^^p ipiej^sj^ 
between, my right bQnour?i|}lp, ^liemd , m^^ m^V^^ 
a^d ,had it; beea t6 be [d^ip^d^ bfyriWs. mtifpp[^pt 
or by u^jpe, J do m^^st ^ftleianiyt dw^l^^i if^^Jipi^^ 
have be^n decided fe(y);heJafitql?.,^S^^^^ yigftlti 
honourable friend j[^4..tl^e fiWi;tes)5,J».s^e|t/(;^/^i^ 
yesterday his intention of making^ some obt^eryaff 
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tions to the House on the present occasion. I 
had^ therefore, the opportunity of doing that witb- 
out which I should never have been able to ^d^ 
iteBs the House with satisfaction to myself-^of 
asking the gracious permission of the King to state 
such circumstances concerning His Majesty in the 
late discussions, as might be necessary to explain 
my conduct. I know not whether the House 
will be surprised to hear— my right honourable 
friend will not, for I have already stated it 
to him— that when I was first called npon by His 
Majesty for advice, in the critical situation in 
which the Government was placed, aware— for 
why should I disguise the fact ? — of His Majesty^s 
individual opinions, I counselled him to limke th^ 
Government conformable to those opinidnfs*' To 
carry that counsel into effect, would ofxbuwie 
have involved the necessity of my retirhwiitit 
from office ; and I can declare most conscietitionsly 
that I Would have laid at the feet of mf Sove* 
reign the situation I had the honour to ItitAA, 
with a more cheerful heart, and with mtich tbK^k 
confidence, with respect to my future poisilicyAi 
apart from the Govemmeirt, than i;i^lth respfeet to 
what it could be with the question difltetietitf^ 
settled: - - -■ ■"■-i'^^- ' 

But, Sir, it was riot for me to offer adtide to\tiy 
iSoVereign' AS to the mode by which fe6 was to 
aeccttnpHsh the formation of a Cabinet oiipokea tA 
wy cHvri <^iriions 5 aH, thei^orii, • that tettiaiiled 
forme^io ti^ was to adk leave to retire j and ^ake 



iMray, as far as I was concerned, for its fomadim. 
Now, why did I do this ? Why did I,> who ha^re 
hitherto differed from many . of my late colleagues 
upon this question, and who, as has been truly 
observed, thus differing, still continued to act 
with them^whv did 1 thus stake the ^ eidstence 
of au Administration, even though divided on the 
subject of the Catholic Claims, and advise His 
Majesty to form an Administration wholly hostile 
to those claims ?^ 

I will state my reasons briefly for that course* 
Not many months ago His Majesty received 
a letter, from a source which I will not name^ 
most strenucmsly advising His Majesty to plape 
the Government of the country in a state of 
ximformity, and that that uniformity should . be 
one of a dedded opposition to the Catholic claims. 
Lord Liverpool, to whom this advice wais coi^r 
mupic^ted, at the same time that it was adr 
dressed to His Majesty, in a letter to Hi$ Majestyv 
started first, that having been one of the aur 
thors of a Government divided in opinion, upon 
that question, be, for one, never would belong, ito 
an Adwiaistration whioh should be formed 4»a <^b(^ 
porinciple of the exclusion of its advQca4;es.t Loard 
Liverpool added his opinion of the great di$a^ty 
there would be in the forming of ^}lcb ^ Govern- 
ment. Such was Lord Liverpool's opinion ; but 
when I advised His Majesty to form such a GovemT 
ment, ijtwas not for me to estimate the difficulties 

• 

which would impede it. It was, had Hi^Maj^sfty 
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thought fit to adopt the advice, for those of his 
counsellors who were to form part of an Adininis- 
tration so constituted, to counsel such a course as 
they might have thought would attain their end. 
I did not disguise from my Sovereign that I 
thought it would be a work of difficulty, but 
I was far from thinking it a work of impracticar 
bility. What became of that advice is manifest 
by the result. It was not acted upon ; but 
for what reason it was not acted upon, I am 
not aware ; and more than Iknow I cannot state. 
But from the time when I first saw the King, 4nd 
gave the advice I have described, down to the 
period when His Majesty came to town, I had no 
knowledge to any certainty that the advice which 
r gave had not been' adopted. So far, therefore, 
from seeking or soliciting, as the honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dawson) charges me, the post which 
I have now the honour to hold, I withdrew myself 
altogether from any participation in the arrange- 
ments, in order that the experiment which was 
said to be so loudly called for by the country 
might be fairly tried — an experiment which was 
sought to be enforced, by the abortive motion of 
the honourable member for Somersetshire (Sir T. 
Lethbridge).* 

I withdrew. Sir, in order to have that experi- 

♦ Sir T. Lethbridge had given notice of a motion which he subr 
sequenUy withdrew; the object of which was to advise His Majesfy, 
by Address, to form an Administration united in opposition to the 
Catholic claims. 
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ment fully and fairly tried ; and I solemnly declareiV 
that there was nothing at that moment for which 
I was more anxious than that my stepping o^t of 
the way might remove every obstacle to thai 
trial. But when it was distinctly stated ^to nt^ 
that such BXi Administration could not be fdrmisdy 
and when I received I^is Majesty's commandi to 
model a Government on the same principle a^ 
that of Lord LiverpooFs, of which T had been 
a member, nothing remained but to construct m 
Government of the divided character to which 1 
have alluded^ upon the subject of Catholic emaoN 
cipation, with the necessary consequcinee tbat>thd 
question ol the removal of Catholic > ^abilities 
should not be made a Cabinet measure. • ; " * 
But then, with the proposal to forig^ a Govern- 
ment upon that principle — upon the very principle 
of my predecessor-^came a new question : aquesK 
tion which at once involved the point of-^whether 
I was to remain ^n the situation which I thea 
filled, disgraced ii^- ^y own opinion, and discren 
dited in the eyes of iny country, ; or Whether I 
was to receive 'from, the: hands of my Sovpireigiiy 
pudiminished and tmei^umberedv that inheritance 
which a dreadful misfortune (for dreadful i may 
indeed call it) had placed at his dispoi^« Now,. 
ilirhat was it I proposed ? - What vfras it 1 had it 
ia command to do in the reconstruction of the 
Government ? To form a ministry upon the prin-. 
ciple of Lord Liverpool's Administration. That 

VOL. VI. p 
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^e ,(f overnment should .evea consist of the' .very 

smnja individuals, I am sure I had every wish. 

l^txt what was proposed to me ? That I, having 

^ijSf Majesty's commands to . form a Government 

upon the. very same principles as those of my 

Ifupented^ predecessor,, should place . at \he head 

Q^that Qoyernment some peer who. was kaawa 

tp, entertain ^tircatl;LoliQ sentiments. JVow what 

pi;ipciple.«wi^s.it I was d^ired to iianction by the 

adoption ^f tl^at . Qourse ? Why, I was .desired to 

aclfno.wledge jin.th^ fac^iof^he country .that /, 

foprfja^ng a .(Scav^nment^uponitheprinoiple of Lord. 

Li^Q^pool's^i i^^t i^, composed < of peir^ons. divided 

ift,tfrqri9piniou8 •n the CathoUc claims, was. irom 

t)\^ v^ hjQlding.ofiopwipns fayourabile .to..tho9& 

cJ#W8^ ^sq^^e4.fww .beipg, plac^9t»tl»e,bead 

,qflJj^|; 9fOy(?pnB9€?it» ,,I will retire aljtogfaitJjp-, and 

,^r#yejc,^fipom;|»jaibliq.life — I,yrUl;b§tok§.nijl8etf to 

Jiifj. j^th^t, ib9w4aryi of tb&, .eartlj, , a^^l into .per- 

,pi^j4,l)pinisil^inei^rT7l wUl wsiga wyt. ^4 jievery 

jhop? pflftfficerrfpntJI jCfHre, ipathing focx^fcrrrrbot 

,|;,)l^q^fJ?j9l^ 4^grafle gqayscilf, by, cpiwifntkig i<Wsano- 

,t?Pfl fll,^)^^^c^plp whicl^mV8t,feTinffv,4egraaati0ft.as 

tW^lJ :iupQj^„apttys^f. a^itup^A tlw)se„.M*Oii?Y^<l 
,b^9j9nqf^.t^bjqpt, ,tp ,?jjch/,§xal(ugp»p,>,j<mi {^KXHittt 

ijlf, p ii9jl^^,f; jthj^ ., ,9pii|ji9i>s< Thpt, Hf Biaciple, 
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to proscribe aiul perMCUte for opinions, than live 
to be execrated to alf ftrtiaity, for having, in my 
person, fixed sucih a blot u^on the eatise of 
those who think that every raah is fre^ to hold 
opinions, although he might not b^ able to per- 
suade others to adopt them. I hopief, Sir, I have 
novir vindicated myself, to the satisfaction of the 
House, from the charge of overweening ambition. 
I throw myself upon this House arid the country 
for a candid construction of my coriduct. 

My first object was to quit office — my riext to 
ren^ain in it with all my old colleagues, exactly 
upon the same terms as we had hitherto acted tb- 
wwds each other upon this very Catholic Question. 
Jt >fc^as for this that I have been arraigned, not, 
ittcfeed; * by my right honourable friend (Mr. Peel), 
who fairly i»^ted his opinions to me, but by dnotber 
hoAeiittlble gentlemant (Mt. Dawsbii), #ho, iii the 
6^rs€J*t Ikuguage, preferred againitmfeas a feliarge 
^^^' That the new Governrtient which ha* be6n 
fohnedi'!feOttstst« chiefly of Catholrcs,"(th^^ isi of 
mt^mb^rs^ 'ft^Hdly to ^ the (^tresitibn of ^ttiancipa- 
Udtiy^k* if ihei^'had bee6 a breach df faith 6h 
trit^l^arfcta deahhij widi' the* later' Gttbitieiifot^^tit 
thavittg5p^bpo!3edHi<3f^l^^ 

ftfeW^Gafeinfet, ifeat sh6uM Mve enMbi-aca^ Wn iqM 
lpot«ion^^ tl* >su|Jpottt!rs''t)f tiothf^^iSei k *hat 
ltH*«laf*(i. ^ tyid 'suggest/ Wfhe hbtiotirfeb}^ geii- 

^yhtmit \WH kAttwy, arid ^did fettdea\^Wr WicJ in- 

p2 
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tend to execute, such a plan of a new Administra* 
tion. But, Sir, that honourable gentleman equally 
well knows that when, upon the 12th of April 
last, I intended to propose to my Sovereign a 
plan of arrangement which [should comprise all 
the members of Lord Liverpool's Government, 
and embrace, therefore, an equality of Protestant 
and Catholic votes, circumstances occurred which 
prevented that intention from taking effect. And 
was it my fault. Sir, that (by a sort of concert, I 
will not venture to say, but by a singular coinci- 
dence, undoubtedly,) I either carried with me, or 
received in the closet of my Sovereign, ejcclmive 
of the resignation of my right honourable friend, 
of which I knew beforehand, six Protestant 
resignations. (I call them Protestant only in the 
parlance of this House.) Observe, Sir, the charge 
ftgainst me is, that I have organized a Government 
all Catholic, as to its views upon that question, 
having promised to form one that should be half 
and half ; and my honourable accuser sinks the 
indisputable fact, that the Protestant half of the 
Administration themselves withdrew. I think 
that it is rather too hard to charge that with- 
drawal upon their parts, as a breach of faith upon 
mine. 

Me. Peel here observed, in a low tone, that the right 
honourable gentleman did not state the matter quite cor- 
rectly. There were not, he was understood to say, so many 
resignations. 
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Mr. Canning. — My right honourable friend 
is, I believe, right ; ejcclusive of his resignation, I 
think I had not received six* Protestant resigna- 
tions, when I was with the King. One came 
after I had left His Majesty. 

Mb. P££l here observed, that one of them was not an 
opponent to Catholic emancipation. 

Mr. Canning. — I beg pardon of the House; 
there was one Catholic lord (Lord Melville) among 
the number of those who thus resigned ; and yet 
we are now told these resignations grew out of 
the question of Catholic emancipation. However, 
these six resignations came within twenty-four 
hours ; and I would now ask the House whether it is 
fair, after such an abandonment of place by these 
Protestant peers, to impeach me of a wilful non- 
execution of the orders of my Sovereign ? But;, 
Sir, the matter did not end here. It was about 
the middle of Thursday — the day on which the 
House adjourned — about two hours before the 
meeting of the House, and after I had given 
directions to move a new writ for my return, that 
I received four of these resignations. Upon receiv- 
ing them, I said to my Sovereign, " Here, Sire, 
is that which disables me from executing the 
orders I have received from you, respecting tTie 

* Thia.real ocder in, wWch the resignations were received, is 
stated in a subsequent speech of Mr. Canning, in explanation of 
the changes in the administration. 
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formation of a new Administration. It is now 
open to your Majesty to adoptaiiew course, for 
no step has yet been taken, in the execution of 
those orders, that is irrevocable ; but I must fairly 
state to your Majesty, that if I am to go on in the 
position where you have been pleased to place 
me, my writ must be moved for to-day ; for if we 
wait until the holidays, without adopting any 
definitive steps, I see that it is quite hopeless for 
me to attempt to persevere in the objects I have 
undertaken/' I need not repeat to the House 
the words in which my Sovereign graciously 
replied to this representation ; but I may state 
that he gave me his hand to kiss, and confirmed 
me in the office to which I had been named. 

These, then. Sir, are the steps which I really 
have taken ; these are the means by which I have 
been placed in the station I at present fill. I 
have meddled not with the conduct or the opinions 
of any other man. I have already expressed my 
unequivocal approbation of the course pursued 
by my right honourable friend (Mr. Peel.) What 
have been the principles of conduct of others 
among my late colleagues, for the best of reasons 
and the wisest, I do not pretend to say, for really 
I do not know them. That conduct I can only 
view by its results, results which have been as- 
suredly most painful ; and I may truly say, to me 
as painful as, in almost every instance — (every 
instance I do not say, foj I sedulously except my 
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rigfht honourable friend)^they were unexpected. 
Sir, I really knew not in wKat way I had sinned 
in the leyes of my late colleagues-^those other d^ 
my late colleagues, I should rather say— that they 
should decline acting with me. IhadrHever offend- 
ed them intentionally, nor did I know that I had. 
ever excited among them unwittingly any feeling 
so hostile or person^ to me, as to be at all likely 
to lead to this result. Between my right honour^ 
able friend and myself, it is almost unnecessary 
for me to observe, that upon every subject, in 
every discussion I can call to mind, upon all 
great questions of foreign or domestic polipy and 
legislation— this one unh9.ppy q\iestion of Catholic 
emancipation excepted^— there has been that sort 
of general agreement, that I do not bielieve tl^re 
exists the individual with whom my opinions are 
in more complete accordance ; and I do not think 
any greater calamity eould have befallen the 
country than my right honourable friend^s seces- 
sion from the Cabinet, not only as respects his 
administration of his office, the duties of which 
he had discharged with so much ability, an,d such 
signal advantages to the public, but in the general 
councils of the Government. We shall nevertheiessl 
I hope, though deprive(^ at this momenjt of hi§ 
aid in the Administration, have the benefit of it 
in his place, in the general share of the legii^lative 
business of the kingdom as a member of If^arlia- 
ment. But as to others of niy late' colleagues, I 
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am not prepared to exjiress aa opinion on the ptor* 
ceeding they have adopted, because of its motives 
I am tiot aware. So fair, indeed^ as I had reasoa 
to know any thing of their dispositions in relation 
to myself— I speak now more particularly in re- 
ference to the line of foreign policy I have pur- 
sued, asi being that department of the Govern- 
ment, ^ith which I was more immediately cbn* 
nected-r-Iiwder^tood that my official conduct 
had received their apprpbation. Both in the 
Cabinet, and in the two Houses of Parliament, 
they expr0ssed such favourable opinions ; nor 
can I charge myself with having, by any mea- 
sures of my own, produced intentionally any su6h 
change in those opinions as should have led to 
this unwillingness on their parts to continue to 
act with me. I am determined, however, to say 
nothing of thie conduct of any body, with whose 
motives I am unacquainted, and to abstain from 
animadversions, where I do not know them to 
have been really provoked. I have resolved. Sir, 
therefore, to make no further observations at this 
time, thai^ might be necessary to accompany the 
facts which I conceived requisite to bring before 
the House, with tlie view of explaining how I 
came into this situation, and how it is that my 
late colleagues are no longer around me^ 

nThere were two topics growing out of the 
4ipee0h of my tight honourable Ariend, tEipon which 
he wiU allow me to make one or two observations. 
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not, as I can mcmt cordially assure him« in any 
hostile or unpleasant feeling ; but that I may s^ 
s&yself right upon points, touching which, he has 
laboured, I think, under Bome degree of misunder- 
standing. My right honourable friend says, how 
should it be. possible that Hvhen I-r-(and I trust. 
Sir, that the House will excuse me for the painful 
necessity which compels me to use this mono- 
isyliable so often) — that when I have been ad- 
vanced to the high situatioq in which I now 
stand, how should it be possible that^ without 
saying or doing any thing actively and expressly 
to promote the success of the Catholic Question, 
my existence, nevertheless, ih that situation, and 
other contingent results, arising out of it, but for 
which I am not responsible, should not be a great 
moral advancement of that cause ? Sir, I cannot 
deny the truth of this proposition of my right 
honourable friend. 

I cannot, I frankly avow, deny the general 
truth of my right honourable friend's observation, 
;and in the admission of that identical fact, wiU 
be found the obvious answer to the taunts of the 
honourable baronet opposite (Sir T. Lethbridge) 
at the support which the present Government are 
now receiving from the gentlemen of the opposi*- 
tion. Why have these gentlemen supported me^ 
Because they saw^ in the aspect of the present 
state of things, exactly the same tendency. which 
my tight honourable firiend has seen towards the 
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niorai advancement of that great question ; ^namely, 
that without my official interference, indeed, with 
my present inaction, they behold a ^ considerable 
prospect of improvement in a question for which 
they feel with me a common interest. If so, it is 
a good reason why I should have their support, 
and equally so for my right honourable friend . to 
appose me ; but it is a little too much for an ho- 
nourable member to say that the reason is good 
at one iside and bad at the other; whilst/ both 
parties concur in anticipating the same reault. 
If my right honourable friend is justified in- re- 
signing, because with my paasive existence <. in 
office the Catholic Question must thrivie; surely 
the same reason holds good for my: receiving the 
support of other gentlemen who contemplate, in 
the success of such a question, the tranquillity 
and consolidation of the empire. My right ho- 
nourable friend's defence of his own retteat must, 
therefore, be taken as a complete and conclusive 
answer to all. the taunts which are levelled at the 
support held out to me from other charters of 
the House; that support, I feel confident, will be 
continued to ioie as long they respect and approve 
the measures which I shall introduce ; and^in the 
same relative feeling, and no other, I am per- 
suaded I shall have to receive the support, and 
encounter the opposition of my riglit honourable 
frii&nd. 

But, Sir, I am asked—" Is the Roman Catholic 
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Question, in' point of fact; with the ney Govern- 
ment, a Cabinet question?" I answer. No.- It 
stands exactly, Sir, as it did in the year 1812, 
biit in a pfert of the year 1812/ which my right 
honouraMe friend has' not exactly distinguished 
febm another part of that year to which his 
speech referred. It is Vi&ry tireiSome to refei'to 
books in diiscussions of this kind, and not being 
prepared to anticipate the necessity of consulting 
them on this o(icasion, I did not baring them down 
with me ; but in consequence of my right honour- 
able friend's speech, I have sent f6r thenij and 1 
can now recur to them. My right honoura}>le 
friend says, that in a debate which took place On 
the 21st of May, 1812, in assigning my reasons 
for not joining Lord * Liverpool's Government at 
that time, I stated, that my belief was,- that, were 
I so to do, I should be coming Into a Cabinet 
that would nullify my own opinions, or that I 
used expressions to that eflfect. He further sup- 
poses, thtt as, in 1912, notwithstanding the failure 
of Mr. Grdttan's motion, I immediately after 
introduced and carried by 'a large inajority a nibtipti 
to the same effect, so now, in 1827, iiotwith- 
'standing the failure of the motion of the'ht)nour- 
able member for Westminster (Sir F; Burdett), 
the situation of this qtrestion being ** pretty near- 
ly the sktne," be* sees no reason for my not again 
pursuing the same course in this very session. 
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But, Sir, the circumstances which existed in 
1812 are not '' pretty nearly the same" as those 
which exist at present. 

Did nothing, I will ask my right honourable 
friend, intervene between the period of the failure 
of Mr. Grattan's motion and the 22nd of June, to 
cause the change to which he alludes? Was there 
no alteration in the condition of the Government, 
and consequently in the feeling of Parliament upon 
that subject during this interval ? Yes : for on 
the 17th of May, which was shortly after the 
death of Mr. Perceval, Lord Liverpool came to 
me, to propose to me to become a member of the 
Administration. What passed on this subject, 
Gentlemen will be pleased to remember, was pub- 
lished, together with all the negociations entered 
into on that occasion, and having been so recorded^ 
cannot have been since altered, to answer any 
temporary purpose. After one or two questions 
— I believe, indeed, after one preliminary question 
— I asked (the right honourable gentleman her^ 
read from the Annual Register of that year, 
apologising for the want of any better ^jeference, 
by. stating he was taken wholly by surpri&e)-t: 
**. Whether I was to consider the opinion . ^i]tjd 
policy of jthe Government as remaining altogeth,^ 
iinchapgedp, upon the question relating to the l^w^ 
aflfecting t^e Roman Catholics ?" Lord Liverpool 
ana>yered, - that his own opinions upon this sul^- 
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ject remained unchanged : and that he was not 
aware that thase of his colleagues had undergond 
any alteration." 

Now, here, Sir, I pause to ask what was the 
condition in which the Catholic Question stood 
then ? At the period of the unrestricted Regency, 
Mr. Perceval invited into his Government Lord 
Sidmouth and Lord Castlereagh ; and in the very 
first debate upon this question which took place 
in this House, after that junction,^ Mr* Perceval 
and Lord Castlereagh both declared themselves^ 
in the course of the discussion, inimical to the 
agitation of the question at that opportunity. 
Lord Castlereagh said, (the House will observe, 
that it was upon Mr. G rattan's motion, in April, 
1812) " with respect to the vote I shall give to- 
night, my right honourable friend has deafly 
stated, that the Cabinet intimates an opinion, 
that the propriety of further concessions to the 
Catholics could not now be agitated, nor any 
inquiry be gone into at present, on the subject of 
the disabilities affecting His Majesty's Roman 
Catholic subjects in Ireland, with advantage to 
the empire, or a due regard to the welfare of the 
community at large.*' Why, then. Sir, the foot^ 
ing upon which the Cabinet then stood, in 
respect of the Catholic Question, was one of gene^- 
ral resistance to it, and in the Government itself, 
there was a joint determination to act upon that 
principle. It was in this state of things, that on 
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the 18th of May, 1812, 1 refused to join in Lord 
Liverpoors arrangements, and I gave him my 
reasons for not doing so, which were invdred in 
that detertninati6n<>n the part; of thie Administra- 
timi. But what happened in the mean time, 
between May the 18th; and June the . 22nd? 
Why, that on June the 10th, Lord Castlereagh 
c^me down to this House, when I find that 
Mr. Spencer Stanhope rose to put a queHtion to 
the noble lord :«— " He wished to. know if it wqs 
intended, oii the part of the present Ministers, 
thiat the same policy, in e^'ery respect, ishould be 
observed by them, in reference to the Oalfeolic 
Question, which had beeil obsetved by the Adminis- 
tration, under a late right honourable gentlefisan 
(Mr. Perceval)?" Lord Castlereagh saidi^** tbath^ 
felt some difficulty in answering the queBti6nf<00the 
honourable gentleman literally, the arrMigen^nte 
for the new Ministry not having been y6fe flilly 
completed. But as to the spirit of the^q^eKtion, 
he thought he cQuld be more satisikctory.' He 
could say this, from his knowledge of ttioife i^nh-' 
ployed in forming that Administration, ^at|,>g€|iie- 
hdly, tbeil" sentiments remained thesamc^^tUpsMi 
w fbrmer occasion^ they had thought^ * inahisyv^e 
mm^ of those who were favourable to tbe^metiisur^i 
tMt the present was not the time far diiscttiiidiig 
ktiat^qttestioii, and in still thii^king so^ thiat i^ckit 
^^knk/mof Parliainent formed a leading febftsideil-^ 
wti6n^itt \influeQcing the adoption of that opiitfidtt. 
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Tlie.se9se,of .Parliament having been, atjieast for. 
the present, definitively pronounced, they thought • 
that^aoy immediate revived discussion would only 
create irritation, without Y;>eing productive of miy 
thing useful. He was aware, however, of the 
growing change in favour of those elaims ; and, 
in submission to that change, .an4 the real sen1i«-. 
meats of. certain members of the .Government, Jt 
had^been resolved on, as a principle, that the dia-; 
cussion of this question should be left free from 
all interference, ♦on the part of the Government, 
andthatevery member of that >Government should^ 
boileft to the free and unbiassed suggestions of his 
o^i^.cQj^cientious disoretion/' 
, .>^eraitbenj»4t. is evident that a com|dete change. 
hftdiOecurred between the 18th of ; May. Mid the/ 
3Sd}^fiJ!Enuenl&12> in. the opinions of the Govem- 
^l^^^M' AtHhei former period, the^Cabinet wer$ 
aUiUniHied inoresistance to the Catholic Question.;. 
afc)the^l*tt€ir^ it was to.be left open and free tor^the 
iiilfbias^«4 discussion' of all or any c^the membeini 
q^t^ial^jGahinet; :> ? . -i 

.orS^n^b contends SiiV that between tibesa/tw- 
f^^idds^ ol« which my^ right bonourableisfritad 
j^i^pokem^dthe Cabinet litself i was tc^an^d^ in 
i4iirjaharac^r,. as regai'ded thia q^esfcionif i Jt^fi^As 
i^fipfedvhbjiti thiitqwstiofi |)eing .pnt^npan thii' 
inde|peniJ^k^o(M^](^onuw Jb^t^'Cii^aii^cid 

di^iting^dth^,'^i«i9^y lyear^Htbat^s^^^^ hcmwralbib 
^iend]anic};>m;i^elffhay^ acted tog^ben^i (Did itliq^ 
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altered dondition of cireuhKstaiices effect no change 
iH' the condition of the Catholic Question ? As-> 
suredly it did; and I well recollect its beihg 
hailed by Mr. Grattan, and many others ^ ^^o 
voted' with him, as a most important accesdibn 
to that cause: and the proof of the fact is, that 
my motion was carried by a triumphant majority; 

Now, I think, I have sufficiently explaflded the 
difference which had arisen between the two 
periods in questioh, as to this important subject^ 
aikd as to my views upon it. I have not thie vaznty 
to believe (and I am sure I beg pardon of ^the 
Hoiise for troubling it with these passages Tr6m 
the debates) that the speech to which my right 
honourable friend refers procured that i^sUlt ^of 
which I have spokeid. • ^ ^^''K » ^* 

But to come to the present cbiidition of that 
Question, I say again, it remains in t^is Govertt^ 
ment, in the state it was truly descriBdd to 
hein by Lord Castlerea^h in 1812 ; and precisely 
as it has bieen since repeatedly desfcribed^tiy 
myself; in short, as it was described to be in 
1825, in a debate ^hich took place m the nldtilii 
of March upon the state of Ireland; afid' in 
the very list debate in the last session df Pdr^' 
Ikment, in the same year, upon CathoKc :it\hM- 
cdpation. On that occasion 1 used these >woW6f^ 
''I.hold myself as perfectly free as ariy'dtfcSf 
member of this House, to pronounce an''dpfira)rf 
upon this as a great naticxial question; ahlS ii~ 
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s\ich, to give it my support, tesewng only 
to myself the right of seleetiiig the time when 
I am to give that support, and the manner in 
which it is to be afforded, according to my judg^-. 
ment of the degree of success which is likely 
to attend .such aa exertion," These were th^ 
words I used then, and my opinions are not in 
the slightest degree varied at the present mo- 
ment. Such was the footing upon which thi^ 
question stood when I wa$ the colleague of noiy 
right honourable friend ; and such is the footing 
on which it stands now. Let it be observed, 
therefore, by those with whom I have formerly 
acted, and from whose objections on this occasion 
I do not shrink, however the acknowledgment { 
have made may be attempted to be converted int^ 
matter of opposition, tha^t, with those who foi*.m 
the present Cabinet^ and some of whom form^4 
port of tiie la3t, the Catholic Question, now standi 
on the same^ groi^ as it stood on under Lord 
Liv«f|)Qol V Goveriiment ;-rthat is^ it is a qi^stioi^ 
wkkrh eakck member pf the Government \$ at 
Ufeefty^ if vbe pleiaises, to brin^ forward in tk^, 
Cabinj^il^ or to pippoui^d to Parliament; b^ if 
aiiy:fnember of the Qovernmeivt shall sp t^iig^, 
forward i» either Ho^seof ParliamenLjheisbqtiisiii^ 
dkfim^i^yp st^lt^ tha^ he does sp ip his,indiyi<|^jij[ 
ci^pjWj^ty^only, and pot as pledging his colks^guf^ 
to hm own ppiBJk>ns on the subject. This^ ^ir^.^. 
the positijQnof the Catholic Question now; it; i^ 
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the sairte i|i which it was placed in the year 181^ v 
it is the sam@ in which it has now stood, fyv ^t^n 
years successively. That it should remain ip, tl^is 
state is a fact which I know has bei^ i^i^^h ob-; 
jected to by many ; but, if I consider, the stqjte pf 
the country at large— the inclination of mei^'s 
minds upon this matter in England as we^ls^^in 
Ireland — an4 the infinite difficulties which -sijr- 
round the attempt at present to alter that sts^te— ^ 
in my judgment, and in my conscience I beUeye 
it to be the only footing upon which it can be,£|^t 
present left ; unless the views of partizans. are ,J(p 
,be consulted, the accomplishment of whos;^ 1^^^.^^ 
on the one hand, or whose attempt to stifil^^ fi;ee 
(md growing opinions on the other,, would, iW;.tl^t 
result^ lead to a convulsion, in one pai^ or otl)!,^^, 
of the United Kingdom. Now, Sir, I jam r Apt 
prepared for convulsion, in either. I wp^ld Wt 
raise hopes which I do not see any imjpediate 
means of realising. In making this observatioui 
I am not speaking of the moral accomplisbmept 
of those hopes, but of exciting expectations witt- 
put having good grounds to anticipate tjieir imi^e'* 
diate or speedy fulfilment. I remember top ^.ell, 
and but a shprt memory indeed is required ;fe)r 
^hat purpose,, how much has been . uttered ift itjt^^ 
way of complaint in debates of this lJpv\Sk^cflPW 
the patholic Questioi), about things t );)^i|)g| ^|^ 
f(ii^ done that had raised e;xpectations, in Jre^^ 
-y^^icl^ ought noti .it lifts J)e/en obsearved, i\f^h9^^ 
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heeik extittdv ^mless the^ authorities frdini . whom 
tbb^e acts and dedanliQns etiianated were prer 
jikred to follow them up. 

' NbW, Sir, it IS precisely because of my not 
being at present prepared to follow them up, that 
I will not raise such expectations. Muc]^ and 
<5ordially as I agree with those who view the m^^^ 
6ure itself of emancipation, as calculated to tran- 
quillize Ireland, I yet estimate very highly; the 
defgrfee of passive resistance to it, which exists in 
this country. I would not act against the feelings 
any tnore' than I would against the interests of 
Et^giand. But if, looking to the character and 
extent of that resistance, I am asked whether I 
despair of the ultimate success of the questioh, I 
answer, that I do not despair that the good sens6 
of the English people, by candid discussion, and 
repeated consideration of it, will ultimately con* 
<jede the question. I say, I think. Sir, the time 
will tome, when well-meaning and conscientious, 
and even intelligent people, now among the taost 
strenuous and most honest opponents of the 
^reat measure, will look back with a degree of 
surprise, and almost incredulity, at the t>ppb- 
$ition which they have, up t6 this time, mani^- 
fi»ted to it. But, though I think' this, I aih iibt 
pt&pax&A'ta run countfeh in thiif^eiri tirine,- tp 
Snt^ish f^blii^. - A single We^'df^^e in^n^- 
ijtttla,' k' Wbi^'a riiluch ktgfer portibh <if ' tinie 
dH^ti^ -iJa ^Ate accomplislim^t of a great, 1^ 
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yet, t)aftly, a theofetioal/ good, in another povtioift 
of the empire. Though I thus confidently expect 
the dawn, I am by no means prepared to hasten 
it; though I know the present darkness upoa this 
subject^-^for darkness I must consider it — wili be 
BUdceeded by a great illumination in the minds of 
mto, I bm disposed to watch patiently the pro#- 
gr^ss of that enlightenment* This result; I 
heartily hope, but I will not endeavour to antict<- 
p^te it by iny attempt to force the jqdgmeiats of 
the community. 

I hope I have now, Sir, given tof hoaourtvbte 
l^ntlemen every satisfactory explanation ^ updh 
Ihe topics' \^hlch have been thia night referred; 'to. 
^ So fari|S I ath aware, I have kept ncitbing back ; 
but when I am taunted by questions such as thkt 
which some honourable gentlen^en have fyvt'to 
me, whether i do not know that in the vepyyeweh 
iralia of the royal breast there exist feelings re^ 
{^Ugbant to the Catholic claims, I reply, that I 
would Venerate in that most illustrious individual, 
^13 1 did in bis royal father, the repugnant feeli- 
ilEigs lyhich actuate him on this questioni I woiild 
hurt no feelings, as I have already said, of that 
nature. But if I am asked by that honourable 
Ipentleman, whetlier I think the Coronatioii Oa/th is 
ihy obstacle in the way of concession on the pait^qf 
tfcfe Crown, I anisweu. No. No more did LordLirer- 
'p06\-^no more ; did^ m^ itight honourable ftiemd 
hMbself 4Mr. Peel) ; and if the time shaH ever conie 



wh0» H may be uece»«ary to argUe thi^ ^Ui^stiimf 
I shall derive my best argumeut, for tha y\^w il 
take of tkat point, from the opinions which htve 
already been addressed to ParUament upopi the 
subjeot by those great authorities, JLiet not^^ 
thea» the people of England t^&e up the no^tion^ 
that, by the carrying of the Catholic, Questiw^ the. 
peace erf their country would be endangered t. The 
time has passed when those pernidous influenqeti 
which have been so much adverted to, could be 
any longer exercised by tlie Catholic Churph, 
with any effect upon Hs peace or its welfare* 
BiXkt do the honourable gentlemen, who . §o inuch 
deprecate all discussion of thi^ question, imagine 
that discussion can be avoided ? Do they siuppose 
thaft if we will not consider it, it i^ a que^tiig^ 
which will sleep ? Or do they believe, that if it 
ahould^leep, it will be ^wakened by any other 
than a dreadful and deplorable emergency ? No, 
Sifi we «wi6t look it in th^ face., . We mu$t not 
twn frcrto it* But, though I believe that it i$„a 
questitin which has gained strength., from * t|^ 
change which has taken place kx the Qovernwiiejut 
frtt(ai<ehange,.God knows ! inot; of my ^eeki^g,^ Jpjif t 
Mining QWt of i the King'B determinatifm)-7^j^cwiijh 
I fOwewrivvath those: who. imagine thaJt it, i^,j^i^j^iif e 
MWhichMha^ aAjquiredradditional: tppwj^rrrJ wp^ 
aM.lfdraej i$ fcy presiring it^upw Kayiiafl^t>ni9pp, 
t>f^Fttareithani4iil wheni fmm^ mthi^yijj^t 
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b6ttouraJ^ie ftieftd near me, one t)f the Go vemme»t 
of Lord LWerpool; ' ^ 

- ^ I ani not conscious that I have omitted to reply 
to tiny of the matters which have been suggested 
to me ; but if I have, I shall be sincerely obliged 
to any querist who will remind me, be he who he 
mby; of any such omissions. 

' ] trust I have succeeded in showing that I am; 
where I have the honour to be, not by my owd 
soiicitation, but 1^ the pleasure of my Sovereign. 
I had • previously^ recommended the formatidn* of 
aiifAdtainistration, from which I should have been 
eifclud^d. ' That plan was rejected by those whom 
iV^eielbfB.ced; and another proposed in its Hltead^* tb 
"Whkh I coiildnot have acceded; without; at the 
fMAt time, recording my acknowledgment that 
the opinions of my past* political life, upon'^one 6f 
fh6 mcM^^mportant of all the quei^tions which I 
halve ever been called on to consider, furnished a 
justifiable ground of exclusion from thet highest 
office in the Government. I will condude, by^ 
repeating one or two remarks which I ^m^embei^ 
toMve made to the House in 1822; Iiwas^ then^ 
applomted to a post, which I owed not to the fa-^ 
voai^ of His Majesty's Government^ but to^^tfa^ 
oommaild^of His Majesty himself : a post, fraught 
irff h^wealth, d^iStinction, add honour.^ FrbmlXhis 
piBfSt l^was^reeatied immediately^ after myntimina^^ 
tidn to iv^contrary ui my lown feeling^^ and wishes,^ 



toilioldiofficaiQi this country. I faade tbe^^soi^^ 
fice — (to a poor man, be it permitted rae: to ^^j^-: 
nixlatiidifieifeat ;or trivial one), — ^without hesitation^ 
ai»dh-^lK)^ihelp me God — without any stipulations. 
BKt%iiif Sir, when that proposal to take o$ce 
was niade to me, it had been accompanied— 
(as in fairness it should have been, if I was to 
be < ousted on account of the opinions that have 
sioce been excepted against me)— with this 
sort of initimation from the Ministers who re?- 
called mer^ — "Though we call you into the 
Government,! because your services are necessary 
to/< osy yet remember^ that if, by^ any unfortunate 
obaiioe^rtha highest situation in that GoverQi?;i.ent: 
sJtKmhl become vacant, and should in aU ,^^ 
res|)ects be eligible for a person holding you|^ 
situatifon in Parliament and in the councils of th^ 
douhtry^— remember, that because you support the 
Catholic claims you are to waive all pretensions^ 
to it" : If their proposal, I say, had b^enf acicom^ 
panied with such an intimation, I wouldi with th^ 
same, disdain and indignation with which I h9^& 
moife recently rejected th^ix offer to s0ry$ undeir a; 
PiTOte&tant) Premier (Using the jteroi Prote^fint^tpi 
tlie^ familiar sense only in which ^lve> tire aceus*^ 
totj^ed tojuserit in disciission^ 6f tbib^kuid),irhave 
i^jlicted fhat pi;opds&l, containing;^ as^- it would 
hai^e done,: >a condition Which I shoukl.havte r^-r 
gard^ast.the badge of.n^y helotism» and as the 
indelible disgrace of my political existence. 
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^KQ?to taodoA o&'^wbich tbe dkicuBsion arose was tbcm 
itfrt0«d iOi after ivhich tbe House adjourned. 
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. CrSKSRAL G4S00YNE was proceedings pursuant to notice, 
announced in February last, to bring forward bis Motion 
cm tbe State of tbe Sbipping Interest — wben 

• lyiiu Dawson, as soon as Mr. Canning entered the 
House, said, tbat he wished to ascertain from the right 
honourable gentleman, w^ho bad-just taken bis place, whether 
anjr arr^iigement had been made, or was in contemplation, 
fy[ filling up tbe offices of Master of the Mint, Judge Advo« 
^t^y and Surveyor General of Woods and Forests ? 

. Me, Canning- '' Yes." 

Me. Dawson complained of the want of courtesy in the 
abrupt and unsatisfactory reply of tbe right honourable gentle- 
man. He then animadverted severely on the coalition which 
bad been entered into between the right honourable gentle- 
man and tbe last Opposition* Disagreeable as it might be to 
tlie right honourable gentleman to hear it, and disagreeable 
asit was to him to utter it^ be must say that the right honour* 
able gentleman had not been very scrupulous as to the means 
.bj^ which his ambitious course had been pursued. Then, as 
for the other party— rthe late Opposition — if they abandoned 
the Catholic Question only for one hour,. they would do so 
for considerations which all the country would understand* 
Tbey would have abandoned it after having clamoured in- 
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eessantly for it, at the ^ very firsts nomeftt ^hen^ateable 
places were to be given away^ and ifben^^the report 
which be had heard was the correct one — other valuable 
places were to be kept open ready to reward and gratify 
them for their support. 

He had beard the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Canning), i|ay on a former night, that he had received the 
resignations of six Ministers *^ in the King's closet'^ This 
was the statement of the right honourable gentleman, which 
it was impossible for him (Mr. Dawson) to doubt Now 
he had heard four of these Ministers state, that their redg« 
iiatiotis had been sent to the right bonourabte getitletnaiH in 
ample tiime fbr faim to r^me them at his proper placed 
address — the Foreign Office. If the letters^ having>beeB A\iiy 
and ia f^rd^r time received at the Foreign Office, w^» pur- 
Jibsely ddi^y^ in their delivery until they were pr^nwuitiBid 
t6 this right honourable gentleman in the King's closef^'th^ 
inft^^ncfe #as obvious, that such a device was cakulated to 
pr6ilud^' the impression upon the Boyal miiid, ^thiit the 
noble persons r^gning had entered iilta a l6w i[}ribal^ in 
order to prevent their King from having the -beoeltt cf 
their services; ' 

The' honofsrableBiembar cited the variocra ihslsnces in 
wMoh'Mrv Brougham and Mr. Canning voted ^ opposite 
sides'^ with a view of showing that there was not that eein- 
cidence in opinion between tbem on the affairs of ^be 
foreign and domestic policy of the country, which dl6 
honourable and learned gentlenmn on a foriner Merfeniiig 
sta^ to »be a juistificaticxi of the coalition '(bet^^en thi^« 
The' ' honourable member ccmdtided by tnovinj^y • ^< "Ttet 
copies o^ the pattents for the appointment tO' the ^^Mben of 
the^Masler of tile Mint and of the Jiidge' Advocate >shodkl 
be laid on the ttd^le.^' , , . . 

Mil* Brougham rose to second lihe motion, froJbrvHA, 
which excited considerable laughter. The honourable and 
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Uttmud gtiilleniaa\ then proceeded: )f^ .My succeeaors^ 
whom I see with p^eantre.on the opposite (benches, thfi^e 
proved themselves in turn the most apt learners, I will 
pot aayi of all the- tricks and wiles of faction^^ bitt at 
leaat of all the most extraordinary resources: rcfnfadioii 
X^fbave evor yet. seen framed^ i in that most . respects 
aUe sdiooli Never in the course of my expexifsaaceuiof 
xqqpdsition, either as an amateur or as aa artisl, as-zatbye- 
alander or as apractiserin my own person^ have I witoeoaed 
onyl^ing iqpproacbing' the dexterity of the evolutiofiD^of 
Jtfhdmy, With matchless skill, not indeed) ini the.iitiiddie^^ 
bu^tialbe exordium of a speech, of a^ subject of^lrhieh 
aBTcral; weeks^ notice had been given by the gallant imemiber 
Ibrliiverpoo), the honourable gentleman has contriHredr^ioi 
interject a motion^ not for the sake of annoyinj^^fSBs 
Mqesty^s Ministers, but for the purpose of crcfating/att 
intercalary debate* Jud^ng, then, of its after peirfbrmanee6( 
fh>m the beginning of the new opposition — ^be its career' 
Imig as I might wish it, or short as they may desire it'^-^it 
is quite certain that a more violent, a more unhesitating, a 
iport unscrupulous party never was gotten together, than 
that which broke ground for the first time the night before 
last. • Now, before I come to what may be called the trifies 
and incumbrances of the subject — before I come totbeques* 
tion on which, in the excess of his self-denial, the honourable 
g^itleman said he would not address the House-^before I 
ooine t6 my no answer to his no question, and reply to him 
inmudi the same way as he appealed tome^ I wish to say a 
firw> words on the more important matter with which> be 
odiK^luded. I admire the frankness and manliness of iJie 
honourable gentleman, as much as the gallant geneital (6a^ 
coyne), or the honourable member who assists him with an 
aodordant cheer. His frank proceeding is infinitely better 
than an ambiguous, half-avowed, and half-concealed r^sic^ 
tajice,. because. it at once dii^loses the foot which is meant 
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to carry the honcmrable gentlemaii^ ^backi to i«ffiee> and'to 
kiekthe Oadxdios farifrouKiemancipai^oii^^' • ,. . ; >i< >aw 
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' <^He has been but a week out of {dace^ and hOifinds huii 
atuation not so agreeable as to make him wish to contintse 
a month out of it, much less for half a year ; and his f/gun 
dent phn, tfaerefcA'e, is to urge the op«i friends ^ tfai^ 
Catholic^ Question to Ao that which^ I verily in my com 
science believe, would be fatal to its success. There: are^ 
times and seasons when it: is proverbially awful ta take/n 
lesson from the enemy* Let me cautipn the Cathtflics, who^^ 
too. often for their own besefit^ have taicen less6n»rfrom< 
over zealous land indiscreet friends, against taking a ^ieoofid 
lesson fitx)m their opponents, in addition to that of which' l^ 
warned tbema few days ago. The honourable gendemnn 
may,|>roffer his advice and tuition— ^he may give the CatMf^ 
Ucsalithe benefit of his repeated and reiterated instruction^ 
but they are stricken with nothing- less than madness, if 
they doubt now that to follow his recommendation wotdd 
be the total ruin of their interests. • Let the Catholics trusi 
to the effects of discussion, of time, of better lights break* 
ing in from various quarters, of their own forbearance, of 
their own abstinence from offensive topics, and of their 
rejection of the influence of suspidous advisers. Let them 
conciliate those who are hostile from honest prejudice^ 
by respecting scruples, of the existence of which we have 
all but authentic information from the honourable gentleman- 
oa the bench opposite. Let. them hope alli &om;fi(Hrbeay)K 
ance, moderation^ and a conciliatory demeanour ; let theiii 
eschew the hasty councils of intemperato firiendsi;).> Abulia; 
above all, let them eschew the wily councils pf open and^ 
avowed enemies, who, for party purposes, throw overjthe> 
naked deformity of the most virulent factious feeling by Af 
the thinnest disguise lever yet bebeM. Lejtthem eschei^ 
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Ab -advice of their open, avowed, manly, and ^hopeit 
«ieinie8« But when I call them honest enemie^ luixiui^ 
add one word, not in qualification of a well-merited epithet^ 
but in order not to let it be supposed I am admitting their 
consistency when I assert the honesty of my anti-Catholio 
adversaries. That I, belonging as it were to the present 
Grovemment, devoted to liberal opinions, and the constant 
friend of the repeal of all penal laws a£Fecting men civilly 
for religion and conscience' sake — ^that I, naturally im|Mi^ 
tient to seize every occasion, at all risks, of furthering the 
great Catholic cause, should not hesitate to involve the 
eoootry in something like confusien and a tendency to a 
biBach of the King^s peace to obtain the ol^ect to which I 
am so zealously devoted, would not be deemed extraor- 
dinary ; but it is, indeed, strange, that those who have 
hitherto been always exclaiming, <for God's sake, do not 
stir this eternal question,' should now be itiost' ^Bgtf'^Ht 
recommending its discussion." ' »* »'J^ 
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Mr, Canning :— I rise, Sir, at present, only 
to claim that priority of discussion for the. pro- 
position which is regularly before the .H<mi9e, 
which properly belongs to that subjects r aiwl 
of J which the honourable gentleman (Mr^Jhrn^ 
4um} has ^o irregularly and improperly i eodea^ 
^nmred to deprive it. The manner in »which»ldlke 
iwwaourable gentleman has introduced: tluB^daft- 
icttssion is most irregular and improper^; aod/b 
iwily fso far fortunate, that this method Qf.pjxN>ft&d- 
•wg has .a tandency to work it» owa^cwrfiiibyjitite 
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disgust which it must aecessarily create among a^tt 
iflttpietHtial people ; «nd honourable gentlemen oppo^ 
dtimaiyMd, that if their weakness should make 
ttdnr resort to mere annoyance,~our strength will 
hear them down. The honourable gentleman (Mr; 
I)fa^wson)is well aware that the priority of discussidii 
t)iis>i^ight belongs to a subject, the consideration of 
:vriQtich iiaYolve& some of the most important, in^ 
terests'in the state (the shipping interest) ; and that 
there are now many members waiting within these 
walls who. feel deeply interested, that the regular 
diseiiissibn should come on. I can assure thii 
hc»»ourable member (Mr. Dawson), that I feel rid 
asperity or malice against him for any thing h'e 
m^y have insinuated respecting my conduct. I 
am too old a stager not to be able to bear his 
attack without resentment. I can easily bear his 
assault, after having borne the assaults of those 
benches, when filled by other persons of a quality 
which ims: not likely soon again to encounter.. I 
cam assure the honourable member that none of 
tfaese'taunts will be able to drive me from my reso^ 
lutionof meeting his attacks when properly brou^it 
ffkrward, or from disdaining them when broiagiit 
forward ' improperly. On one point the honour^ 
afble gentleman has accused me of being mistaken^ 
nafmelyy the assertion which I made on a fbrm«^ 
eremiig ' respecting the resignations of my late 
coUefltgues). / 1 had not my papers wil^^me M 
that tknev but with the, leave of the B^i^e I M4ii 
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i^aki^lKtktti'fo tfte^ from those papers the cburse 
iW ♦which thbse resignations reached me. It was 
ttti the 'night of the 11th of April that I received 
the resignation of Lord Westmoreland— <)f the 
resignation of my right honourable friend (Mr^ 
Peel), I was aware some days before. I received 
'the resignation of the Diike of Wellington on the 
12th, a:t half-past ten; a.m. Lord Bexley sent 
in his shortly after. With these three written 
resignations, and with the verbal resignation of 
my right honourable friend (Mr. Peel), I went to 
Stt Jameses. The resignations of Lord Eldon 
and Lord Bathurst arrived at the Foreign Office 
during my absence^ and did not reach nie until I 
was in the King's closet. I will state fuirtt^er, 
tbat . 60 far from ai^ticipating the immediate 
resignation of Loixl £ld<H), that His Majesty and 
nyself were under the delusion that there were 
the best reasons to expiect^ at least for a time, the 
support of his services in the new arrangements. 
I assure the House, on my honour; this is the 
e^ct state of the iaffair. But with tefepect to 
Lord Eldon, it is only bare justice to his lordship 
to* say, that his conduct throughout this negocia- 
tieh was that of a man of high honour, and per- 
feetiy* unexceptionable. As to the present ihotibn 
of-^the honourable gentleman (Mr. I>a!w56n), for 
ihtt production of the patent f6r the appointment 
tt> 'efertaih offices, I know not how the pi'dd'uctioii 
itf 4hat ^tieht, and the laybg it on the tzb%'6( 
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th^9^^o^^9, c^, ^laye the^.^ff^^^^ of satisfying fhi^: 
^D^i^y, uji|e^§ jt^.b^, according, to thStoWMlGaw- 
bri^p piobl^mji tliat the masts rand t gnus oft tbe 
^^pe^bei^g given, and dividing by the meui yt^u 
Vf\W &^P ^ r^^^ name of the captain • I hope ? t^ 
t^pnqiir^ble gentleman ra^y riow perceweithf^^ 
c^i^pt succeed in putting me out of t^mpet^ and 
Ij^^t the House will be now.permitted to recuntp 
theprderpf the day. ,♦ 

, Aft^r Mr. Peel and^ Sir F. Burdett bad sevet^Uy od^ 
dre9^^ the House in vindication of the propriety, of theil^ 
reajH^ive conduct,, the {ormer in withdra^ring ffqn^^l^ 
present Administration, the latter in supporting it^ — . - 

iStk' E. Knatchbull animadverted severely upon ttie. 
ektradttiinary circumstance of the right honourahle geiitte- 
ttito'(Mh Ganniug) at the head of His Majesty'^s Govetti- 
inent declim^g to ansWa: questions put to hittt resj^Anif^ 
t}^e^vpriiiciples and forma4;ion of his Admimstvation^-> ami 
laying the honourable and > learned genUeiman . (MpJ 
BcQjughan^)^ to answer those qyuestiqua for hip. ,,; 

_^Mii. Canning, then rose, and said: — ^I hopi^' 
th^t ^he Pouse . will permit < me to say^ a Wiy 
fi^^^ words ;ia. jeply to, th?; very didaqtip spi^o^ 
oLtfie honourab^? baronet yho hasj^st fe^pi^reiJ 
^^ , .^PV^e >yj\th , i his, opiniqivSp , . ai^d. .il)t . , ^ps}»Eiai$ 
1^,^i(;^)r, ol^rvatioa iMpon.-a.lpir^r WC1N 
^j^j|[^„.,TC^„sfleecU of ,,^ fepnPWabl^ 'Mff>»«f 
^fl^oRyjftfWi*!^^^^?! S^^ reqejption wfeicli l,,|i^Y^ 
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mencement of this debate. I do not object t6 that 
question itself upon any considerations connected 
with its object ; but I must take leave to say that 
I have never known, in the whole of ray parliiet- 
mentary experience, those rules which courtesy 
points out, and which convenience sanctionsi^ to 
have been violated to so great a degree by any 
member of this House, as in that instance. Upon 
the understanding that the answer is to be a mere 
matter of courtesy, it sometimes does happen 
that a member, without any previous notice, asks 
leave to put a bsrief question to the Minister, upon a. 
subjectof pressingimportance. Such I have (speak- 
ing from my own recollection and experience) aU 
ways understood to be the course ; but I never, I 
repeat, recollect any instance of a question without 
notice being accompanied by a speech such as we; 
have this night heard from the honourable member 
opposite (Mr. Dawson). This was my impression, 
and I have since consulted others, who declare it to 
be theirs also, and pronounced to be a correct one. 
That any honourable member, under the pretence 
of asking a question, should seize the opportu- 
nity of introducing a motion, and that motion too 
thrust forward in the middle of another motion of 
great and paramount importance,^— the business of 
the evening,— and the discussion upon which the 
House was most anxiously awaiting, is, however, 
I repeat, a circumstance altogether unprecedented 
IBP the annals of Parliaments To that question 
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thus put to me, and under HkeBe mtuf^$m<a», 
I applied my observatioB^ rwhen I said ^e atteiiQfyt 
was only calculated to excite disgust. Therftviis 
a ccHisequence, too, resulting from it which <ihte 
honourable gentleman does not foresee ; and tfai^ 
is, that no Minister, if such a course he pursue^, 
will feel himself bound to answer questions at al), 
of which ample and regular notice is not giv^. 
The honourable member made it a matter of com- 
plaint 9gai^st me^ a^d a^Ileged it as a reason fiMr 
hi^ conduct, that I was pot in my place at the 
time he expected, and when he wished k}^ qwH" 
tion to be answered. But did not the honourable 
gentleman recollect it was usual, in such <5^u;et, 
to have the courtesy to give some notice of 'fi. 
member's intention ? If he had given |pe 
the slightest intimation that he intended' to 
put any question to me, it certainly ■'' w^ould 
have brought jpae down instantly to give arepj,y; 
but, even then, I might have felt not a little 
surprised at the course pursued by the honourable 
member — a course so ftbsurd and -so inconvieniciiit 
that any one m\ist see it could not for a mom^it be 
tolerated. I rejoice, Sir, however, that theistand* 
ard of opposition is at length miftitleddii'ithls 

Moose. ^Such an actis, to ip(e,>wcNrth-^fthoii9aa4 
pto£issikms of qualified ueutralltyu - In; w^atevdt 
miisd tb^ feelipg of opposition lurks^ let it conii^ 
boldij* forth, ^nd ^boldly will I meet it. There 
have been one or two questions put to me^^-I truat 
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the House will extend its indulgence to me, while 
I briefly answer them. I am asked what 1 mean 
to do on the subject of parliamentary reform? 
Why, I say — to oppose it — to oppose it to the 
end of my life in this House, as hitherto 1 have 
done. I am asked what I intend to do respecting 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ? My 
answer is — to oppose! it too. It has happened by 
some accident that the Test Act is one of tlie few 
subjects upon which it has never yet been my lot 
to pronounce an opinion fully in this House ; but 
I have an opinion upon it, and I do not hesitate 
to declare it. I think that the exertions of the 
Legislature ought to be directed to the redress of 
ptactkal and not theoretical grievances. I think 
that any meddling with the Test Act — of which 
the alleged grievances are comparatively theo- 
retical — might tend to prejudice that great ques- 
tion, (the Catholic Question) which is attended 
with real practical and pressing grievances to 
those whom the present laws relating to it affect, 
and the success of which I have most truly at heart. 
I will, therefore, oppose the repeal. I hope I have 
spoken out. I hope T have made myself clearly 
understood. As to the charge brought iigainst me 
by the honourable baronet (Sir E. KnatchbuU), 
that the Government, when called upon to give 
-an answer upon the subject of its composition and 
its policy, left the answer to those who had no 
apparent interest m the question, or connection 
with it. Sir, I deny the charge. I say, without 
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hesitation, that the accusation is untrue. I did 
not shrink from the question.* The question to 
which the honourable baronet adverted was not 
addressed to me. 1 never have shrunk — I never 
will shrink — from explanation or defence, whether 
the charge preferred against me, be conveyed in 
the avowed hostility of the open and manly foe, 
or in the not less dangerous insinuation of the 
disavowed opponent. 

[After some further conversation, the House adjourned.] 



FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

MAY 7th, 1827. 



Mb. Mabebly said, that if he might venture to ask so 
much of the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning), or 
rather to urge it to him as a suggestion, he would recommend 
to him most strongly, to grant a Committee, early in the 
next session of Parliament, to inquire into the financial 
situation of the country. 

Mr. Canning. — Although it was certainly my 
intention not to be provoked to take any part in 
this discussion, arising on extraneous matters, I 
am yet, not provoked indeed, but induced, Sir, by 

* The question here adverted to was one calling upon Sir F. Bur- 
dett and other members of the late opposition, to explain and justify 
the grounds of their coalition with Mr. Canning, to whom they were 
opposed on many important points. The misapprehension of Sir 
E. Knaichbull arose from supposing Mr. Canning was called Upon to 
explain and justify his coalition with them. — EniTOR. 

r2 
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the speech of the honourable member for Abing- 
don, to address a few words to the House, on the 
subject to which he has called my attention. I 
am pleased also with the opportunity of answering 
the honourable member who spoke last, and of 
answering him on what he is courteously pleased 
to say, — he does not put to me as a question, 
but as a recommendation only, and, in respect, to 
which, the House, I think, may probably be glad 
to hear me state my present intentions. Now, 
Sir, it is undoubtedly my intention to propose, 
early in the next session of Parliament, a Com- 
mittee of Finance, similar to those committees 
which were appointed three several times in Mr. 
Pitt's administration; after him, in 1807, during 
Mr. Perceval's government ; and again, in 1807, on 
the motion of Lord Bexley. It is my intention to 
propose such a committee, and to submit to its con- 
sideration the whole state of our revenue. I ought 
in justice to add, that it was fully the intention, 
during the last session of Parliament, of my right 
honourable, now my noble friend (Lord Goderich) 
to lay before this House such a proposition, and 
that intention would have been executed, had not 
public events taken so extraordinary a course, as 
to drive him at that time from his purpose ; and 
had not the state of the country been subsequently 
such as to preclude any immediate expectation of 
bringing such a measure to a successful issue. I 
am the rather glad that the measure was post- 
poned, because, without desiring by this state- 
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ment improperly to raise the hopes of the 
country, I do feel justified in saying, that its con- 
dition is gradually, slowly, but perceptibly im- 
proving. Under these circumstances, whatever 
may be the ultimate disposition of this House 
after we have looked our financial situation fully 
in the face, and after this committee shall have 
brought its labours fully to a close, I shall best 
discharge my duty, and best consult the interests 
of the country, by avoiding, this year, all resort to 
extraordinary measures, and by shunning every 
thing which would promote agitation or excite 
speculation of any kind in the community. [The 
right honourable gentleman concluded by giving 
notice, that early on a future evening, he would 
bring forward the Budget for this year.] 
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MAY nth, 1827. 



Sm T. Lethb&idge this day withdrew the notice 
which he had given of his inteation of opposing the sup- 
plies; and in the course of some observations upon the 
change in Administration, took occasion to ask Mr. Can- 
ning what was his intention respecting the filling up of 
certain situations in the Government ? and whether, pre- 
viously to his having received the King's commands to form 
a Ministry, he had entered into ne^ociations with the Whigs ? 



Mr. Canning spoke to the following effect: 
It is not my intention, Sir, on this occasion to 
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detain the House many minutes ; but as the honour- 
able baronat rose professedly to put two questions 
to me relative to the state and formation of the 
Administration — though his ardour carried him, in 
so doing, into a wider range of topics than I dare 
say he originally contemplated — and as the honour- 
able baronet had the usual courtesy to acquaint 
me beforehand that he had these questions to ask, 
I shall certainly answer them in a different tone 
from that which I adopted in replying to those 
which were put to me in a hostile manner, and with- 
out any previous notice. I wish to make this dis- 
tinction clear, because I am anxious to have that 
conduct of mine, to which the honourable baro- 
net refers on a former night, thoroughly under- 
stood. Before, however, I proceed to answer 
his questions, let me give him one caution. The 
honourable baronet's speech, so far from being 
confined to asking a question or two, was rather 
like a speech intended to lay the basis and foun- 
dation of a wide debate. If it be a part of his 
tactics to draw me into a speech in reply to his 
questions, in order that I may be precluded from 
again taking part in the debate, and vindicating 
myself from any animadversions that may be 
made upon me, I tell him, that in what I am 
now about to say, I shall not consider that I have 
exhausted the privilege of the House. The 
anount of the two grains of questions hidden 
in the honourable baronet's bushel of declama- 
tion seems to be this : — in the first place, he asks 
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substantiallv what is the condition of the Govern- 
ment, particularly with the view to the filling up 
of certain situations? My answer to this question 
shall be plain, and I hope courteous, but I am 
afraid not satisfactory to the honourable baro- 
net. The same question has been put this 
evening to my right honourable friend (Mr. S. 
Bourne), and his answer having been unsatis- 
factory to the querist by whom it was propounded, 
and notice having been given by an honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Beaumont) of a formal discussion 
upon this very point, neither now, nor on any 
future day, until that motion is brought forward, 
will I utter one word upon the subject. That 
honourable gentleman, the member for Stafford, 
has, in a plain and manly way, declared — and I 
thank him for it — his determination to put an end 
to the disgusting mode — I use the word advisedly 
— the disgusting mode, I repeat, in which great 
questions are, night after night, brought before 
this House. I thank the honourable gentleman 
for the opportunity he will afford Government to 
explain itself, and for that debate I will reserve all 
I have to say. Neither courtesy nor taunts shall 
extort from me one single syllable till that promised 
motion comes forth. The second question, which 
is much the more important one, is to this effect : 
— " Did any negociation exist between those 
honourable members* by whose support I am ho- 
noured, and myself, for their coming into office at, 

* The late Opposition. 
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during, or about the time of the dissolution of the 
structure of the old Government ?" Though the 
honourable baronet has so strong an aversion 
to monosyllables— though " Yes*' offended him 
the other day, I hope, he will now take " No" as 
a satisfactory and inoffensive answer. I should 
not do justice to others, however, if I omitted to 
sdy that I did know that in the event of my being 
placed at the head of the Government, I should 
have an accession of strength, not by the general 
admission of a great party to office, but by the 
disinterested support of some individuals of that 
party. On their part, it was directly contrary to 
a bargain for office. I received, unsought, a 
communication ^bich assured me that there were 
some individuals, few in number, but very im- 
portant by their weight and character, who were 
disposed to render me cordial, but expressly dis- 
interested support. I should do them an act of 
unpardonable injustice if I concealed the fact, 
that when I was driven to straits in the formation 
of a Government, and when the question arose 
as to their introduction to office, it originated with 
me, and not with them. I have answered this 
question plainly, and I hope satisfactorily. 

There was one observation made by the ho- 
nourable baronet, on which I cannot refrain from 
making a passing comment. The honourable baro- 
net seems to think it most extraordinary that any 
person should support a Govei*nment of which I 
am at the head, who agrees with me only as to the 
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Catholie Question, and differs with me as to Par^ 
liamentary Reform. In another part of his speech 
he had the goodness to say, that for twenty 
years, during which he had observed my public 
conduct, he had looked upon me with respect, 
and he said also with confidence. Now, I differ 
from the honourable baronet on both these sub-* 
jects; and if he will look back to a particular 
night in the year 1822, which 1 well remember,^^ 
when I brought forward my motion for the relief 
of the Roman Catholic Peers, the honourable baro-^ 
net will find his present principlt3 contradicted 
by his former practice. On that occasion, he 
cautioned the House not to be led away by my 
powers of persuasion, to any agreement with me, 
for that he himself had unwarily been led away to 
vote against parliamentary reform, of which he was 
the advocate, by a speech of mine a few evenings 
previously. Yet this was the honourable gentle- 
man who, in the cast of parts for this night, was 
selected to express his surprise that I could act 
with any persons, or they with me, when they 
differed from me as to those questions. I take 
not the smallest offence, however, at any thing 
said by that honourable gentleman. I meet hia 
courtesy with an equal degree of courtesy on my 
part. I am bound to give answers to those ques- 
tions only which relate immediately to the coqiduct 
of the Government to which I belong ; but 1 shall 
always he ready, when they may think fit to 
attack us, to meet either the honourable baronet 
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or his friend. [Mr. Beaumont, to whom this term 
was applied, signified his disapprobation of it.] 
I beg pardon, really, if I have given offence, but 
I meant none ; I called them friends, because they 
are aiming at a similar purpose. I repeat, as my 
attention is again called to the honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Beaumont), that I thank him for the 
opportunity he has promised me of explaining 
fully and completely the high subjects of political 
interest to which he has referred, instead of 
wasting their importance in daily driblets of dis- 
cussion, which can have no useful result or satis- 
factory termination. 

After some further discussion on the late changes, the 
House proceeded to the Order of the Day. 



NEWSPAPER STAMP DUTIES' BILL. 

JUNE Ist, 1827. 



Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the Newspaper Stamp Duties' Bill, (66 Geo. 3. c. 9.) sub- 
jecting certain publications to the duties of stamps on 
newspapers. (The object and the policy of this bill will 
be found eloquently detailed in Mr. Canning's speech on 
the Newspaper Stamp Duties' Bill in the fifth volume of 
the present collection.) 

The Attoeney-Genkeal (Sir J. Scarlett) opposed the 

motion. 

■ ' ■ 

Mr. Canning then rose, and spoke to the 
following effect:— Although my honourable and 
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learned friend (the Attorney*General) has already, 
I believe, disposed of the question, and although 
he has left me but little to say upon the subject, 
yet. Sir, as I am anxious to state the grounds upon 
which it is my intention to resist the motion of the 
honourable member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hume), I 
will trouble the House with a few words. If, Sir, 
it be a binding rule that every member who has op- 
posed any particular measure in its progress through 
this House, is bound to continue that opposition, 
and to support the repeal of that measure after it 
has passed into a law, the inevitable consequence 
must be, as the honourable gentleman concludes, 
that a partial change in the Administration ought 
to produce a partial change in measures, and that 
a total change in the Administration ought to pro- 
duce a total change in measures, and that all pre- 
ceding statutes should be swept away. But, Sir, 
the application of the honourable gentleman's (Mr. 
Hume) argument to my honourable and learned 
friend, in his capacity as a member of this House, 
is about as reasonable as another argument, which 
might be applied to him in a capacity in which he 
surpasses all other men, — in that of an advocate. 
The argument is, that when you have once en- 
gaged to exert your reasoning powers in defend- 
ing a particular cause, although the jury may have 
decided against you, and although the judge may 
have declared his conviction of the correctness of 
their verdict, and although the country may have 
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repeated and ratified the decree, I will, neverthe- 
less, bind you down to the sentiments which, 
upon that occasion, you have professed ; I will 
hold you to your opening speech, and call upon 
you to repeat the opinions, which, in the discus- 
sion of the subject, you delivered, for the purpose 
of producing a particular decision. With respect 
to the Act which we are now called upon to repeal, 
I will say, Sir, that if our experience of it is to go 
for nothing — if its fixedness as a statute is to go 
for nothing — if the acquiescence of the whole 
country, from one end to the other, in its justness 
and expediency, is to go for nothing— if the obli- 
vion of the whole country, the utter oblivion of 
the circumstances under which it was passed, is 
to go for nothing — I can at once perceive and 
acknowledge the expediency and the necessity 
of repealing that Act ; but if not, Sir, I conceive 
that nothing can be more preposterous than the 
desire that we should go back, and call for its 
repeal, because it was vehemently opposed at its 
enactment. If, Sir, the operation of this Act had 
been found oppressive, or inconvenient to the 
public ; if it had disappointed the just hopes re- 
pecting it that were entertained ; or if, in curing 
evils of one description, it had produced evils of 
another description, and of greater magnitude, I 
should at once perceive the necessity for comply- 
ing -with the desire which has been expressed ; 
but, under the existing circumstances, I cannot 
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but see that it is impossible. And now. Sir, after 
what has fallen from me with respect to the repeal- 
ing of this Act, do 1 mean to say, that because 
certain acts are in our statute book, they are also 
to be immortal; no, Sir— but what I mean to say 
is, that the question of repeal must stand simply 
upon its own grounds, without reference to the 
opposition which the taeasure may have originally 
encountered, or to its success. 

The question now before us. Sir, is not what the 
nature, or what the quality, or what the degree 
of opposition to the passing of the measure may 
have been, but whether there be in the law itself 
anything positively noxious — whether .there be 
in its operation any thing so absolutely mis- 
chievous, and intolerably inconvenient, as to make 
it imperative upon Parliament, at thi$ precise 
moment, to decide upon its repeal. In favour of 
this proceeding, it has been argued, that because 
there existed a system of laws, some of which 
were perishable, those that were perishable 
ought to communicate their mortality to the rest. 
Now, Sir, really this argument is so extraordinary^ 
and so inaccessible to my judgment, that I Imow 
not how to deal with it. If, Sir, all these laws 
had been made together, and if one of them had 
been afterwards repealed, and we were then 
called upon to repeal all those that remained, the 
case would be widely different. But, Sir, in the 
present instance. Parliament judged, after mature 
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deliberation, and after hearing arguments upon 
every side, that some of these Acts should be per- 
petual, while others, which had been rendered 
necessary merely by circumstances of a tempo- 
rary nature, ought to expire with those circum- 
stances from which they had derived their birth. 
With respect to^ those intended to be permanent. 
Parliament anticipated that difficulties might 
continue to exist, or might, after an interval, 
arise again, and, therefore, to avoid the necessity 
of again framing such, were anxious that they 
should remain upon the statute book ; and. Sir, 
I will now ask the House, is there any thing i^o 
outrageously objectionable in this law at least ? 
Are we loudly called upon by the voice of the 
country to repeal it ? Why, Sir, the voice of the 
country never was so silent. If you wanted to 
obtain the popular opinion upon the subject, you 
would be obliged to travel from one end of the 
country to the other ; and tell the people that 
such a law exists. And I will say, Sir^ that a 
more wanton attempt at unnecessary excitement 
is not to be found in the whole history of parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

I shall now say a few words with respect to the 
liberty of the press, and the effect which this law 
is supposed to exercise upon it; and I will ask. Sir, 
if a foreigner who had, for the first timie, placed his 
foot upon this soil— or even if an Englishman, who 
had been for (we will say), ten years absent from 
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home, was called upon to state what be considered 
to be the peculiar grievance under.which we labour, 
would he answer, *' Why nothing now is printed, 
nothing is said of any body by the press — there is 
a total, stagnation of satirical jokes, of sarcasm 
and slander ; there is no freedom of opinion ; 
every body abstains from animadversions upon 
private character—every thing is sleeping or 
dead. The press is broken up — * it's occupa- 
tion's gone;' there is no such thing now as type 
and paper?" — Now, Sir, I will just beg of you 
to consider for a moment, what is the great 
grievance of which the honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) complains ; and what is the end and 
object of the measure he proposes ; and we will 
then see how the vacuum, which he laments so 
deeply, can be supplied. With this view, Sir, let 
us observe, what description of publications it is 
that this law is calculated to prevent. In the 
first place, they must be blasphemous. Well, 
let us have blasphemous publications by all 
means. In the second place, they cannot exceed 
two sheets. Let us, then, have two-sheeted 
blasphemous publications. In the next place, 
the author must value the produce of his brains 
under six-pence. Well, Sir,, then let us have 
blasphemous, two-sheeted, under-sixpenny, pub- 
lications. The honourable gentleman opposes the 
prevention of them upon general principles; he 
declares that prevention to be productive of a 
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gfe^t defect ; and tomippiythvi great;/ >«id;'iHd- 
lanchdly, ielnd deplorable delect, be <Mls npoa^l 
"ptctties-^iipotithosi^ vAiohM <ypp6seAr and Hpola 
thbs^'Mrho had Duprported the measure »whieh 
fee depilates— to lay their hdnda to the>'ihal- 
lowfd work of restoring to the «ye of day tl&Me 
blaitphemons, two-sheeted, yUe*priced publicch 

"niiese tee the essential vqualitieii^ requited? to 
bring a publicietion Within the meaiung 4>f«'the 
Act— namely, blaspheimy, the size of twa sheets, 
and the value of less than six-pence. l%ese^<aide 
the three objects which the Act is int6nded(>«o 
repress, and by which the honourable wieMbtil^ls 
6f opim^on that the general liberty io#«f be* ^rsn^^nts 
been extinguished. To be sure, 'bhtspheti^yi^ ^of 
a most volatile, changeable essence ; 'biit^tf«t|K% 
man wished to lay hiis hand upon that iivtrbioh 
restrained it, and was desirous to restore <Ji[e^freb- 
dom of the press, the object was not diffi«fult to 
attain! I believe, Sir, I can inform tlWhc^^r- 
able member that there is a short cotrfse Of i pro- 
ceeding. Let &ny gentleman,'' who ^^i^^blai- 
phemously disposed, and who' has a* sfci&iki* of 
blasphemy upon hands that he is finxi6us>to ^dis- 
pds6 of— Idt hitaa to the two sheets add tt fhM.^ 
Ifet )tiim, instekd of a[n Jtfterval of ^^wiierrty^kJdajis 
bytweeh publicatiori, tfeikW ' eight JariditW^^^ dtt^s 
— ieit 'hiiii ^' sdre^ir his courage i6MHi ^stteki^g 
t)lace;'^* diidinstead of siit)6nte; chdrgfe iixp^^- 

: / ..iOV 
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bs^peony^ i^nd he will evade the law. In hct^ 
Sir, the only per^oAs who ^ would derive any, the 
Jeast benefit from the repeal of this law, would 
)ie those fvhp^ with a disposition to blaspheme, 
j^e^^ yj^i; either too modest; to thiiik of publishing 
mote tb^u a secpnd sheet/ or possessed too 
Jtefider fi regard for the pockets of the public, to 
venture upon adding the additional halfpenny, 
which would free them from the prohibition under 
which they are restrained. For myself. Sir, I 
must say, that notwithstanding what has fallen 
from the honourable gentleman opposite, I do 
not consider, the grievaiice to be one of first- 
rate magnitude, nor one under the infliction of 
which the people of England are made to writhe 
at presenjt. I do not think. Sir, that there is at 
this moment that great deficiency of gross abuse 
and unlicensed vituperation^ which would render 
it necessary for us to open a new sluice, by the 
repeal of this Act. I say I do not think this 
tiMess^ry, but at the ^me tijpiie^ I will also 
declare my conviction, that there never was a 
periodfat wiiich Teally us^ul information was cir- 
culated at so cheap a rate, or at wiiich, by conse- 
quence, it was so widely diffused amongst the 
J^es)^ cli^e^ia^pcij^ty. This, Sir^ I consider the 
f^ji^ar cj^;a^t;^p^tic . of , the^e tim^s, and in 
j^iB I con^eiy^ th^^ differ frpm.thg^ in which the 
^pt was p^sed. By this Act all the advanta.ges 
:thft (^ f;e^ult from .a freedom of publication are 
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Icift tintimdied, while it i^ ptirgied fi^oid iti^groiss 
imputities ; uhA, Sir, highly valuing^ ks I dd] <Ae 
^i*eB»i as the source of wholesoine informoitkm.aQd 
t>f useful and salutary knowledge, I ishaH ccinddde 
^by expressing my hope and trust, that' the House 
win ueVer consent to poison the healthful stream, 
4>y letting ont a stream of rile pollution which hits 
happily been dammed up. 

The House divided, 

For Mr. Hume's motion . ... 10 
Against it . 120 

Miywity against it ..lift ,,h 
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Mb. Cakkiwo moved the order of the €|ay /of .t^, HpiOfe 
^ fi^esolying itself into a Cpuiinittee of Ways ^pd ,^eaas. 

The Spe AKEA bavins left the Chair, at half-past five, the 
House res6lved itself into a committee. 

■HI.. '•.'.'■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ i-< ''•{''•• 

'^( Mti. GAismjfQ then addressed Ihe icomntittee 
(Sir Alexander Gttint in the Chair) to UiefdHfonwr- 
itig^ ^flfeet ;— ^The tWk, Sir, which it i6 -dwis day my 
<dttty*t» pirfbrftl-^ifficult ari it mtHbt^bciJtamdur 
^anjf^^'cire^tnstolic^s, to a persbnwtio' 
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'forkthQ firsts tiqs^i^to discharge it— risKjefftainlyjnot 
i %ht0njBd 'byithe iConsidejatiQi^ that the pictuf e i of 
! oiQi: &iiaiM^^l^ituati which! have to preheat to 
^tb^vCQinataittee, is not one of unqualified pros- 
vfieiify^ ^Uisdoubtedly, Sir, a sombre CQmpl€^i(l)n 
^hasbeem thrown over the whole of thajt picture, 
by the dark spots which have settled on particiflfir 
parts of it — and have in somerquartera ;inad^ a 
deeper impression, perhaps, than will be war- 
ranted, either by the opinions of this committee, 
or of the most intelligent observers out: of this 
House; — for it is a consolation to me to 6nd, that 
the n'earer one approaches, and the more accu 
rately one looks into it, the more ground one sees 
to hope that that complexion has been, in the 
opinion of the public, exaggerated. If there are 
grounds upon which we must admit that there is 
much to lament, and much to repair, in our pre- 
sent condition, there are, nevertheless, grounds 
for anticipations of its certain improvement The 
fititmcial situation of the country at this time, is 
assuredly one which requires to be looked at With 
a isteady and scrutinizing eye ; but in proportion 
as that scrutiny is minute and accurate, I am 
happy to think that we shall find in it the justi- 
ifiiaatJoii^iof fiiaaiguine i^^(^pe#, tba^ttj^r fi§??|lt;svp|[ be 
. neifher distant nor d ieheartww®- ^ ^ b ib k e J A n '< ) 
y m WlfcwH>therjprefacft> Siri(tlj|ift^l|ia,^.(a5i^^bqBe 
i^tmUl he tak^p, at leastkftftftlu^Q^Mll^f W9Qri{y 
, wRhJ-i«*iiiirIiain?d^^ ^^y^jji^Pihl**^ 

s2 
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with the committee), I proceed fo slate, in thelStrst 
instance, what was our precise financial sitiiaitibli 
at the end of the last year; — secondly, to combiilfe 
and compare, as has been the habit of ifty noole 
friend, (Lord Goderich) my predecessor in tMs 
office, that one year with several years preceding ; 
—and, lastly, to suggest the provision to be made 
for the current year, and to state the grounds upon 
which I feel mvself authorised to look forward with 
undiminished confidence to the future. 

Now, Sir, in stating the first and second of 
these heads — namely, our situation at the end of 
the last financial year, and our situation at the Hhd 
of the year, combining and comparing it with the 
three preceding years — I shall go upon data, which 
every honourable gentleman who has looked to 
those papers which have lately been laid upon 
the table of the House, will be able at once to 
correct and verify. With respect to the third' and 
fourth points — namely, the provision to be linade 
for the present year, and the prospect for the 
future — I can only appeal to the existence of 
those impressions of which I have already spoken, 
and to the declaration I have already made as to 
the sincerity with which I mean to deal with the 
committee on these matters, to obtain frbtii' the 
committee their belief that it is not my intetitibn 
either to keep biack any thing which ought' t6' be 
brought forward, or to carry them into any subject 
which it would be wrong to introduce, and, fiiially. 
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to ;^si)|*e tl)$m that I shall press upon thetn no 
opinion^ which I do not honestly and sincerely 
entertain myself. 

) To begin^ then. Sir, with the first head to which 
I propose to call the committee's attention, namely, 
the financial situation of the country at the end of 
the year 1826. At the end of the year 1826, after 
balanqing the income and expenditure of that year, 
there remained an actual surplusof income towards 
the charge of the Sinking Fund of £1,000,000, 
The amount applicable by law to the Sinking 
Fund wa^, however, for that year, £5,500,000* 
There was, therefore, an apparent deficiency in 
this respect of £4,500,000. I say. Sir, ** an 
*ppa,rent deficiency," because from that deficit 
are to l?e deducted two sums which go con- 
siderably to reduce its amount. The first of 
these sums is the aggregate of advances made 
from the Exchequer Fund, under several Acts of 
Parliament, either for public works in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, or for the purchase of beneficial 
interests, which are not only likely, but certain, to 
m^e a njiore than adequate return to the public. 
Jt is yquite obvious that sums laid out in this 
fpai^ner, 9.nd for the repayment of which the 
fiiaini^pf the revenue are available arid outstarid- 
infi:, are not items from which can fairly bfein- 
j^rr^ ^the character of the pxp^enditure of any 
^ p,a^iticular year. This aggregate' of advances 
ajrj^flU, |i^ part, on the balance of advances over 
repayment^ which took place in that year, to the 
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advances are stated In at 'papier' Which' tab' bfeeW 
laid before the House ; and I will, thei^^foi^fef, spirfS 
the time of the committee, by not'dfetainiti^* thitei 
unnecessarily upon the contents of a dbdttttferit^ttt 
which every honourable gentleman has iiccJ^a^s'/ 
and upon which lie may immediately satisfy hihi-* 
self. To this balance of advances bvei^ rdfiay- 
ments, then, is to be added another sum, ^liislhg 
put of the circumstance, that in the ctftirse 0^18^6,^ 
there were other over-payments of thiS kind ; " or 
payments on account of expences not incurt6d*itl 
that year, but defrayed out of its incditieV aiid 
which were made in amount to another £i,600iOOC)!^ 
The items of this amount also are to bie foutid itt 
another paper, which has been laid upoh' the 
table. These two sums of £1,200,000 each,T)eing 
deducted from the £4,600,000 that I have beforfe' 
istated as the deficiency of that year, upon the 
amount applicable by law to the Sinking JE^und, 
decrease the amount of such deBciehcfy to 
£2,100,006. 

Such, '^hen. Sir, was the state of oUr fihahdes 
at the encl of the last year ; but, before w6 take 
that as the measure of the financial ability, still 
mpre^ before we take that ias the'proof of the 
financial embarrassments of the country,' it Will 
be fit apd proper for me to resprt to thdt 'process 
to which, as I have before said, my nofcle'pirfe- 
decessor constantly resorted— that of combiriihg; 
the particular year with the preceding years,. of 
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*^fl? W mm^ :^P9^^^e Wjiplp, and of dewing; 
^Me^^9?iff9P^.t^^ ?&F^a?te^mount of mcon^^^ 
aft4.^B^#^We.,, Sir, it: is now Just four years; 
sji^a^,^f5,^iflj|ii\gf Fund\ys^s Iw^ on its I»resen|; 
^Pfg-^J^. basis, These four years^ .therefore, 
se§Ri . natnr^Uy to form that period which it is 
pyppprfp cpmbiiiei in order to arriye at a general 
re^lt^, or s^yerage, in the^ first in$tance. 

.,,Iirow, taking thjBse four year^, 1823, 18^4, 182^, 
and A826. the results are as follow : 

,, Th)^. tota,! mc^me was £229,204,261, or, in round 
n»ml)er?, , £230,000,000. 

of. the. Sinking, Fund, was £209,2142,184, or say, 
ifli rpi^p(|,njjmbers again, £210,000,000. 
^ . Th|^ ,s|irplu.i5 of income, after providing for ad- 
V2^:^qfls, &q. for those four years, which remained 
to.w^rds , the appropriation , to be made to the 
Sjpking Fund^ wajj £19,962,077 ; say as before, 

%opo,Qw,. , , ; " "'; 

The total aggregate income of the four years 
therefore was something less than £230,000,000^ 
^m)4^* ,£22^,204,261. The total e^^pendiij^re 
p^f Jthe, four years was somewhat Jess than 
£2X0,000,000^ namely, £209,242^ 1 84. 'f he ' surl 
PJjL|s remaining towards the Sinking Fund, there- 
^^^, was ajinost wijthin a fraction of £26,060,000! 

The amount of Sinking Fund, whici was dv law 
applicable to the National Debt, dijirmg the same 
four Yfiaifs, was about £21,227,675; leavmg an 
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apparent deticajemty^ np9a^}th^yAi(A^^i4}^ 
y6ar»r of income applicable to the difiCtorge; bftihe 
whole expenditure of the country (Sinking -F^tttt 
included), of £1,266^688: buti againrt thii^tap' 
parent deficiency are to be placed, as I fcAve 
before taken the liberty of pointing out, two sums 
pppearing^ on the abcoutitB for thos^ y^airs. JPov 
t^^e — the amounts of advances iiiadd from tlie 
^:ch^uer, under different Acts of Parliament, 
<^ther for loans or for public works, or for benefi- 
(;ial purchases, and of which the pubHc are in 
possession as available securities ; — these, as I 
contend, it would be unjust to consid^f as fdrai^ 
ing part df the expenditure of the particular yi^ai* 
in which they occurred. The amount of ekce^ of 
advances beyond repayment during the four years 
in question, was £2,371,588. From this amoiikit 
deduct one million and a quarter, or^ to speak 
toore precisely, £1,265,688, the excess of eifpen- 
diture in the same four years, including Sinking 
Fund; and there remains upon those four years, 
of real surplus income, an amount of £1,105,900, 
after defraying all expences, and providing for the 
Sinking Fund for the same period as I have before 
mentioned. I come now to state what is, of 
course, matter of estimate— the income and ex- 
penditure of the present year. 1827 — 

The estimated income of the country 
for the year 1827, is £54,600>000 



JPbeiSkifcing Fundi applicable tothfe' {y> "O'l v.» 
•>l»d«bi^ (iuiw^ the pi*isent" yeiir,' t i^ 'i !i 

> Add this Sinking Futid to the 6xt)^fKiiittr6,M|ttd 
m^ total ddmand fot llii^ expenditure 4)(1;fae^]»^ 
i^ii^t'jir^r^ilt be £57>464,d00, ^bdng<in0^i«l»fift 
lire estimated income, (and, I am s^ryitd i^l^^ 
considerably more than two mil}ioni»); ' B^otel 
tome tO' ^donsidef this aihdimt bf e^^endittiv^, >'I 
wis)£ to. de4l with the general sublet in tiie ^^af- 
Lh^ve promised to the committee^ and' tb ^lii^ 
to the Mdttse % view of what will be the resnit of 
a comparison of the current year, with the irhdlfe 
lof the four preceding years, supposing the Wholte 
of this estimate to be founded oh data as Cori[^6^ 
as thosd cm which the income and eotpenditure 
of such preceding years have been <!a]culat^. 
"Kie income of the four years, severally endibg oh 
ftth January, 1828, 1824, 1826, and 1S26, I haVfe 
already; stilted at £230,000;000 ;' but a^, i^ k^(tlitg 
the current year to this statmnent; it ^ necessary 
to do so without taking^^ any noticd of £i^ebeq«i«^ 
advances and repayments^--^as the iadvahcesi add 
repayments for this y<mr, of ^bUiiie', cianAttt, « 
present be looked to — I omit in this statement so 
much of the preceding year's income a* ftccrtfett 
'from i^eplBtyments of advances,- tmd so much of its 
expenditure as grew out of grants and loans. 



-Thft income; of tM fy.vr yft?j;a j.i^t n,ifw4| i^]^- 
^i^^ . e^clusiye. of advance? , ^4 . ij^paypjiesf^^Sj 
aiwunted to £5»8.000,OQO. .^ , . ,„,..„, ,„j, 
,,yhe estimated income of 1827, is 4E;54,,jqO(|,Qf|9,, 
,J)f^^ Itotal.of.tU^ actual and.es^matiedipqonsjj^itif 
t^ose last four years, and this current year,, jta^f^ 
tc(getl^er, will be £2^2,600,000. , ,., .,( , , > 

. ,, The> expenditure of the last four years^,|i^.l^ 
manner, exclpsive of advances and , ];ep^^)^f})^^ 

■^r^s £205,6|57,QQ0. . . ,-M^ifj 

...The expenditure ,of the present; year, exqlu/^^ 
pf'the Sinking Fund, is estimated, at ^^1,8^1 0,0^ 
outing together, a total for the 6v,^, yeanf.^ftf 
^257,477.000. , , , ,,, [^^ 

. ybe difference between, the aggrpgate, 9f .(^ftr 
qpme, for these five years, and the a^grega|:j^. ,9^ 
^penditure, we may take at £25^23,000^ ,afid 
aoroething more. * , ^ 

The legail claim of the Sinking Fund, coflSf)? 
negKit to be taken into consideration. 

The Sinking Fund by law amountedj. ,^i)i,^tl^e 
years 1823, 1824, 1825, and 1826,to£^Jl,2^7^,7i63. 
Th,e same legal claim in th^ current ^ yeATji js 
£5,700,000, making in the whole, t^(?j5ui;nj.jpf 
^26,927,763, and consequently leaving, ajde^- 
ciency of income on the five years, tct pc^^^t;^.th^ 
l^4i))wing Fund required by, law, of £1,9044,7,^. j 
5 Ij.J?)^K the qomnjxittee clearly to ypderstap,^,t^t 
^^^ £l,8,04^7jS3 is the deficiency % th^ fi^ye ye?^f;f> 
^ isflpt tp be cpnfoundecj with tl^ fjefic^j^ppy^ 
under the same head, for the current year, and 



MVM'^'m\ifl\Ur^;'\i^i6i^ IcoAfe ttt deal wftK' 
thie income and expenditut^ of ftte' jitfeSferif'y^ai'," 
nlfiriB 'parttb'tltafly; 1 would 'bb^rVe, thkt it kp- 
^feaS^Mih 'this Retrospective vieV of out-finanfees, 
th'jlf the' total amootit of deficiency of ihcoine,' tipl 
to the end of the current year, as cbinbinetfVitlf 
tHfe faults of the foor preceding yefars, will - be 
s5tii^t?hfagutid6r £2,000,000 ;~a defittency, sk^i ttf 
£2,000,000, — arising on an expenditure of nearijjf 
£3t)y;000,000, spt^ad o\^r a period of' five jreirs. 
Sir;, i do ndt at all mean to sa^ thait, ' fevfen at 
^cii^^ deficiency, this House and this countrj^ 
should feel satisfied ; but, I confess that it is^ a 
liitichsirialler excess of expenditure bVfer ihcdme 
thaii my own apprehensions had been led toahti-^ 
bi^fette-^mWch smaller, I think, than it has becnn 
occasionally assumed to be by those w^ho hkve 
d^6ted toch of their attention to these matters ; 
and much les^*than it had been very generally 
dBnceived td be. 

*• I am; however, awai^e it taay be said, that ther^ 
fs a fallacy which pervades the Whole of this eSt?- 
ihat^V arisiiig froni' that head of these acctnmt^, 
\^ich is geti^rally designated by thi^ name i>f 
dfefedi-W^eight. ' ^'■•■•- "' ''- -■. :i.. .. -v-...::...• 
IthUsalfude te it, with iidf ibterition' of i6etf. 
iliihii^g i^'dpt^t^obriotisly, Bdt'^tri^ely be^atise it 
iid^4tec6ik6' fetadliartd^^^^^ niatiie; - Btit 

rtliiiifc^^^Sk, il^is ktf entity ttiistafce to cdnbider that 



i^fehtioh, 16 ik^hateveF othjer objecti^ni^ H: mjly rlM»; 
Kfekbie on* othei account, ^ in th«' smalleflA A^n 
gfee ftMfjring this estimate — and, I willteU tbfi^ 
hcnoUirablet gentleman (Mr. Hume) who fiheeredt 
0l6]U8t tow^ yfhj, I am perfectly ready to a4mi( 
'^M^ndi indeed, the fact \A perfectly notorious,^ 9^ 
has long been conceded-^ that that opemticm ]^9A 
had ike efieet of obscuring and complicating thl^ 
public accounts. From that very circumstance 
perhaps, it has arisen, that this scheme has be^ 
madie to bear more of blame than really belong! 
to it; But in this particular case, it has not Qnly 
not operated badly for the country, but,; i^ iaelt 
bast proved irf great advantage to it. Thi^QO^ 
trUintion for die last lour yearsi for thgj Qomniu^ 
Idoners of Naval Half-^pay and Pens^% }^ 
iosiounted to £7,600,000; but, gentlemenr m^f^ 
net forget that, when this plan was est^b^sb^, 
yearly taxes, to the amount of two miUipfHs 
annually I were repealed; and before; U is 9a- 
sumedy by any honourable member, th^t the addi- 
tion of this £7,600^000 produces an exaggerate 
aippeardnite of incomie-r-he ought, forbis>purpDsi$, 
to compare the produce, of these ' c()lKktribM^ions 
TWitfe what ^ottW have beeii the .prqdiAe^ 9? 4be 
-^tbxes I speak of, ivhich were repealed, jofll js^^f - 
-iiaais& this syet^n of contfibutiQnfiw^^ irQ|^iS#4- 
aPber^apnoouht^ • I saj^^i of the • ta xeS) i fiep^aledfial) (^e 
"if\XM thnteitbtit tiiiisi contribution i:yv^ et^Si^iiMsifk^}, 
^Wtk ikiinething:iitom;than t^oinuilIirM^es^iini^KIti, 



4tAlt^li^d'^imif6p6aled^ ^(whiohv ^ fa^potbesisy 

#(}(i)d li&y^ been the case, inasmuch as the temfh 

M^Br'^td' th0 House to san^ion the scheme of 

^r^t eoiitiibutioii was^ the enabling 'it to arriireai 

^ier r^^^al of «uch taxes^) would bate yielded 

alj^t'^24()^00a. Sb £au-, therefore^ ftomMh^ 

tecou nf ^ ' of th^ public income' hekig woA&xi^ 

jewelled by the deiid weight, liiat aoeoiint skkmm 

a totil of d^40,000 less than it Would xltherwiee 

ha^b ^motiijted to, by reason of tiite ^dead weight 

having been substituted for the takes alluded I0L 

All^this/ of course, doeisi not affec« the mentsi df 

i^at i^heftie in any other respeot^t does not 

^iiti the scheme of the evite ctf that obscurity^ «ad 

ihaif ^^mttplexity which, as I have stated, >itr«i- 

^ddtf^d >into 'imv accouSiti^ But, of 4be charge 

nbf inflataifig' the ^accounti^ of die income ^crf' the 

i>6^iitr^^ 4^ cf gf iting a lalse idew ^of ^ o^ 

^Hjtste^^gheine U tetally gailtlei^s * for I repeat, tbat 

c if thlft^ s^eme h^A never be^t established^ > i^ 

'inc6tt^ '^ the e^ntry would have appeared) ^ 

^eiQ aOGOHmts, J640,OOO cm t3M aggregitte bietter 

* tKafi ^it actually does; vvThik chatgeyiicr fFather/the 

k%i>fei^ df^hii^ 4hatgt9^-^hat ib t& sayv'the mm- 

tUulSnbei QC^ ^eis^ taxes^ iif |iiey I had 4iemaiiMlSl> 

Mmk6^'iM)(mg v^aied^ and if tiie dead weigj^t 

^bad^'iidt>vbieei^^Msalted^^^^ to touranl -T^/WinM> hme 
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jjcfiduced the general halanoei ^tgamst t^f ^^oiHiAvy 
irQia£1^60Q^O(M) tD:£l,200^00Q. But thi^il^ir^is 
]iK>t th6i:opportunit7 at . vhiph; I, sbajl >eiit<M* ijiiAo 
jiie meritSiand demerits of;tbat>se]iiemei|peQemll9r« 
I must frankly own that I myself was not {^\yu<»$' 
nhwt of its merits or its demerits, until it hficpme 
my duty to look into these accpuats;- and If^fiP 
perfectly sure that a like ignorance, or a.likpf^]^- 
Jm^ue^ai upon that subject, prevails ran^QngitlM)^ 
twhohave not directed their i attention itQ tit with 
^iial anxiety, B ut. we .must not blind oiwssf 1 ves 
to ibis circumstance, that we have obtdijqN^4^(Qfi 
it, during the last four years^ y^rytwfegtJinlifftl 
.advantages. And when we reve]?t,;as, ^peirbapfciJW^ 
.m^t at no distant tiine* to an examin^^tw^Q^^f 
.ftisi point— when we come to recota^id^^lw^tqiiSf- 
itionof this, scheme^ w!e shall find that Jfviif i^^A^t 
one of plaia sailing, it;is oot one, .wbi«bKha»:nOlt 
0a. each side compensating advantages. suid)di^ 
advantages. Assuredly, we shall gain iB«9h^ by 
.simplifying the national accounts ;—^w^ d^baHiigaia 
more, perhaps, by the consciousness of^meetiit^ 
our difficulties; whatever , they are» full .iiDf the 
&ce; but we shall do that, by^ the; necesnAyrof 
tcdsing up, in some shape or. other, apartof jtbe 
burden ^ which ' we laid jdown when this scbenie 
was resorted to^ and from. whicfaL(bm>den \^jhava 
, been i relieved during the last four years . I a^^eiih 
tifpii /this, without pledging myself to^any specifix^ 
meas we^ that^ eaimy omn pwti^ X maytfeelit ^qq^ 



^SiStfrn bHn^ftMPi»8trd'}^'btit sin imptowig oniyfthat 
th« iB[crtid^ Wffl no* foi*g«t what they will have do 
•*>; if' they ' i^hotild return to that conditioa ? ki 
tiUfidi'lliey were When thi« scheme .was oti- 
-giliat^i ^'-'^ ■■■'' ' ■■ ' ■"' ^ -^'^-v-r -i-nl 

* «^^Tbe' ddMmitiee will not have failed to observe, 
^Ihak ^iti' all T have stated to them, I have »- 
iibttitedf afi a fixed point, the fact, if not the eaj:- 
"iic^teftcyi' of the expence of the Sinking F^nd 
fili-tt fiind which,' by whatever name you pleaite 
tiyi<jaU itf, ^/i^hether Sinking Fund or Sinking 
^B*|)^^4«ifrfe; is to have the efltect of preserv- 
^itii^i:f£ittittoaMkith and national credit, iand eti- 
"HfcUiig^hetcoentKy to meet the fluctuations of its 
^reviMue'/Matid to meet also any unforeseen emer- 
g(Sttoies^4ti' which it may unawares be placed. 
The^ preteut year, Sir, affords examples c^ both 
Ihese^taebeSEiities; it affords the example of our 
reVeik^M^ suddenly falling off, and it affords, too, an 
edtanip4e^f a particular foreign exigency coming 
«Mi^ ori iknawares. ' And here I would wish the 
Pouse) to ^consider what would be the situation of 
a/0 country which would so i^cactly: square its 
ixnntial income with iti^ estimated expenditure jas 
td ie^ei no room for these- emergencies^ nor aliy 
provii^n (as every private gentleman i&'43ound to 
prevtide,' by laying askie ? sotbe part of his owm in^ 
odwe,^ for unforefseen c&sualties) to meetxilaimd 
whidii ^ catinot be^^actl^^ anticipated. What 
sfaouMLib^^tlie' amoutit^of^ ^the^ ^inkingiiFundrtbis 
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» n^t thQ time exactly to discuss ; but I coufes«f it 
Jias never occurred to me^ that a sum le^ tbfuri 
five millions, on an expenditure of more than fifty 
millions, is a proportion that, either by pur own 
parliamentary experience, or looking to the ana- 
. logics of private life, can with prudence be pro- 
tided. Here, again, I beg not to be considered 
as giving any decided opinion. I told the 90m- 
nittee, at the outs^, that I would declare can- 
didly the considerations which have impressed 
themselves on my mind ; but this will be a subject 
for discussion in the year to come, and upon 
which we shaU have had the benefit, not only of 
ill the reflections of the intervening period, aiml 
the experience t>f current events, but shall look to 
ttie aid of the proposed Finance Co^m^ittee. 

For the present year, then, the question which 
arises on the statements I have submitteid to the 
Committee— -the question which they will have spe- 
cifically to consider, is, whether tl^tt deficiency, 
which I have already stated in ro^nd numbers, 
though it is now, and I think we, have every prp?- 
pect of further proof of this here^ter, consi^rabjly 
less than I have stated it at» whether that defi- 
ciency should be provided for by Any ^^trapr^in^ry 
tteans, or wheiiier, under the partici:^lGur ^^mm- 
stances of this year, it may not be the moi*e expe- 
dient course to take a ;credit on the Consolidated 
Fund, and leave it to ikt year to come td deter- 
mine viiat it may be necessairy to do^ of a more 



I 

qui^ifi^ t^t tam^ iHi the saggestion of >iUdfti^jE»i 
piH^^^d^ i$i ^bQther tha aoH^iijat of tliose £dlb| 
nQiN^iQuAstoiidmg be $ucb as will bear ^his hypo-*: 
tbetbcla^accumulationi or whether it besiich asto^ 
render lA dangerous to run. the risk of going oq to^ 
iiiisr^a^Q it^ r The price at which Exchequer JBiUi' 
aM^imw seUiug, is equivalent to a preiaium;>of' 
ftftyfahilliig* o(ii,€very £100 ; that £100 produciiig» 
tiMr^ |)j6f£C^tii per aimum, aad such .being th^^l 
p^ipiiMmki^pil t^ flitatement at least 4he0eis>ii^ 
s^pe^^9e|(^pan. overstocked or ^ labcmtdiigt 
mudci^ ' OlEhai^ ^k/;fts to ; the amoiwt^ the wholei 
amountF^rKxchequ^r, Bills PQWv outs^nding, ;i|i 
4tS^3^0iOOO^ cTbat amount would; be^ increased, 
slutspokingLithe whole qf ^ the sum, now apparently 
de^ctent^i <o i^ain deficient at the end of th^ 
y^arw^that is,^ fihipposing the revenue to go oh only 
at^thj^trate-atwhioh it has during the £3ur months 
last?past^^suppoMng all the> indications^ It iwfiU noit;) 
Qfty^f ^irsv ^hr^k^'mg |)rosperityy but ^ of re vivihgl 
adtit^ity in commeree/ which wje hear froih^iUipai^ 
qf?t^!ooiinti^rt^u(^posingr the }nfoTttkiJa^nipoftitim 
sut^eet^ ^icli Am b^en ^oinwuiiiciated^Q^Q^w^u^]!! 
ho^^^^riilij^i gjmtiemeQ Mtim quHe^^drroneousiriii^ 
4iq^9&mii^ t^QPk? £^btii0s6 >pra»ise8i t to,^ be totoUys 
fi0rirt»iQJbi$--rtWppo«iafyinf^^ #ors)v th^ 

wkfih »utotaiidiQg^MSK>iwbiwoilld4)e £26/?0Q,Q0Qf; 
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but I think I may say, without even offering any 
direct authority for the assertion, that it is impos- 
sible, from the various but concurrent information 
which have reached so many honourable gentle- 
men from all parts of the country ; it is impos- 
sible to believe the two propositions I have sug- 
gested — I mean, that the progress of the revenue 
will not be to be accelerated during the remainder 
of the year, beyond the rate at which it has pro- 
ceeded during the last four months ; and that the 
deficiency in the public revenue will not be dimi- 
nished by the accelerated ratio of improvement in 
our commercial afiairs. I say, it is impossible Ux 
believe these two propositions, without entirely 
disbelieving all these accounts from all parts of 
the country. Why, then, Sir, I may consider 
£26,000,000, as the amount of outstanding bills at 
the current year. Suppose I were to rely on 
that resource for squaring our accounts at the 
end of the year, I think I am not too sanguine in 
taking that as the total amount. Now, £26,000,000; 
of outstanding Exchequer Bills is a less amount 
of such bills than ever was outstanding at any 
period, as I am informed, in the history of this 
country, during the last twenty years ; that is to 
say, not the amount now outstanding, but the 
amount, such as it would be, if to the amount now 
outstanding were added the deficiency of the pre- 
sent year's income. But there is still another 
consideration, to which I have already partially 
adverted, in stating the amounts of the incomes 
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and expenditures of different years, and which it 
is very material that the committee ^should take 
into its view aggregately, and consider its bearing 
upon the whole. Of this £26,000,000 outstand- 
ing Exchequer Bills, one-fifth, at least, is of a 
totally different nature also from Exchequer Bills, 
in the ordinary and general isense of the term^ 
The aggregate of advances in Exchequer Bills 
which have been made by the Grovernment, and 
remain due to them now, is upwards of £6,000,000 ; 
£5,000,000 therefore, of this amount of Exchequer 
Bills represent not the credit of the Government, 
but advances for public works, loans, &c. They 
are, in fact, available securities, and convertible 
by the Government at their pleasure. This cir- 
cumstance, consequently, will reduce the amount 
of outstanding Exchequer Bills, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, even on the most unfavourable 
supposition of our having to replace the whol6 
apparent deficiency of this year by that mode of 
security, to £21,000,000, which is, as I have said, 
considerably less, of course, than has ever been 
their amount at any period of that term of twenty 
years which I have mentioned, being by £5(X),000 
less than the sum I have predicated as below the 
average amount of such outstanding bills in all that 
period. 

Under these circumstances, Vfhen I put to 
myself the question, whether or not we can run 
the risk, whatever that may be, of having to 

T 2 
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defray the deficiency in the income, to meet the 
expenditure of the current year, by an addition to 
the now outstanding Exchequer Bills of the 
amount I have stated ; and comparing this risk 
with the possible effect of any other mode of pro- 
ceeding for such deficiency ; I confess. Sir, I am 
strongly inclined to the course which I at first 
suggested. The state in which the country is 
how, appears to me to be one of a hopeful, but 
not confirmed, convalescence, and I do trust and 
believe, that it will gather strength, and procieed 
gradually to the reinstatement of its former power 
and former security — I mean, of course, its financial 
security — provided it be not, at this critical 
moment, either tampered with by the application 
of any unnecessary remedies, or afflicted by the 
shock of any measure which may divert it fi^om 
the healthful course in which it now gradually, 
but steadily, proceeds. I see. Sir, also, indica- 
tions of an improving revenue. I am not suffi. 
ciently sanguine to believe that this improvement 
will be great enough, for the present, to overtake 
the whole of the deficiency. A part, however, 
of that deficiency I am sanguine enough to expect 
speedily to see cut off by natural means ; and that 
hope we should be wrong to disappoint, by any 
measures calculated to force results, that, by 
being so forced, may defeat it. It will be wise 
for us to await the realization or the disappoint- 
ment of that hope, before we decide on any other 
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course of action. If I were to decide for myself, 
as to whether I should adopt a course like thi» 
which I advocate, without the advantage of pre-*- 
viously consulting Parliament upon it^ I should 
unquestionably feel the responsibility of so pro- 
ceeding too great for me to undertake* But, Sir, 
it is because I have the opportunity of stating in 
this HousCj, plainly and openly, the course itself, 
and the motives which prompt it — it is because 
there is nothing of fraud Or falsehood in it-— ^ 
nothing of keeping back — nothing of concealment 
— ^nothing of a desire to represent things other- 
wise than as they are — that I have the courage to 
express my conviction that in the present peculiar 
situation of the country, it is better to wait and 
to expect, than imprudently to aid even her 
financial progress, I have now opened, Sir, 
rather those general principles which ought to 
guide us in our present situation, than entered 
into any particular details connected with it ; and 
I think the peculiar character of the times justifies^ 
me in having adopted such a mode of proceeding, 
in preference to going into a multiplicity of such 
details — into calculations of revenue — ^into calcu- 
lations of trade — which might have only more 
perplexed a subject that, I am much afraid, my 
inexperieiice in these matters ^as already suffi- 
ciently obscured. On the other hand, I trust I 
have explained, without much complication, that 
which it was my single object to make clear and 
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perspicuous to the committee, as it seemed better 
to propound that single object to them distinctly 
and intelligibly, than to carry them through a 
successioq of small items. Nothing now remains 
for me to submit to the committee, but to state 
the supply by ways a^d means ; as, according to 
the principle which I have just ventured to lay 
down, I propose providing, in no other way but 
from a credit on the Consolidated Fund, for the 
deficiency of the present year. The supplies 
which have been voted for the current year, are as 
follow : — 

Army £8,194,466 

Navy..-..;. -.... 6,125,800 

Ordnance 1,649,917 

Miscellaneous 2,275,034 

Interest on Exchequer Bills 620,000 

Making an aggregate of. £18,865,217 

In addition to this amount, before the rising of 
Parliament it will be my duty to call on the House 
for a vote of credit, the object of which I shall 
then explain to the House to be, to prepare for 
any unforeseen contingencies that may arise, rela- 
tive to the army. The accounts which have been 
laid on table, as to the ways and means, show as 
follow : — 

Supplies of last year's iiicome £880,000 

Military and Naval Peasi9ns.o.....M. 4,155,000 
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Debt fromthe East Jndia Company, 
partly on account of their share 
in the charge of Military Pen- 
sions, &Co and partly on account 
of Naval Expences in the East- 
Indies during the late war 100,000 

Duties on Sugars and Personal 
Estates .• 3,000,000 

And I also propose to move for a vote from the 
consolidated fund to cover all deficiencies. The 
deficiency to be provided for the year is, altogether^ 
£2,864,000. The vote of credit which I must 
move for, will be £500,000. The main principle 
on which the committee will have to decide, is, 
whether, under all the circumstances of the 
country, it will be /content, as I think the most 
prudent course will be, to go on thus through the 
whole of this year, not in ignorance, but with a 
perfect knowledge of the situation of the country, 
and, looking to the growing effects of returning 
prosperity ; — whether it will not be far better than 
entering upon unadvisable and premature discus^ 
sion of every one of those great questions of 
finance^ which await their discussion next year — 
whether to go on in the path I have pointed out 
will not be our wiser policy, rather than to run 
the risk of deranging the present course of things, 
without having any correct means of judging what 
the effect of such derangement may be. It will be 
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found that the supply of this year exceeds that 
of the last, by about £800,000. The difference 
or amount of that excess arises from two heads : 
the army extraordinaries, and the vote of credit. 
A great part of this sum must be referred to the 
extraordinary demands of our army abroad. But 
I am far from binding myself to say, that to bring 
back the expenditure of the country to the scale 
of the expenditure of last year, is all that I should 
expect to be able to accomplish, or all that the 
Government is inclined to do. I am afraid to in- 
dulge in promises, because promises that are 
made under similar circumstances, must, from the 
nature of things, be contingent on events vvrhich 
we cannot controul ; because, too, they are always 
exaggerated by those to whom they are made, 
and, however they may be more than fulfilled by 
the event, may, in some quarters, furnish matter 
of crimination and reproach. 

All I can say, therefore, is, that it is the fixed 
determination of His Majesty's Government to 
iipply to these important subjects — the reduction 
of the expenditure and the improvement of the 
revenue — their best and zealous efforts, and to 
call on this House to council on these matters. 
This is all that, under existing circumstances, 
the House can expect, or Ministers hope to 
accomplish. My decided opinion, in conclusion, 
is, and I feel that ' I ought to give it fairly 
before I sit down, that the course I recommend 
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is the most expedient and the wisest* The country 
is in a state at present rather to be left to 
itself than even to be aided in its return to pros-- 
perity. And if I entertain, as undoubtedly I do, 
a sanguine hope that the time is not very far dis- 
tant when the prosperity of the country may be 
more unequivocally demonstrated than it has lately 
been, I found that hope rather on its known in^ 
trinsic energies, and its inherent, though not 
now put forth, powers, than I do upon any indi- 
cation arising from particular circumstances, 
which I could fairly turn to, as justifying that 
hope. I would rather express what I feel on this 
subject in other words than my own — in word» 
that I am sure the committee will pardon me, if 
I read on this occasion, in preference to submitting 
the same views in any language that I can supply* 
The speech I am about to quote from was one 
which beautifully described the * energies of this 
empire, and the operation of that spirit and enter- 
prise for which it is distinguished, in communi- 
cating the commercial activity and wealth of its 
own people to the most distant regions. 

The right honourably gentleman then read the 
following extract : — 

" But there is still another cause, even more 
satisfactory than these, because it is of a still more 
extensive and permanent nature, that constant 
accumulation of capital, that continual tendency 
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to increase, the operation of which is universally 
seen, in a greater or less proportion, whenever it 
is not obstructed by some public calamity, or by 
some mistaken and mischievous policy, but which 
must be conspicuous, and rapid indeed in any 
country which has once arrived at an advanced 
state of commercial prosperity.' Simple and ob* 
vious as this principle is, and felt and observed, 
as it must have been in a greater or less degree, 
even from the earliest periods, I doubt whether it 
has ever been fully developed, and sufficiently 
explained— but in the writings of an author of our 
own times, now unfortunately no more, whose 
extensive knowledge of detail, and depth of philo- 
sophical research, will, I believe, furnish the best 
solution to every question connected with the 
history of commerce, or with the system of poll* 
tical economy. This accumulation of capital arises 
from the continual application, of a part at least, 
of the profit obtained in each year, to increase 
the total amount of capital to be employed in a 
similar manner, and with continued profit in the 
year following. The great mass of the property 
of the nation is thus constantly increasing at 
compound interest; the progress of which, in 
any considerable period, is what, at first view, 
would appear ixtcredible. Great as have been the 
effects of this cause already, they must be greater 
in future, for its powers are augmented in pro- 
pwtion as they are exerted. It acts with a velocity 
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continually accelerated, with a force continually 
increased. 

** Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.'* 

It may» indeed, as we have ourselves experi- 
enced, be checked or retarded, by particular cir- 
cumstances — it may, for a time, be interrupted, 
or even overpowered ; but where there is a fund of 
productive labour and active injdustry, it can 
never be totally extinguished. In the season of 
the severest calamity and distress, its operations 
will still counteract and diminish their effects 
— in the first returning interval bf prosperity it 
will be active to repair them. If we look to a 
period like the present, of continued tranquillity, 
the difficulty will be to imagine limits to its opera- 
tion. None can be found, while there exists 
at home any one object of skill or industry short 
of its utmost possible perfection — one spot of 
ground in the country, capable of higher cultiva^ 
tion and improvement, or while there remains 
abroad any new market that can be explored, or 
any existing market that can be extended. From 
the intercourse of commerce, it will, in some 
measure, participate in the growth of other nations, 
in all the possible varieties of their situations. 
The rude wants of countries emerging from bar- 
barism, and the artificial and increasing demands 
of luxury and refinement, will equally open new 
sources of treasure, and new fields of exertion in 
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every state of society, and in the remotest quarters 
of the globe. It is this principle which, I believe, 
according to the uniform result of history and 
experience, maintains in the whole, in spite of 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and the disasters of 
empires, a continued course of successive improve- 
ment in the general order of the world. 

*' Such are the circumstances which appear to 
me to have contributed most immediately to our 
present prosperity." 

The right honourable gentleman concluded 
thus : — 

These words. Sir, are Mr. Pitt's; the autho- 
rity cited is Dr. Adam Smith. He clearly says, 
that the application of philosophy to politics 
is not innovation. This was in 1792, and I, Sir, 
am content to go back to 1792, and take those 
words of Mr. Pitt into my own mouth, and pro- 
claim them to Parliament, as those which shall 
be the guide and polar star of my political 
course. 
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VOTE OF CREDIT— PORTUGAL. 

JUNE 8th, 1827. 



Mb. Canning* this day in a Committee of Supply 
moved that the following gracious Message from the King 
should be read :-t- 

^' Geobge R. 
/ ^ His Majesty, deeming it expedient to provide for any 
additional expence which may arise on account of His 
Majesty's forces in Portugal, and relying on the experienced 
zeal and affection of his faithful Commons, trusts that they 
will make provisions accordingly. " G. R.*' 

As soon as the Message was read, the right honourable 
gentleman stated that the causes which induced His Miu 
jesty to determine on sending British troops to Portugal, 
though diminished in their operation, still existed in suffi- 
cient force to render the continuance of our army in Por- 
tugal necessary. The mere act of sending out troops to 
Portugal had anticipated, met, and repelled the danger of 
ruin which threatened that country. The danger had been 
repelled, not by actual hostilities, but by the mere presence 
of British troops on the soil of Portugal. He would not 
pretend to say that there had not been differences and 
variations of councils on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, which had threatened the renewal of the same dangers ; 
but he was now happy to state that the tendency of the 
King of Spain's councils was less dangerous, and that the 
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country might look forward to a speedy adjustment of the 
differences between the two kingdoms, and the removal of 
the causes of them. As to the sojourn of our troops in 
Portugal, the House would perceive that it might be pru- 
dent to keep them there, not only until the danger was 
repressed, but until the probability of its recurrence was 
prevented. The prolongation of the stay of our troops 
rested on the very same grounds as those on which they had 
been sent there ; and not upon any new causes, intentions, 
or dispositions whatsoever. These causes he had already 
fully explained, and he would, therefore, at present, con- 
clude by moving that a sum, not exceeding if 500,000, be 
granted to His Majesty, to provide for any additional con- 
tingent expences on behalf of the British forces in Por- 
tugal. 

Mb. Canning in reply to the observations of several 
speakers, declared that the expedition to Portugal had been 
sent out to uphold e^dsting institutions, and not to esta- 
blish new ones ; and assigned the existence of positive 
treaties as the ground for our interference in the case of 
Portugal — whereas there was no treaty to warrant the 
interference of England in the invasion of Spain in 18S3 — 
he further stated that both the English and Portuguese 
Commissariats were engaged in making disbursements. If 
in the course of this co-operation, a balance should appear 
in the accounts in favour of this country, to that amount 
there would be a claim on Portugal. On a former occasion, 
such a balance appeared in favour of England, and he 
begged leave to remind the House that it had been most 
honourably discharged. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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FINANCE COMMITTEE. 



JUNE 12th, 1827. 



Mb. Hume, on the brining up of the Report of the Com* 
mittee of Ways and Means observed, that as the finan- 
cial arrangements of the country had been put ofF until next 
year, and as every thing was to be deferred until the appoint- 
ment of a Finance Committee next Session, it was necessary 
the House should be informed when that Committee was to 
be appointed. Honourable gentlemen were aware, that 
according to a rule recently established in that House, the 
estimates were to be laid on the table about the 15th of 
February; or, in other words, fourteen days after the 
meeting of the House, which was generally on or about the 
1st of that month. If the Committee was not to meet until 
that time, then the present heavy expenditure of the country 
could not be reduced in the interim. 

« • « « 

He now wished to know, whether it was the intention of 
Ministers to call Parliament together in November, in order 
to appoint this Committee, so that they might have time to 
make the necessary preparation for their inquiries? 

Mr. Canning* said he was sure the House would 
agree with him in thinking that it was wholly impos- 
sible to answer the honourable member^s question, as to 
when His Majesty should be advised to convene Parlia- 
ment after the approaching prorogation — a question which, 
he would venture to say, was unprecedented in that House. 
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In objecting to this question, he wished to add, that he also 
differed from the inference which the honourable member 
seemed to draw from the non-appointment of the Finance 
Committee.before next year ; namely, that before that period 
Ministers would not turn their minds to a reduction of ex- 
penditure. He assured the honourable member, that from 
the moment they had time to turn their minds to the sub- 
ject, every reduction in their power should be made, without 
waiting tor the Committee ; from the labours of which, how- 
ever, when appointed) much might naturally be expected. 
He hoped the honourable member would feel satisfied with 
this balance between a refusal to answer his first question and 
the inference which he seemed to draw from a supposition 
that the Committee was not to be appointed before next 
February. 

Me. Hume said, he was perfectly satisfied with the 
answer he had received ; an answer which fully justified 
him in putting the question he had put to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Resolutions were then agreed ta, and leave given to 
bring in a bill pursuant to them. 
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JUNE 13th, 1827. 



Da. Lbshington presented a petition from the Free^ 
holders of the mixed race — the free inhabitants of the 
Island of Jamaica. 
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The principal allegations— as matter of complaint — con- 
tained in the petition, were — 

" That when the right of conquest had rendered the 
country of their birth a dependency of the British empire, 
King Charles II,, in the thirteenth year of his reign, by a 
Charter of Liberties and Franchises to the settlers in the 
colony, declared that * the children of his subjects of Eng- 
land to be born in Jamaica should, from their respective 
births, be reputed to be, and should be, free denizens of 
England, holding the same privileges, to all intents and 
purposes, as the free-born subjects of England,' thus as- 
suring to them the full enjoyment of those inherent rights 
which no climate or compact was to diminish or destroy. 

" That although this inheritance of every immunity 
incident to British freedom, was thus confirmed to the Set- 
tlers, to be perpetuated in their free offspring, bbm in the 
Island, yet at an early period in the history of the repre- 
sentative Legislature of the colony, their descendants, the 
mixed issue of the European and the Black population, 
were disinherited of all the rights and liberties recognised 
in that charter, the object of which was to preserve unim- 
paired the Constitution of the parent state, and to render 
inviolable the ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and privileges 
of the people. 

" That although thus excluded, by local policy, from 
the lowest offices of the State, divested of the privileges of 
citizenship, disqualified for exercising the functions of 
jurors, disinherited of the elective franchise, and disallowed 
the right of testimony in courts of law, yet, under all these 
jealous restrictions, this class of the community, neverthe- 
less, advanced in wealth and respectability. 

^^ That the influence which the acquisition of opulence 
was calculated to create, being deemed hostile to the 
maxims of colonial policy, this class of inhabitants, by 
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express enactments of the local Legislature, were shut out 
from all places of trust, even among themselves, and of 
gainful employment among others* in the commerce and 
agriculture of the country ; and that, finally, in the year 
1761, the distinction of poverty was more effectually added 
to that of the physical circumstances of birth, by debarring 
the mixed and black people from receiving bequests, or of 
making purchases to a greater extent than two thousand 
pounds, current money of Jamaica, or to the value of 
fourteen hundred pounds sterling. 

" That although your petitioners have been repeatedly 
applauded as a meritorious class of His Majesty^s subjects, 
by the House of Assembly of Jamaica, that House, in reply 
to the prayer of this petition, expressed their determination 
that the further Legislative claims of the general body should 
be rejected ; declaring their intention to entertain only indi- 
vidual applications, duly recommended for special privileges, 
to be limited according to the condition and circumstances 
of the party applying ; thus denying to your petitioners 
any general advantages from those plans for the benefit of 
the subject for which Legislative Assemblies are established, 
and divesting themselves, as it were, of their own delibe- 
rative character, by refusing to entertain any proposition 
for the future and collective good of this class of the 
people. 

" That, born under the King's allegiance, and entitled 
to participate in the blessings of the British Constitution, 
and having evinced on all occasions their loyalty and patri- 
otism, your petitioners look to your honourable House with 
the utmost solicitude, and with confidence that you will 
listen to their prayer, and not refuse to admit them to the 
full protection of the law, and all the privileges of British 
subjects. 

". That your petitioners fervently pray your honourable 
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House will take the premises into your consideration, and, 
in your wisdom, adopt such measures as shall remedy the 
evils of which they complain — ^furnish to them new incite- 
ments to ingenuity and enterprise — ameliorate their condi- 
tion — and promote their moral and intellectual improve- 
ment, and by thus enlarging their means of usefulness, add 
to the security^ and augment the force and riches of the 
community at large. 

** With the assurances of undeviating zeal for the support 
of His Majesty's Throne and Government, your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray," &c. &c. 

Me. Canning* said :— rAs no question had been raised 
to excite even a difference of opinion, this debate might 
have closed with the remarks in reply of the honourable 
and learned mover (Dr. Lushington), who had so fairly 
and temperately introduced the subject of discussion. In 
justice to the honourable member for Surrey (Mr. Palmer), 
however, it was necessary to say, that his speech had not 
left the impression upon his mind which it seemed to have 
made upon that of the honourable member for Winchelsea 
(Mr. Brougham). He did not understand that honourable 
member as defending, but as lamenting the system — ^not as 
contending that it ought to be permanent, but regretting 
the slow progress of improvement. He confessed he rather 
augured from the honourable member's language, a fair 
disposition to meet this part of the subject with a desire, as 
far as human means could accomplish it, to get rid of all 
possible difficulties. But the speech of the honourable 
member for Norwich (Mr. W. Smith), and particularly 
the fact with which he had concluded, proved still more 
strongly how much ought to be left to time and circum- 
stances. If once an adverse disposition were created, it 
might be found impossible to accomplish the object. The 
honourable member for Norwich had quoted a familiar 

u 2 
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letter, giving an account of a union, or rather of what the 
French called a mesalliance between a man of colour and a 
white woman, which was termed buying a white woman, 
and which had diffused general disgust as a monstrous 
atrocity. This fact established the enormous difHculty of 
the subject ; it was inherent in the nature of the thing, and 
tio proceeding of the Legislature could precipitate its re- 
moval. The advocates for acceleration adopted, before the 
Senate of Great Britain, the reasoning of Shyhck before 
the Senate of Venice : — 



" You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules. 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 
Because you bought ihem. Shall I say to you, 
Let them be free — marry them to your heirs ?" 

It was easy to say, ** let them be free— marry them to 
your heirs;" but the thing was now impossible, and it 
might be long before the time arrived when it should be 
possible. He was not of opinion, however, that justice was 
impartially administered, and here it might be very fit to 
exercise authority, if without the exercise of it the object 
' could not be accomplished. It was one thing to combat 
prejudice, nature, and an order of things that could not be 
controuled, and another to plant human institutions for the 
purpose of correcting human evi), and producing human 
good. The first was the resource of legislation, the last 
the province of manners ; and the error arose from not ob- 
serving the due limits of both, from not marking the diffe- 
rence between grievances which the Legislature could 
remedy, and those which must be left to a slower process. 
He concurred with the honourable member for Winchelsea, 
that it was impossible justice should 4)e done, unless the 
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prejudices of the colonists were not broken down, but acted 
upon, first trying the power and willingness of the local 
Legislature, and interposing with the higher power of Par- 
liament, if it were found necessary. The whites in one 
island had been stated at ^5,000, the blacks at 360,000 ; 
and there were besides 30,000 neutrals, whom the govern- 
ing part of the society might win to themselves by indul- 
gence and conciliation, and whom it would be absolute 
madness, and the most incredible folly, with their eyes 
open, not to conciliate, and thereby gain a most important 
acquisition. He would leave to the colonies the means of 
attaining this object as fast as they could, by a conquest of 
prejudice, but he would exact from them the removal of 
positive evil. In due time, if they did not remove it them- 
selves, it must be removed for them. 

The Petition was ordered to be printed. 
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Mr. Western moved the following Resolutions : — 

** That it is the opinion of this Committee, that so much 
of the Act of the 3d Geo. IV. c. 60, relating to the im- 
portation of Corn, as renders the provisions of those Acts 
dependant on the admission of foreign wheat for home con- 
sumption, under the provisions of the Act of the 55th 
Geo. III. c. 26, should be repealed. 
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*^ That the scale of prices at wliich the home con- 
sumption of foreign corn, meal, wheat, or flour, is admit- 
ted by the said Act of the 55th Geo. III., shall cease and 
determine ; and that thenceforth all and every the provi- 
sions of the said Act of 3d Geo. IV., shall be in force, the 
same as if they had not been made dependent upon the 
admission of foreign wheat for home consumption under 
the said Act of the 55th Geo. III.'' 



Mr. Canning rose and said : — Sir, the first 
observation I shall make upon the speech of the 
honourable member is, that I consider the tone 
and manner which he has introduced his motion, 
exactly suited to the great question which he 
brings under our discussion — a question involving 
deeply the interests as well of the agriculturalists 
as of the community at large. I beg to assure 
the honourable member, that I shall address myself 
to the question in the same tone ; and whatever 
may be the future opinions on matters not strictly 
relevant to his motion, which I may feel it right, 
injustice to myself, to others, and to the King's 
Government, to express, I shall abstain from all 
allusion at present to them, not because I do not 
feel the provocation, but because I do not think this 
the most proper time, for the expression of those 
opinions. — Sir, I can conceive no species of fac- 
tion more inexcusable, more blameable, or more 
wicked, than that which would make a subject 
touching the interests, and involving the prosperity 
of the whole community, a ground for exciting 
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party feelings, or exasperating political animosities. 
With respect to the motion of the honourable gen- 
tleman, I maybe allowed to say, that the honourable 
gentleman has not assigned any reason to justify 
the terms of it ; and next I must say, that I do not 
think that bis proposition is one at all calculated to 
meet those disagreeable circumstances of . the 
country, which he seems to think render some 
proposition necessary, and which he also supposes 
call for the adoption of his particular proposition. 
The honourable gentleman seems to think that he 
has only to submit a proposition to the Commit- 
tee. — It was as if he said, ** Your late Corn Bill 
is lost. The place is vacant, and since it must 
be supplied, allow me to present to your notice 
a law which has been passed these five years, and 
has not been used." This bill he is forced at the 
same time to acknowledge, possesses so many 
defects in principles that it has never been brought 
into operation. It contains, among other clauses, 
that clause which I will call the deterring clause, 
namely, that which prevented the introduction 
into our markets of foreign wheat until our own 
wheat had attained the price of eighty shillings, 
a clause which was no better than a bugbear, and 
which utterly prevented that bill from being eflS- 
cient and operative. 

I admit, Sir, that there are circumstances in 
the country, such as require some interposition of 
the Legislature ; but I do think that the honour- 
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able gentleman is asking too much of this branch 
of the Legislature, when he desires the Committee 
to consider of some proceeding to meet those cir- 
cumstances; and, in entering upon that consi- 
deration, to retract their latest and most mature 
deliberation, and to adopt a bill which has alwaya 
been acknowledged to be defective, rather than 
resort to the principle at least of that measure, 
which, as it seems to me, has been unmeritedly 
thrown aside. Who, I ask. Sir, who, in the 
course of the last discussion upon the state of the 
Corn Laws, ever once proposed to act even upon 
the principle of the Bill of 1822 ? None. None, 
at least, without a considerable alteration in the 
provisions of that Act, which, from its known 
deficiencies, has been a dead letter from the very 
date of its enactment. In making his proposi- 
tion, the honourable gentleman has assumed it to 
be necessary upon other considerations besides 
those to which I have alluded. But even there 
his reasoning seems to me equally inconclusive. 
He says, that the House of Commons have lately 
passed a bill, in which sixty shillings or sixty-two 
shillings were stated as the remunerating price ; 
that that bill, without any fault of ours, and be 
it observed too, without any impeachment of the 
principle of the bill itself, has been rejected else- 
where; in consequence of which, a difficulty has 
arisen, and an alarm has been created throughout 
the country — ergo, as the difficulty exists, it must 
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be removed, and as alarm has been created, it 
must be pacified ; and the difficulty and the alarm 
both being caused by the high price of corn, the 
honourable gentleman proposes to remove the one, 
and to pacify the other, by destroying the remune-* 
rating price of sixty- two shillings; and, by return- 
ing to the price of seventy shillings, which it was 
our object lately to diminish. 

It is really impossible to establish any other 
proposition than that which I have just stated, as 
the consequence of his arguments. The honour- 
able gentleman ought not also to have lost sight of 
the circumstance, that in the recent discussions of 
this House upon the subject of the corn laws, it 
was not only the price, but the principle which 
came under consideration; and the question, 
therefore, which we have to consider, is not only 
whether we can agree to the substitution of 
70^. for 60^. but also whether the more matured 
decision of this House shall be abandoned, and 
whether we shall withdraw our support from, 
those principles on which that decision was 
founded, for no other reason than that those prin- 
ciples have not been fortunate enough to rneet 
with approbation elsewhere ? Yet such is the 
conduct which the honourable gentleman wishes 
us to pursue ; and without any arguments to show 
the incorrectness of the conclusions to which we 
then arrived, he calls upon us to abandon what 
we have done, and to retract the deliberate de- 
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cision we have lately made — to disclaim all we 
have been before declaring necessary — and, in 
short, to go back to the principles of prohibition. 
I do not say that the honourable gentleman has. 
been unable to make his propositions clear to the 
House from the want of capacity m himself. I 
do not say that it is from the want of ability, or 
of knowledge, or of experience (all of which he 
possesses as much as any other member of this 
House), that he has not succeeded in furnishing 
the House with a single reason for the course he 
requires us to pursue. Perhaps that he has not 
done so is more to be attributed to the nature of 
his proposition itself than to any other circum- 
stance. I agree. Sir, with the honourable gentle- 
man, that something is necessary to be done ; but 
the rule I should lay down upon the subject is a 
very plain one. As, I presume, that the House 
of Commons is not reduced so low in proper spirit 
and in proper pride, as to abjure what has re- 
cently and solemnly declared to be necessary prin- 
ciples, to rescind their deliberate resolutions, and 
to throw away as waste paper that bill which 
they have so much and so carefully considered, 
merely because in a certain assembly, which, for 
many reasons, is entitled to our respect, it did 
not happen to be entertained with that courtesy 
which might have been expected, but was made 
the subject of an amendment, which not merely 
went to rescind what we had enacted, but to 
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introduce principles, that, besides being new, were 
positively contrary to what we had determined to 
be necessary.* 

Let the House itself feel this as it may. If 
there be shame in it— it will not submit to 
this. While, however, on the one hand, I should 
say that we ought not to submit to change 
our opinions, and to abandon our own princi^ 
pies without being satisfied that we were mis- 
taken, yet I do most sincerely wish, on the 
other hand, that the bill I now propose to pass 
should be as little liable as possible to any objec- 
tions that may throw impediments in the way of 
its being passed. I should, therefore, lay down 
as a rule to guide us in framing a new bill, that it 

♦ The following is the amendment originally proposed by the 
Duke of Wellington : — " Provided always, that no corn shall be 
entered for home consumption from any warehouse in any port or 
place in this kingdom, previous to the entry for home consump- 
tion, or to the exportation of every other portion or portions of 
corn previously lodged in warehouse, in such port or place, without 
the consent in writing, under the hand and seal of the proprietor 
of such last-mentioned corn, so long as the average price of corn 
within this kingdom, as settled by virtue of this Act, shall be less 
than 70*. a quarter.*' 

This Amendment was subsequently withdrawn, and another sub- 
stituted for it by His Grace, in a committee of the House of Lords, 
which was carried by a majority of 11. The following is the form 
in which it was carried, and the carrying of which induced Minis- 
ters to give up the bill : — " That no wheat shall be taken out of 
bond while the average price of wheat shall be less than 66s, per 
quarter.*' 
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should not, if possible, run counter to any thing 
which we have reason to believe will occasion its 
loss in another place. While, therefore, on the 
one hand, I do not wish that we should yield one 
tittle of our privileges, so, on the other, I am not 
desirous that this period of the session should 
pass without enacting a measure that may pro- 
duce some practical good. That such a measure 
should be perfect, is more than can possibly be 
expected ; but something is necessary to be done 
at once, and time enough will then remain fully 
to consider the alterations that may afterwards be 
deemed necessary. 

The first rule, therefore, which I would adopt, 
should be to do nothing that may ensure contra- 
diction elsewhere ; and, secondly, that we should 
do no more than is absolutely necessary at the 
present moment, since after that which has passed 
here and in the other House of Parliament, every 
person must be satisfied, that in the next session 
the whole subject must be fully reconsidered. The 
third rule I would establish is, that conceding 
every thing that may fairly be required from us, 
we should begin with spirit whatever we intend 
to do, and we should frame our bill on those prin- 
ciples which have been concurred in here, and on 
which we have legislated. Now, as far as we 
have the means of knowing, the principle of 
the bill we have already passed has not been 
touched. Indeed that bill, when it was discussed 
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in the other House upon principle, passed its 
second reading by a large majority. The imme- 
diate evil against which we have to provide is, the 
alarm that the loss of the bill has occasioned — an 
alarm which, if the statements of some honourable 
gentlemen are not exaggerated, must be very 
considerable. If the alarm is not great now, I 
trust most sincerely that the minds of men will 
not become more excited, and at least that the 
amount of evil may not be exaggerated. I know 
that if alarm does at present exist, we have great 
reason to fear that it may be made the subject of 
exaggeration ; for the period at which such an 
alarm is likely to be the greatest, is between the 
present time and that o? the coming in of the 
harvest ; in other words, between the expenditure 
of the stock in hand, and the period of obtaining 
the new supply. At this moment I am happy to 
say, that from all the accounts we have received, 
there is every reason to believe that no ground 
for alarm exists, for the harvest promises to be most 
abundant ; but, notwithstanding this, I understand 
there is an apprehension that the failure of the 
bill which lately passed this House may create an 
alarm which may be much exaggerated, if the 
report should be spread abroad that nothing is 
intended to be done by Parliament. 

Now it does so happen, that by the natural 
operation of the Bill (for the minds of men were, 
in some degree, prepared to expect that it would 
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pass into a law), a great quantity of forei^ com 
has been introduced into the country, and there 
are, at this moment about 560,000 quarters of 
foreign corn in the ports of. England. As these 
have been brought hither on the expectation that 
their importation would be sanctioned by law, 
something must be done with them ; and as 
the principle of the bill that passed this House 
has not been impeached in the other House of 
Parliament, I feel no hesitation in making a 
proposition on the subject. I propose, then, that 
these 560,000 quarters of foreign corn, now in 
bond in this country, should be let out, not by 
an act of the Government (for greatly as the ho- 
nourable gentlemen fears the exercise of such a 
power on the part of the Government, I assure 
him that he is not more unwilling to confer such 
a power than we are to exercise it), but that they 
should come out under the provisions of the bill 
now before the House. To that part of the bill 
there was no objection in the other House of Par- 
liament, and therefore it is that I now propose, 
that the quantity of corn now in warehouse in 
this country, or which may be brought into ware- 
house here before the 1st day of July, shall be 
allowed to come out, under the restrictions and 
regulations, both with respect to price and duty, 
as would have been in existence, had the bill 
which passed this House assumed the authority 
of a law. To that purpose, > at least, the bill may 
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be supposed to have passed into a law, since that 
part of its provisions was not objected to in the 
other House. The point which impeded the pass- 
ing of the bill was quite of another description* 
At the same time, I believe, that with respect to 
the regulations on which foreign corn was to have 
been imported hereafter, an amendment was pro- 
posed and negatived; I state this with the view 
of showing, that in what I propose we should do 
with reference to bonded corn, we shall not be 
running the risk of engaging in a conflict with 
the other House — a conflict which I should ex- 
tremely deprecate. 

The only point to which I now wish to allude, 
is with reference to another species of foreign 
corn, very small in its amount, but with respect 
to the importation of which there are peculiar 
circumstances of favour — I mean the corn of 
Canada, for the shipping of which preparations 
have already been made, and for which bills have 
been transmitted here on the faith that such corn 
might legally be imported. This is the only 
proposition which, under present circumstances, 
the Government think proper to submit to the 
House. My first proposition is, to let loose the 
corn now in bond by the operation of the prin- 
ciple of the bill itself ; and then to let in, under 
the same restrictions, the com of Canada, which 
has been shipped on the faith of the bill. To neither 
of those parts of the bill was the smallest objection 
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made in the House of Lords, and the amendment 
which lost the bill, was, as far as I understand 
the matter, one which did not touch them in the 
least. 

In proposing them, Sir, for the consideration 
of this Committee, I am therefore doing that which 
will not bring us within the risk of a conflict with 
the other House, since the principles on which I 
now wish to act are those that met with no objec- 
tion, and were in fact adopted from us. This act 
of Legislation is, however, but temporary in its 
nature, as I propose it shall last no longer than 
the 1st of May in the following year. I shall do 
this for the purpose of insuring the early attention 
of Parliament to a subject which I cannot but 
consider of vital importance to the country. It is 
my earnest wish that the first act of the Legis- 
lature, in the ensuing year, shall be to reconsider 
the act of the present session ; and by the expe- 
rience we shall then have had, I think we shall 
possess the fullest and best means of entering on 
that reconsideration. 

Between the honourable gentleman and myself 
there is a wide practical difference. I propose, 
that, in case of emergency, a quantity of foreign 
xjorn, to a limited extent, shall be admitted into 
the market here. I say, to a limited extent, 
because I have no desire to alarm the agricultu- 
ralists ; and I, therefore, limit the extent of corn 
thus to be rendered admissible, to that w^hich is 
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now in warehouse in this country, or which may- 
have been shipped on the faith of the bill that has 
passed this House. The price at which I propose 
it shall be admissible, is sixty shillings; and I 
adopt the scale of price and the scale of duty 
from that bill, the principle of which was not 
opposed in the House of Lords ; but I restrict the 
operation of that principle, by confiniijg it entirely 
to that corn which is now in bond here, or which 
has been shipped from Canada, and for which bills 
have been drawn and accepted. The honourable 
gentleman, on the contrary, proposes to get rid 
of the principle of the bill passed in this House 
in the present Session, and to treat it as if every 
part of it had been rejected in the other House, 
resorting to seventy shillings as the minimum price 
at which the people of England are to be relieved 
from the pressure of the high price of corn, by 
the importation of foreign grain. l*he practical 
diflference, therefore, between the honourable gen- 
tleman and myself is considerable ; and I confess 
that I do not think the House can hesitate in 
agreeing with me, that the proposition I have 
submitted is that which ought to be adopted. I 
do not think the honourable gentleman will find 
the circumstances of the times are such, that his 
measure, even if it should now be carried, will be 
conceived to be one which ought to be fastened 
permanently on the countryi All I ask is, that 
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Parliameat should meet a present^ or, at least, a 
probably approaching evil, reserving to itself the 
full right of discussion upon the framing of a per- 
manent measure, which, for the honour of this 
Parliament, and for the advantage of the people 
of this country, I trust may pass into a law, and 
be finally settled in the next Session. I have 
BOW, Sir, only to move, ** That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that every sort of foreign corn, 
grain, meal, or flour, now warehoused in the 
United Kingdom, or which may be reported for 
warehousing before the 1st of July next, shall be 
admitted into the home market for consumption 
before and until the 1st of May, 1828, on payment 
of the duties following." The duties I propose 
are those which would have been payable had our 
bill passed into a law. 

At the close of a long debate, in which Mr. Peel, Sir ' 
J. Newport, and Mr. Huskisson, took a part, 

Mr. Canning rose to reply : — I shall trespass 
on the indulgence of the House for a very few 
minutes, in reply to the only objection I have 
heard advanced to the Resolution which I have 
had the honour of proposing. My answer to the 
only objection I can recollect will be brief— but 
I beg to begin by replying to a question that has 
been put to me by an honourable gentleman oppo* 
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site. He asks me whether I do not think it right 
to protect the agricultural interest ? I do consider 
that the agricultural interest ought to be pro- 
tected, aye, and protected too as the primary 
interest of the country. Such is the bounden 
duty of this House. But I also consider, that the 
course of legislation, pursued for some years past> 
has not been to promote the permanent interest of 
the agriculturalists. The mistaken views that 
had obtained, and the erroneous notions that were 
acted upon, in the period that I allude to, are in 
no instance more flagrant — ^not that I mean to cast 
blame on those who committed these mistakes^ 
and it was by accident that I did not participate 
in the acts which led to them — but the erroneous 
notions that they had acted upon, appear, in no 
instance, more flagrant than in the operation of 
the Acts of 1815 and 1822. Can any man look 
to the consequences of these bills, and say, they 
have not been most grievous to the agricultural 
interest? 1 must also say, that I consider the 
bill now before the House of Lords, calculated, 
had they been pleased to adopt it, to afford more 
secure protection to that interest, than any other 
measure whatever that has hitherto been pro- 
posed, professing to have that object in view. 
I consider that it was calculated to produce that 
which, of all effects, I should consider most 
desirable, not highness nor lowness, but steadi- 

X 2 
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ness of price. I consider that it was calculated 
to guard against those ruinous fluctuations which, 
ever since the bill of 1815, have pressed with 
alternate but equal violence on, as they are called, 
the two conflicting interests, which, I say, are 
not conflicting, but consentient interests— fluc- 
tuations which, in times of plenty, caused alarm; 
and, in times of scarcity, aggravated the miseries 
of famine. The adoption of the bill in the House 
of Lords would have gone a greater way to curb 
those evils and prevent their recurrence, than any 
measure, which, in my memory, or in that of 
all those with whom I have conversed on the 
subject, has yet been presented to the consi- 
deration of Parliament. It was upon that ground, 
and not from any undue partiality for a parti- 
cular plaiv, that I originally gave my concurrence 
to the bill that passed this House. And I beg 
to inform the House, that, unless I find reason 
to alter my present opinion, it is something very 
like that bill which will receive my support. 

The principle of the measure that will receive 
my support, is one which, rendering the Corn 
Trade, instead of a series of successive specula- 
tions and experiments, instead of being mutually 
ruinous to the home trader, as well as to the 
foreign trader or importer, will make it mu- 
tually a matter of convenience — will make it, 
in short, a trade which would assist, and be 
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beneficial to both, and, at the same time, be 
conformable to the interests of the country at 
large. Such are the grounds on which I shall 
approve a bill, and such ought to be the grounds, 
and those only, on which Parliament should grant 
its sanction to any measure whatever connected 
with the trade in corn. An honourable gentle- 
man has asked another question, which I shall 
answer. He asks, what is the difference between 
prohibition and a prohibitory duty ? and says he 
cannot see any. But it is difiTerent in the Corn 
Trade, as it would be in any other trade, and no 
man could propose* to prohibit any other trade 
without being convicted of absurdity. The dif- 
ference between prohibition and a prohibitory 
duty is this — where the trade is not actually pro- 
hibited, but is allowed, under certain restrictions, 
it never will become totally stagnant ; there will 
always be more or less of speculation in it, which 
will keep it alive ; but if the trade be altogether 
prohibited, the consequence would be, that, in 
time of scarcity, there would be no supply, and, 
afterwards, we should be overflowed, when mode- 
rate supply would be mischievous. A duty would 
pot prevent capital being employed in a trade ; 
nor would it apply such irresistible stimuli as 
would be afforded by a scarcity after a prohibition. 
That is the difference between the effects of pro- 
hibition and prohibitory duty. When once a 
steadiness of price is introduced, that temptation 
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to extravagant speculation, raised by what took 
place in 1816 and 1819, when both grower and 
consumer were ruined, will be taken away. These 
are my answers to the questions that have been 
put to me. 

I now proceed to reply to the only objection I 
have heard to the resolution I proposed to sub- 
stitute instead of those of the honourable mover. 
It is asked, why I do not introduce a permanent 
bill ? That, Sir, was a point which I avoided, as I 
did not wish to subject myself to the necessity of 
applying myself to it. But the question has been 
asked, and I shall reply to it. I know no reason 
why I should hold one language within the walls 
6f this House, and another out of them ; but if I 
were out of them, I should answer fairly, that it 
was because there existed in the other House of 
Parliament, a deep-rodted spirit to reject what- 
ever bill of that sort the House of Commons might 
think fit to send up. Is there any man, either 
out of or in this House, who will lay his hand on 
his heart and say, that he believes no such spirit 
to exist ? I have conversed with men of all parties 
in this House, and they have all agreed with 
me in opinion that such a spirit does exist. 
Some did it in lamentation, others in indigna- 
tion and anger, and some again in triumph. 
Out 6( this House the same opinion prevails, and 
there was not a single man with whom I con- 
versed, who did not seem convinced that the 
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one hundred arid thirty-three voters for a cer^ 
tain amendment were guided by some other bond 
of sympathy besides a disinterested convic* 
tion of the advantage to be derived from the 
course which they pursued. I have conversed 
with those who walk the streets — with ** all 
sorts of persons'* — and yet I have not found 
one who was Satisfied that the coincidence of 
these voters was perfectly a matter of chance, or 
that it arose from a conviction that the rejection 
of the bill would be attended with beneficial coti^ 
sequences. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. With 
respect to the Duke of Wellington 1 am convinced 
—and his correspondence with i!ny right hoiiour- 
able friend (Mr. Huskisson) affords evidence 
of it— that his grace, however he may have 
acted under misapprehension, acted from a cbn-^ 
viction that the course which he pursued was one 
likely to be beneficial to his country. 
/; But, looking to all the circumstances, I cannol 
help thinking, that even so great a man as the 
Ddkei of Wellington has' been made something 
like att instrument in the hands of others* There 
ane severaLinstanoei^ of such things happening, in 
other times, to. as great ^nieh as the Duke of 
Wellington. . Many circumisitances lead me to thiib 
conclusion J . Amendments which preceded that of 
the nJoble duke' had paved the way for him — I 
believe^ unconsciously to himself. Certain words 
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were omitted in the first clause of the bill^ with- 
out which the amendment of the noble duke 
could not have been mooted. When, I say, I 
see these and other circumstances, I cannot help 
thinking there was . some master hand which 
directed the movements of the various machinery 
by which the object was attained. That that 
surmise is correct, I have no doubt, for else it 
would not have been possible to have got to- 
gether such discordant materials, (differing as 
they do on every other subject), to agree upon a 
point which every impartial person must concede 
to be any thing but advantageous to the pro- 
fessed object of the bill. 

I do not, therefore, Sir, propose to bring forward 
any permanent measure this session. But I have 
no doubt, that whatever temporary delusion may 
exist upon this question, it will pass away in the 
course of another session of Parliament, and that 
in particular the clause which has been under 
discussion to-night, will not stand in our way, as 
it will be discused out. of doors, and its true 
nature be well understood by the country. Other 
amendments also the House will then be pre- 
pared to acquiesce in, and, altogether, I have no 
doubt that that which is now difficult, will shortly 
be easy. Before I sit down, I beg again to say, 
that any allusions I may have made to the Duke of 
Wellington, have been made in no spirit of hos- 
tility to him, as I am satisfied that, however much 
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we may differ as to the value of his clause — ^^and 
that he over- values it, I think will be shortly 
seen — he yet thought he was acting rightly. 

In conclusion, I beg to add, that unless I am 
better advised than at present, the measure that 
is to be brought forward next session shall be the 
same in principle, and tend to the same object^ 
and I trust in God it may be under the same advan- 
tages, as the bill of this session. 

The House then divided, when dierejappeared — 

For die original motion ... 62 
For Mr. Canning's amendment • S38 



Majority for Ministers 186 



DISSENTERS^ MARRIAGE BILL. 



JUNE 20th, 1827. 



On the motion f<Hr the third reading of the Disgjenteri' 
Marriage Bill — 

Sib Chables Wethrrell opposed the bill, as ^mea- 
sure which made marriage a mere civil contract, and placed 
the people of these countries, and of these times, under the 
revolutionarj law of Cromwell and of Petion. He thought 
too, that any attempt to make marriage a ceremony which 
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tnight be arrangied in a police office, would increase tbe 
number of dandestine marriages. 

Mb: Canning* said, that the different objections which 
had been made by the different objectors were of sudi a 
nature, that they proved to him that the objectors were all 
agreed as to the principle of the measure. The argu- 
ttients of the honourable and learned gentleman (Sir 
Ohatles Wetherall) were the most- unfair he had ever 
faeatd used, and were pushed more ad inxfidiam than he had 
ever known arguments pushed. They had been pushed so 
far, that he (Mr. Canning) began to feel alarmed, when 
he recollected that h^ had been married, not indeed in 
a tavern, but in a room, and most of the gentlemen who 
heard him had probably been married in this way ; and the 
same way was precisely the circumstance which, according 
to the honourable gentleman's arguments, vitiated mar- 
riage. But the honourable gentleman said they were 
married by licence. But a marriage by licence was a pur- 
chased marriage, and he was astonished to hear the 
honourable gentleman, who was the great enemy of Rome, 
arguing that the rich, who were able to purchase the right 
to marry, were at liberty to do so, while those who, 
not being ridi, contracted marriage in any other place 
than a church, were unworthy of the protection of the 
Legislature. Such arguments wer^ only calculated to 
confirm honourable members in the support they were 
already disposed to give the bill. If he (Mr. Canning) 
were then to vote against the tAlI, and if that vote were 
fatal to the measure, this much litigated subject would be 
4^atn hung up till another session, and the parties would 
then again have to run the gauntlet of ail such objections 
as had been then stated, and which might again end in 
being fatal to the measure. If the bill passed and went to 
die other House, lie, was satisfied diat the priiusiple df the 
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bill would iBeet the sanctioti of authorities^ both legal and 
ecclesiastical, of the highest consideration. He knew that 
iii sending it to that Houise, it would not be met by an 
indiscriminate opposidkm ; but if there were on one side 
great learning, and talents, and piety opposed to it, there 
were on the other side great tialaats, piety, and learning to 
bring forward its merits* He felt,in giving his vote {or 
the measure, he was voting under the protection of not the 
least respectable and pr^pond^nting part of the church of 
England ; and in giving^ vote^ he voted under no appre^ 
hension of the residt. 



■ •. ( 



The bill was then read a third time and passed. 



CORN AMENDMENT BILL. 
JUNE 21sl, 1827. 



Sir E. Kkato^bull said, that he believed the principle 
of this bill bad the sanction of Lord Liverpool; but 
although it was urged on his authority, he doubted whether 
its details ever received the approbation of that noble lordi 

Mr. Canning* assured the h&nourable baronet, that 
not only the pdiidple of the bill, but all the detiuls, 
bad been attentively considered, -and completely ap- 
proved by Lord Liv^>poeI, with the single exception^ 
of one clause, respecting our commercial intercourse 
with other countries. '' He meant that which was caU^ 
the Hebiproeity^ ClausebV^His mklo friend was thoJ 
roughly acquainted with every part of (he measure* Th^' 
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gpeech with which he (Mr. Canning) had opened the 
question on introducing the late biU, was, spoken, in 
facty from a memorandum written by Lord Liverpool, 
as from a brief, and only amplified for the purpose of 
fuller explanation. The honourable baronet seemed to 
entertain some doubt with respect to the price haying 
been fixed by Lord Liv.erpooL He could assure, the ho- 
nourable baronet, that the fixing of the price of 6(K?. was 
his aoble friend's ori^nal, own, individual.propoeition. He 
drew a different inference from the oonversation which the 
honourable baronet had with his noble friend on the subject ; 
and he knew, too, that his noble friend had drawn a different 
inference from it. Lord Liverpool certainly understood, 
from what had passed between him and the honourable 
baronet, that the bill would meet with a very limited oppo- 
fiition, at least in that House. His noble friend had told 
him (Mr. C.) the substance of the conversation, soon after 
it had taken place. His noble friend had stated to him, that 
having met the honourable baronet in Kent, he had men- 
tioned the price of 60^. and that the honouifable baronet 
had answered as he had that evening related, that with 
that price he would be contented, looking upwards rather 
than downwards. It was not necessary for him (Mr. 
Canning) to say that this expression had been misunder- 
stood ; for as to its p^ect accuracy he could . have. 
Qo doubt, because the honourable baronet had repeated 
it in precisely the same words as Lord Liverpool. His 
noble friend had reported it tx> him, as .the foundation of a 
hope that he should get the bill through the House of 
Commons with less difficulty than he had . expected. If 
there were any other points on which the honoiu-able 
baronet had any doubt as to the entire, concurrence of Lord 
Liverpool in this measure, he . was ready to ^ve him the 
most satisfactory explanation. 
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With respect to what the honourable baronet had said 
regarding the duty he owed the agricultural interest^ 
he would meet the honourable barofiet's professions 
with corresponding professions. He assured him that 
he felt as deeply as the honourable baronet could, the 
difficulties on both sides of the question ; and that con- 
sideration was due to the possible sufferings of the 
agricultural population, as well as to the practical sufferings 
of the manufacturing classes. He could not refrain from 
doing the manufacturing classes the justice of saying, that 
under all the privations which they had lately endured, 
they had manifested an exemplary spirit. During no pre- 
vious period of real or apprehended suffering, had th^t 
House been so little vexed with importunate applications. 
He trusted this conduct would be borne in mind by Parlia- 
ment, and met by a corresponding feeling on their part ; and 
that, whatever might be the issue of their labours, which he 
hoped would not be fruitless, at least they would recom- 
mence the consideration of the question next session with 
minds unbiaissed. He trusted that the discussions would 
be conducted with temperance, and that on a subject of so 
deep^ and vital importance, no angry passions would be 
excited. ^ There was' one point more to ^hidi he would 
advert '^befoi^ he conduded; The honourable baroriet 
seemed to anticipate, that if the price of corn should &11 
bel^jrvTih^ t^umed'poittt of protection, under the operation 
of this meaisure, 'the House would' be bound te^^recpnader 
its st^piiJ '^ T\ib 4]lonourable barotet 'should tdoollBftt^iljbat 
wheft' ' 4ie Ikte ' ' b91 ' ' Wak»' • cbroi^bt jn^ the : price^ . df xxntn 
was^obddidcrabty below- 60^;f ^I>f^!]tiextyefirr7t labtaidd be 
Vter^'it4as^^heb«hlit bill wiui<if|tit)dlloed;w erraf thnu^ 
it' ihbuM bd higher^' lit < wiould be<«till below tfaerpoint 
abov^'Whicix:the bdaooralde bfltr(»»t wished to< see it iraised. 
The price of wheat that existed ' on: t)ie yerjjda^i^dA.lm 
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(Mr. Canning) opened the Irill, wai between BSs. and 
549. It would be. proper, therefore, to measure, not 
from 60«. but from what the price was when the bill 
ori^nated. 

The House then resolved itself into a committee on the 
bill, which passed through its several stages, and was 
subsequently taken up to the House of Lords, where it was 
agreed to, after which it received the Royal assent and 
passed into a law. 



SINECURES IN SCOTLAND. 

JUNE 29th, 1828. 



Mb. Canning* spoke for the last time in Parliament 
this evening, in reply to a question from Mr. Wood,, the 
member for Preston, who requested to know what was 
intended to be done by Government respecting a sinecure 
place of considerable value, (Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
of Scotland), which had been recently become vacant by the 
death of the Duke of Gordon. It was the intention of 
.Government, he (Mr. C.) begged to inform the honourable 
member, respecting the regulation of the office alluded to 
by him, to follow the recommendation of a committee^^ap- 
pointed in 1817, to report upon the course expedient to 
pursue upon the occurrence of vacancies in certain places. 
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ADDENDA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

' In the original plan of this work, it was not intended to 
include more than the Parliamentary Speeches (^ Mk. Cak- 
KiNG. The desire, however, of rendering the present 
publication a complete as well as faithful record of the 
eloquence and statesmanlike views of Mr. Canning, has 
induced the Editor to introduce into these volumes his 
principal speeches at Liverpool, and on various other 
public occasions. At the four elections at Liverpool — 
1812, 1816, 1818, 18g0— Mr. Canning spoke at the close 
of each day of the contests, as well as at several entertain- 
ments given to him by his constituents. His speech at the 
public dinner in honour of his re-eleption, in the Musie 
Hall, 1820, is considered to contain the best argument that 
has ever been pronounced against Parliamentary Reform ; 
and it is esteemed by many very competent critics, to 
surpass, both in power of eloquence and of argument, any 
speech which he ever delivered, either in or out of- Parlia- 
ment The following Speeches abound in new beauties, for 
the display of which, the occasions on which they were 
spoken afiPorded more suitable scope and opportunity than 
the forms and practice of Parliamentary debate usually 
admit. These speeches . are perfect models of popular 
eloquence.-r-EDiTOB. 
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SPEECH 

AT LIVERPOOL, AFTBR HAVING BEESV CHAIRED, ON SATURDAY, 

THE 17th of OCTOBER, 1812. 

Gentlemen, 

I congratulate you on your final success; for it is your 
victory, and not mine. The contest has been a contest of 
principles, not of persons ; although I should belie my own 
feelings if I were not to confess, that, to the latest hour of 
my life, I shall be proud that the battle has been fought in 
my person, and that my name has been associated with your 
exertions, and illustrated by your triumph. You, gentle- 
men, hav6 done me the honour to select me, not, undoubt- 
edly, for any individual merits of my own, (I know that I 
can pretend to none,) but in order that, by returning me 
to represent your opinions in Parliament, you might vindi- 
cate the freedom of your choice, the loyalty of your princi- 
ples, and the consistency of your character. 

Gentlemen, I wish that those theorists of reform, who 
think nothing right in the practice of our Constitution, 
could witness the scene which I have now the delight to 
survey : those who presume that every popular feeling must 
belong to themselves alone; who imagine that a zealous 
and ardent exercise of popular rights, and an enthusiastic 
expression of popular sentiments, are incompatible with an 
equally enthusiastic attachment to all the monarchical prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. When will such men learn, that 
what they call exclusively popular principles are not the 
principles of the people ? Can they look this day at the 
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peaceful triumph of Liverpool, as they have looked for the 
last three years at the glorious and bloody struggles of 
Spain, and yet doubt the possibility of a combination of all 
that is national in feeling, with all that is loyal in principle; 
of a spirit of democracy sufficient to give energy to a state, 
with a devotedness to monarchy sufficient to secure its con- 
servation ? 

Gentlemen, some persons have endeavoured to persuade 
you, that in giving your suflFrages to a man who has been 
the uniform supporter of a war, glorious in itself, but only 
glorious inasmuch as it is necessary and unavoidable, you 
are deferring the day of peace. Fortunately, for the clear 
understanding of such reasonings, they have sometimes 
been coupled with prophecy. Let us compare, where we 
have an opportunity, what has happened with what was 
foretold ; and then judge what weight is to be assigned to 
the same reasonings in future. 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. Brougham) who left 
your hustings yesterday, (of whom, as an individual, I have 
spoken, and mean to speak with the utmost respect,) on or 
about the 16th of last June, proposed, in the House of 
Commons, a specific concession to America; and pledged 
himself, that if that concession were made, peace would be 
preserved or restored. By a singular coincidence, on or 
about the same day on which that motion was made, the 
declaration of war by America against Great Britain passed 
the Senate of the United States. O! but the concession 
was to heal all. The Ministers, whether swayed by the 
honourable gentleman's eloquence, or participating in his 
expectations, I know not, gave way ; and the concession 
was made. Confident, from this triumph, as might natu- 
rally be expected, the honourable gentleman, the prophet of 
American reconciliation, presents himself (I ought rather to 
say, is presented, by some among you) to be chosen as your 

VOL. VI. Y 
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representative in Parliament. Yesterday he left your town, 
disappointed of this honourable object : and, by another 
singular coincidence, the defeat of the prophecy upon which 
his expectations were founded, is made known here on the 
very day of the defeat of those expectations. For, yester- 
day, the declaration, the tardy declaration of war by this 
country against America, arrives here; and tells us, in 
terms too plain to be misunderstood, that to seek peace 
through humiliation, is a course neither of honour nor of 
advantage. 

It has been further attempted to deter you from the 
choice, which you have done me the honour to make, by 
saying that I had been in office, and am likely to be in 
office again. I have been in office. How soon, if ever I 
may be in office again, I neither know, nor do I very much 
care, for any other reason than as it might afford me greater 
opportunities of promoting the interests of the country, of 
which your interests constitute so essential a part. 

But, gentlemen, what is meant by this imputation? 
Are they who urge it so little read in the principles, the 
democratical principles, of the British Constitution, as not 
to know that it is one of the peculiar boasts of this country, 
one of the prime fruits of its free Constitution, and one main 
security for its continuing free, that men as humble as 
myself, with no pretensions of wealth, or title, or high 
family, or wide-spreading connections, may yet find their 
way into the cabinet of their Sovereign, through the fair 
road of public service, and stand there upon a footing of 
equality with the proudest aristocracy of the land ? 

Is it from courtiers of the people, from admirers ot 
republican virtue and republican energy, that we hear doc^ 
trines which would tend to exclude from the management 
of public affairs all who are not illustrious by birth, or 
powerful from hereditary opulence ? Why, gentlemen, in 
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this limited monarchy, there are undoubtedly contests for 
office, contests which agitate the elements of the Constitu- 
tion, and which keep them alive and active, without endan- 
gering the Constitution itself. A republic is nothing but 
one continual struggle for office in every department of the 
state. 

Mad, indeed, and desperate would be the reform which 
should exclude from the House of Commons, as some igno- 
rant theorists advise, every man who has possessed, or who 
possesses office : separating thereby the service of the Crown 
from that of the people; as if they were not identified in 
interest, and mutually dependant on each other. 

Gentlemen, if I have held office, I hope I have held it 
honourably: I will never hold it again but on the same 
terms. It is not my fault that I must state facts, in my own 
defence, which might appear to be stated ostentatiously; but 
I mean them simply as defensive. It is entirely my own fault, 
gentlemen, that I am not now addressing you with the 
seal^ of Secretary of State in my pocket. Twice, in the 
course of the last six months, have the seals of the office of 
Secretary of State been tendered to my acceptance ; and 
twice have I declined them. Is this like hankering after office? 
I declined them, not because I was unwilling to render 
any services of which my poor abiHties were capable to my 
country ; not because I did not acknowledge, with all due 
gratitude and humility, the gracious disposition of my 
Prince ; not because I shrink from the difficulties of the 
times, to the encountering and overcoming of which I 
should feel myself, from the public situation in which I 
have had the honour to stand, bound to render whatever 
md was in my power, if I could do so with effect, by doing 
so with credit. I declined office, gentlemen, because it was 
tendered to me on terms not consistent, as I thought, and as 
my imi&ediate friends agreed in thinking, with my personal 

y2 
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honour ; because, if accepted on such terms, it would not 
have enabled me to serve the public with efficiency. 

Gentlemen, I presume not to trouble you with any details 
upon this subject ; but what I have stated, and what is 
before the world, is, I hope, sufficient to justify me against 
the accusation of hankering after office. Whether you will* 
ever see me in office again, I cannot tell ; but of this 1 can 
assure you, that it shall not be in a way dishonourable to 
myself or to you. I dare not, indeed, reckon upon the con- 
tinuance of such unmerited partiality and affection as you 
now so kindly heap upon me ; but this I can answer for, 
that neither in nor out of office, shall you have cause to be 
ashamed of me. 

Gentlemen, I stated to you, two nights ago, my opinion 
of the conduct of my adversary, Mr. Brougham, in deter- 
mining, at that time, not to decline the contest. I told you, 
that I thought he could not do otherwise than act upon the 
opinions and persuasions of his friends ; and that he had 
explained his motives with the utmost candour and fairness. 
I think so still. I myself know nothing to the contrary. 
But I have certainly heard, that speeches delivered in ano- 
ther place were very different, indeed, from those which 
were delivered at the hustings. And, while I beg not to 
be understood as intending to give any colour of my own to 
expressions which I did not hear, and cannot vouch for, 
there is one topic, which is represented as having made con- 
siderable impression, which I owe it to the Government of 
the country (however myself unconnected with it) not to 
suffer to pass unnoticed. The declaration of war against 
America has, as I am informed, been stated to have been 
delayed by the Government of this country for the sake of 
sweeping into the royal chest a large sum of the Droits of 
Admiralty, to be disposed of at the pleasure of Ministers, 
for purposes of prodigality and corruption. Gentlemen, 
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I would fain believe that this assertion cannot have been 
made. An account of the distribution of the Droits of Ad- 
miralty has, as is well known, been submitted to the House 
of Commons the last two years ; and, surely, to attribute a 
measure of peace or war to a desire on the part of Govern- 

« 

ment to disappointment our own captors, for the sake of 
getting possession of a sum, of which the disposal is, after 
all, to be made public, is to attribute motives not only alto- 
gether unworthy, but utterly inadequate and absurd. 

I say this the rather, because I must fairly own, that, 
differing as I do entirely as to the causes to which the delay 
is to be attributed, I am inclined to agree that the de- 
claration of war against America has been delayed too 
long. When all hopes of preserving peace were vanished, 
nothing remained, in my opinion, for this Government but 
prompt and vigorous war. It was the only course becoming 
this great country. It would have afforded the best chance 
of bringing the American Government to their senses. 

The opinions which I now express are in unison with 
those which I took the liberty of expressing in my place in 
Parliament, when that concession was agreed to by the 
Ministers, at Mr. Brougham's suggestion, upon the strength 
of which Mr. Brougham has been presented to your choice. 
I then ventured to state my doubts, whether that conces- 
sion would propitiate America ; wbether it would not rather 
tend to confirm the hostile policy of that Government, and 
to enhance its pretensions. In fact, how is it that our con- 
cession has been met ? By reciprocal concession, by abated 
pride, assuaged malice, and returning good-will ? No such 
thing. They have risen in their terms, as unreasonable 
concession will always induce and encourage an unreason- 
able enemy to do. 

Gentlemen, you see that I speak to you as freely of the 
conduct and policy of our Government as of the conduct of 
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those to whom I am politically opposed. To one man, 
while he lived, I was devoted with all my heart and with all 
my soul, ^ince the death of Mr. Pitt, I acknowledge na 
leader. My political allegiance lies buried in his ' grave. 
But I have, though not his immediate counsels to follow, 
his memory to cherish and revere. So far as I knew his 
opinions, on subjects which were, in his time, as well as now, 
of great public interest, I have adhered and shall adhere to 
those opinions aa the guides of my public conduct. Where 
I can only reason from analogy on new questions which 
may arise, I shall endeavour to apply to those questions, 
whatever they may be, the principles which I imbibed and 
inherit from him ; principles which, I well know, have alone 
recommended me to your choice this day. 

Of the cause of good government, in whatever hands the 
administration of Government may be placed, even if in the 
hands of those to whom I have been politically opposed, I 
shall always be a faithful and steady supporter. But I do 
not pledge myself to you, I will never pledge myself to any 
man, to be the blind and subservient supporter of the Ad- 
ministration in any hands whatever. My general disposition 
is to support the Government. What I find amiss, how- 
ever, I sl^U blame with freedom ; though I will not do so 
with any intention to excite discontent, nor at the hazard 
of mischief to the country. 

Gentlemen, if I did not retain the independence of my own 
judgment in the House of Commons, I should be but an 
unworthy representative of the independent and enlightened 
community which sends me thither. It may happen, that 
your judgment may occasionally come in conflict with my 
own. Men of independent minds may honestly differ on 
subjects which admit of a variety of views. In all such 
cases, I promise you, not indeed wholly to submit my 
judgment to yours; you would despise me if I made so 
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extravagant a profesdon: but I promise you that any 
difference of opinion between us will always lead me to dis- 
trust my own views, carefully to examine, and, if erroneous, 
frankly to correct them. Gentlemen, our judgments may ' 
clash, but our interest never: no interests of mine shall ever 
come in competition with yours. I promise you further, 
that, hoping, as I earnestly do, that the connection, of 
which the foundation is this day auspiciously laid, may last 
to the end of my political life — ^yet if, unfortunately, occli- 
sions should occur, (I cannot foresee or imagine any such,) 
on which there should arise between us, on points of serious 
importance, a radical and irreconcilable difference of opinion, 
I will not abuse my trust, but will give you the earliest 
opportunity of recalling or reconsidering your delegation 
of it. 

Gentlemen, with the most heartfelt acknowledgment ; 
with feelings of gratitude which words are too weak to 
convey, and of pride, which I dare not trust myself with 
expressing ; with a sense of the honour which you have 
conferred upon me, less gratifying only than my sense of 
the kindness with which you have overwhelmed me ; with 
sentiments such as till this day I never knew, but which I 
shall recollect with delight until the latest hour of my life, 
I take my leave of you for the present ; praying that Pro- 
vidence may so direct my conduct as" never to give you 
cause, in your better judgment, to look back with regret 
upon the choice which you have made. 
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SPEECH 

ON MONDAY, THE IOtH OF JANUARY, 1814, AT THE LIVERPOOL 
ARMS HOTEL, AFTER HIS HEALTH HAD BEEN DRUNK. 



Gentlemen, 

As your guest, I thank you, from my heart, for the 
honourable and affectionate reception which you have given 
me. As the representative of Liverpool, I am most happy 
in meeting my constituents again, after a year's experience 
of each other, and a yearns separation ; a year, the most 
eventful in the annals of the world, and comprising, within 
itself, such a series of stupendous changes as might have 
filled the history of an age. 

Gentlemen, you have been so good as to couple with my 
name the expression of your acknowledgments for the atten- 
tion which I have paid to the interests of your town. You, 
gentlemen, I have no doubt, recollect the terms upon which 
I entered into your service ; and you are aware, therefore, 
that I claim no particular acknowledgment at your hands 
for attention to the interests of Liverpool, implicated as they 
are with the general interests of the country. I trust, at 
the same time, that I have not been wanting to all or to any 
of you, ip matters of local or individual concern. But I 
should not do fairly by you, if I were not to take this 
opportunity of saying, that a service (which certainly, I 
will not pretend to describe as without some burden in 
itself) has been made light to me, beyond all example, by 
that institution which your munificence and provident care 
have established : I mean, the office in London, through 
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which your correspondence with your members is now car- 
ried on. I had no pretension, gentlemen, to this singular 
mark of your consideration : but neither will it, I hope, 
be thought presumptuous in me to confess, that I might 
not have been able to discharge the service which I owe 
you in a way which would have satisfied my own feelings 
as well as yours— that I might, in spite of all my endea* 
yours, have been guilty of occasional omissions, if I had 
not been provided with some such medium of communica- 
tion with my constituents. Of an absent and meritorious 
individual it is as pleasing as it is just to speak well : and 
I do no more than justice to the gentleman (Mr. Johft 
Backhouse) whom you have appointed to conduct the office 
in question, (with whom. I had no previous acquaintance^) 
in bearing public testimony to his merit, and in assuring 
you, that it would be difficult to find any one who would 
surpass him in zeal, intelligence, and industry. 

Having despatched what it was necessary for me to say 
on these points, I know, gentlemen, that it is your wish, 
and I feel it to be my duty, that I should now proceed to 
communicate to you my sentiments on the state of public 
afiairs, with the same frankness which has hitherto distin- 
guished all our intercourse with each other. That duty is 
one which it does not now require any effort of courage to 
perform. To exhort to sacrifices, to stimulate to exertion, 
to shame despondency, to divert from untimely concession, 
is a duly of a sterner sort, which you found me not back- 
ward to discharge, at a period when, from the shortness of 
our acquaintance, I was uncertain whether my freedom 
might not offend you. My task of to-day is one 'at which 
no man can take offence. It is to mingle my congratula^ 
tions with your rejoicings on the events which have passed 
and are passing in the world. - ■ ■ 

If, in contemplating events so widely (I had almost said 
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BO tremendously) important, it be pardonable to turn one^s 
view, for a moment, to local and partial considerations, I 
may be permitted to observe, that, while to Great Britain, 
while to all Europe, while to the world and to posterity, the 
events which have recently taken place are matter of un- 
bounded and universal joy, there is no collection of indi- 
viduals who are better entitled than the company now 
assembled in this room (in great part, I presume, iden- 
tically the same, and altogether representing the same in- 
terests and feelings as that of which I took leave, in thid 
room, about fourteen months ago) to exult in the present 
state of things, and to derive frotn it, in addition to their 
share of the general joy, a distinct and special satisfac- 
tion. 

We cannot forget, gentlemen, the dnister omens and 
awful predictions under which we met and parted in Octo- 
ber, 1812. The penalty denounced upon you for your 
election of me was, embarrassment to the rich, and famine 
to the poor. I was warned, that, when I should return to 
renew my acqusdntance with my constituents, I should find 
the grass growing in your streets. In spite of that denun- 
ciation, you did me the honour to elect me ; in spite of that 
warning, I venture to meet you here again. It must be 
fairly confessed, that this is not the season of the year to 
estimate correctly the amount of superfluous and unprofit- 
able vegetation with which your streets may be teeming ; 
but, without presuming to limit the power of productive 
nature, it is at least satisfactory to know, that the fields 
have not been starved to clothe your quays with verdure ; 
that it is not by economizing in the scantiness of the har- 
vest that nature has reserved her vigour for the pastures of 
your Exchange. 

But, gentlemen, I am sure you feel with me, that these 
are topics which I treat with levity only because they are 
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not, nor were^ at the time when they were seriously urged, 
susceptible of a serious argument ; they did not furnish 
grounds on which any man would rest his appeal to your 
favour, or on which your choice of any man could be jus- 
tified. If I have condescended to revert to them at all, it is 
because I would leave none of those recollections untouched 
which the comparison of our last meeting with the present, 
I know, suggests to your minds as well as to my own ; and 
because I would, so far as in me lies, endeavour to banish 
from all future use, by exposing their absurdity, topics 
which are calculated only to mislead and to inflame. That 
the seasons would have run their appointed course, that the 
sun would have shone with as genial a warmth, and the 
showers would have fallen with as fertilizing a moisture^ if 
you had not chosen me for your representative, is an ad* 
mission which I make without much apprehension of the 
consequence. Nor do I wish you to believe, that your 
choice of any other than me would have delayed the return 
of your prosperity, or prevented the revival of your com« 
merce. 

I make these admissions without fear, so far as oonc^ns 
the choice between individuals. But I do not admit, that 
it was equally indifferent upon what principles that choice 
should be determined. I do not admit, that, if the prin- 
ciples which it was then recommended to you to countenance 
had unfortunately prevailed in Parliament, and, through 
the authority of Parliament, had been introduced into 
the counsels of the country, they would not have inter- 
fered with fatal operation, not indeed to arrest the bounty 
of Providence, to turn back the course of the seasons, and 
to blast the fertility of the earth, but to stop that current of 
political events which, <^ taken at the flood,'' has placed 
England at the head of the world. 

Gentlemen, if I had met you here again on this day in a 
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State of public afTairs as doubtful as that in which we took 
leave of each other; if confederated nations had been still 
arrayed against this country, and the balance of Europe 
still trembling in the scale, I should not have hesitated now, 
as I did not hesitate then, to declare my decided and unal- 
terable opinion, that perseverance, under whatever difficul- 
ties, under whatever privations, afiPorded the only chance of 
prosperity to you, because the only chance of safety to your 
country ; and the only chance of safety to the country, 
because the only chance of deliverance to £urope. Gen- 
tlemen, I should be ashamed to address you now in the 
tone of triumph, if I had not addressed you then in that 
of exhortation. I should be ashamed to appear before you 
shouting in the train of success, if I had not looked you in 
the face and encouraged you to patience under difficulties. 
It is because my acquaintance with you commenced in times 
of peril and embarrassment, and because I then neither 
flattered nor deceived you, that I now not only offer to you 
my congratulations, but put in my claim to yours, on the 
extinction of that peril, on the termination of that embar- 
rassment, and on the glorious issue to which exertion and 
endurance have brought that great struggle in which our 
honour and our happiness were involved. 

Gentlemen, during the course of a political life, nearly 
coeval with the commencement of the war, I have never 
given one vote, I have never uttered one sentiment, which 
had not for its object the consummation now happily within 
our view. 

• I am not ashamed, and it is not unpleasing or unprofit- 
able, to look back upon the dangers which we have passed, 
and to compare them with the scene which now lies before 
us. We behold a country, inferior in population to most 
of her continental neighbours, but multiplying her faculties 
and resources by her own activity and enterprise, by the 
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vigour of her constitution, and by. the good sense of her 
people ; we behold her, after standing up against a formid- 
able foe, throughout a contest, in the course of which every 
one of her allies, and, at times, all of them together, have 
fainted and failed — nay, have been driven to combine with 
the enemy against her — we behold her, at this moment, 
rallying the nations of Europe to one point, and leading 
them to decisive victory. 

If such a picture were merely the bright vision of specu- 
lative philosophy, if it were presented to us in the page of 
the history of ancient times, it would stir and warm the 
heart. But, gentlemen, this country is our own ; and what 
must be the feelings which arise, on such a review, in the 
bosom of every son of that country? What must be the 
feelings of a community such as I am now addressing, 
which constitutes no insignificant part of the strength of the 
nation so described ; which has suffered largely in her pri- 
vations, and may hope to participate proportionably in her 
reward ? What (I may be permitted to add) must be the 
feelings of one who is chosen to represent that community, 
and who finds himself in that honourable station at the 
moment of triumph, only because he discountenanced 
despair in the moment of despondency ? 

From the contemplation of a spectacle so mighty and 
magnificent as this, I should disdain to turn aside to the 
controversies of party. Of principles, however, it is impos- 
sible not to say something ; because our triumph would be 
incomplete, and its blessings might be transient, if we could 
be led astray by any sophistry ; if we could consent, in a 
sort of compromise of common joy, to forget or to misstate 
the causes from which that triumph has sprung. All of 
one mind, I trust and believe we are, in exulting at 
the success of our country; all of one mind, I trust, 
we now are throughout this land, in determining 
to persevere, if need be, in strenuous exertion to pro- 
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seeute, and I hope, to perfect the great wof*k so hap- 
pily in progress. But we know, that there are some of 
those who share most heartily in the public exultation, who 
yet ascribe effects, which happily cannot be disputed, to 
causes which may justly be denied. Nd tenderness for 
disappointed prophecies, gentlemen, ought to induce us 
thus to disconnect effect and cause. It would lead to errors 
which might be dangerous, if unwarily adopted'and generally 
received. 

We have heard, for instance, that the war has now been 
successful, because the principles on which the war was 
undertaken have been renounced ; that we are, at length, 
blessed with victory, because we have thrown away the 
banner under which we entered into the contest ; that the 
contest was commenced with one set of principles, but that 
the issue has been happily brought about by the adoption 
of another. Gentlemen, I know of no such change. If 
we have succeeded, it has not been by the renunciation, but 
by the prosecution of our principles : if we have succeeded, 
it has not been by adopting new maxims of policy, but by 
upholding, under all varieties of difficulty and discourage- 
ment, old, established, inviolable principles of conduct. 

We are told, that this war has, of late, become a war of 

ihepeopUi and that, by the operation of that change alone, 

i 

the power of imperial France has been baffled and overcome. 
Nations, it is said, have, at length, made common cause 
with their sovereigns, in a contest which, heretofore, had 
been a contest of sovereigns only. Gentlemen, the fact of 
the change might be admitted, without, therefore, admit- 
ing the argument. It does not follow,' that the people were 
not at all times equally interested in the war, (as those who 
think as I do have always contended that they were,) be- 
cause it may be and must be admitted, that the people, in 
many countries, were for a time deluded. They who argue 
against us, say, that jarring interests have been reconciled. 
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We say, that gross delusions have been removed. Both 
admit the fact, that sovereigns and their people are 
identified. But it is for them who contend that this has 
been effected by change of principles, to specify the change. 
What change of principles or of government has taken 
place among the nations of Europe.'* We are the best 
judges of ourselves — what change has taken place herei 
Is the Constitution other than it was, when we were told, 
(as we often were told in the bad times,) that it was a 
doubt. whether it were worth defending? Is the Constitu* 
tion other than it was, when we were warned that peace on 
any terms must be made, as the only hope of saving it from 
popular indignaUon and popular reform P 

There is yet another question to be asked. By what 
power, in what part of the world, has that final blow been 
struck, which has smitten the tyrant to the ground? I 
suppose, by some enlightened republic ; by some recently 
regenerated government of pure philanthropy and uncor- 
rupted virtue : I suppose, by some nation which, in the 
excess of popular freedom, considers even a representative 
system as defective, unless each individual interferes directly 
in the national concerns; some nation of enlightened 
patriots, every man of whom is a politician in the cofiee- 
house, as well as in the senate : I suppose it is from some 
such government as this that the conqueror of autocrats, 
the sworn detroyer of monarchical England, has met his 
doom. I look through the European world, gen. 
demen, in vain : I find there no such august community. 
But in another hemisphere I do find such a one, which, no 
doubt, must be the political David by whom the Goliah of 
Europe has been brought down. What is the name of that 
glorious republic, to which the gratitude of Europe is 
eternally due — which, from its innate hatred to tyranny, 
has so perse veringly exerted itself to liberate the world, 
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and, at last, has successfully closed the contest ? Alas, 
gentlemen, such a republic I do indeed find ; but I find it 
enlisted, and (God be thanked !) enlisted alone, under the 
banner of the despot. But where was the blow struck ? 
Where? Alas for theory! In the wilds of despotic 
Russia. It was followed up on the plains of Leipsic — by 
Rus«an, Prussian, and Austrian arms. 

^But let me not be mistaken. Do I, therefore, mean to 
contend — do I, therefore, give to our antagonists in the 
argument, the advantage of ascribing to us the base tenet, 
that an absolute monarchy is better than a free gorem* 
meat? God forbid! What I mean is this, , that,* in 
appreciating tlie comparative excellence of political in* 
stitutions, in estimating the force of national spirit, 
and the impulses of national feeling, it is idlest is 
mere pedantry, to overlook the affections of nature. 'The 
order.of nature could not subsist among mankidd, if there 
were not an imtinctive liaXriotimn; I do not sliy unoon* 
nected with, but prior and paramount ' to, the desire lof 
political amelioration. It may be very wy ong that it sbbukl 
be so. I cannot help it. Our business is with fact. Andv 
surely, it is not to be regretted, that tyrants and conquerors 
should have learned, from the lessons of experience, ' that 
the first consideration suggested to the inhabitant of any 
country, by a foreign invasion, is, not whether the political 
constitution of the state be faultlessly perfect or not; but, 
whether the altar at which he has worshipped- — whether the 
home in which he has dwelt from his infancy — whether his 
wife and his children — whether the tombs of his forefathers 
— whether the palace of the sovereign, under whom he was 
born, and to whom he, therefore, owes (or, if it must be so 
stated, fancies that he, therefore, owes) allegiance, shall be 
abandoned' to violence and profanation. 

That,. in the infancy of the French revolution, many 
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nations in Europe were^ unfortulbately, led to believe and 
to act upon a different persuasion, is undoubtedly true; 
that whole countries were overrun by reforming conquerors, 
and flattered themselves with being proselytes till they 
found themselves victims. Even in this country, as I have 
already said, there have been times when we have been 
called upon to consider, whether there were not something 
at home which must be mended, before we could hope to 
repel a foreign invader with success. 

It is fortunate for the world, that this question should 
have been tried, if I may so say, to a disadvantage ; that it 
should have been tried in countries where no man in hisr 
sens^ will say, that the frame of political society is such as, 
according to the most moderate principles of regtilated 
freedom, it ought to be ; — ^where, I will venture to ^y, 
without hazarding the imputation of being myself a 
viidonary reformer, political society is not such as, after the 
successes of this war, and from the happy conta^on of the 
example of Great Britaiil, it is sure gradually to become. 
It is fortunate for the world, that this question should have 
been tried on its own merits ; that, after twenty years of 
controversy, we should be authorised, by undoubted results, 
to revert to nature and to truth, and to disentangle the 
genuine feelings of the heart from the obstructions which a 
cold, presumptuous, generalizing philosophy bad wound 
around them. 

One of the most delightful poets of this country, in de^ 
scribing the various proportions of natural blessings and 
advantages dispensed by Providence to the various nations 
of Europe, turns from the luxuriant plains and cloudless 
^kies of Italy to the tugged mountains of Switzerland, and 
inquires, whether there, al^, in those barren and stormy 
regions, the " patriot passion" is found equally imprinted 
VOL. VI. z ^ 
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on the heart? He decides the question truly in the 
affirmative ; and he says, of the inhabitant of those bleak 
wilds, 

^' Dear if that shed to which his soul conforms 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And, as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother's breast. 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind*s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more/' 

What Goldsmith thus beautifully applied to the phy-*^ 
sical varieties of soil and climate, has been found no lesa^ 
true with respect to political institutions. A sober desire 
of improvement, a rational endeavour to redress error^ and 
to correct imperfection in the political frame of human 
society, are not only natural, but laudable in man. £ut it 
is well that it should have been shown, by irrefragable 
proof, that these sentiments, even where most strongly and 
most justly felt, supersede not that devotion to native soil 
which is the foundation of national independence. And it 
is right that it should be understood and remembered, that 
the spirit of national independence alone, aroused where it 
bad slumbered, enlightened where it had been deluded, 
and kindled into enthusiasm by . the insults and outragea 
of an all-grasping invader, has been found sufficient, witb* 
out internal changes and compromises of sovereigns or 
governments with their peopled—without relaxations of alle- 
giance and abjurations of authority, to anim^ite, as with 
one pervading soul, the different nations of the continent ; 
to combine, as into one congenial mass, their various feel- 
ings^ passions, prejudices; to direct these concentrated 
energies^ with one impulse, against the common tyraqt; 
and to shake (and, may we not hope ? to overthrow) the 
Bahel of his iniquitous power. 
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Gentlemen, there is another argument, more peculiarly 
relating to our own country^ which has, at tinfies, been 
inlerposed to discourage the prosecution of the war. That 
this country is sufficient to its own defence, sufficient to its 
own happiness, sufficient to its own independence; and that 
the complicated combinations of continental policy are 
dways hazardous to our interests, as well as burdensome 
to our means, has been^ at several periods of the war, a 
favourite doctrine, not only with those who, for other 
reasons, wished^tp embarrass the measures of the Oovern- 
ment, but with men of the most •enlightened minds, of the 
liiost benferolent views, and the most ardent zeal for the 
interests as well as the honour of their country. May we 
liot flaitteif ourselves, that, upon this point also, experience 
has decided in favour of the course of policy which' has 
been actually pursued ? 

Can any man now look back upon the trial which we 
have gcHie through, and maintain that, at any period during' 
the last twenty years, the plan of insulated policy could 
have been adopted, without having, in the event, at this 
day, prostrated England at the foot of a conqueror ? Great, 
indeed, has been the call upon our exertion^; great, 
indeed, has been the drain upon our resources ; long and 
wearisome has the struggle been ; and late is the moment 
at which peace is brought within our reach. But, even 
though the difficulties of the contest may have been 
enhanced, and its duration protracted by it, yet is there 
atty tnan who seriously doubts whether the having asso- 
cistied our destinies with the destinies of otfier natiorls be 
or b^ nbt that which, under the blessing of Providence, has 
eventutdly'secured the safety of all? 

It isat thfe monvent when such Atrial has come to its 
issue, thai it is fifir to ask of those who have suiF^red under 
the pressure of protracted exertion, (aind of whom rather 

% 2 

3^' 
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than of those who are assembled around me — for by whom 
have such privations been felt more sensibly P) — it is now, 
I say, the time to ask whether, at any former period of the 
contest, such a peace could have been made as would at 
once have guarded the national interests, and corresponded 
with the national character ? I address myself now to such 
persons only as think the character of a nation an essential 
part of its strength, and, consequently, of its safety^ But 
if, among persons of that description, there be one who, 
with all his 3eal for the glory of his country, has yet, at 
times, been willing to abandon the contest in mere weariness 
and despair, of such a man I would ask, whether he can 
indicate the period at which he now wishes that such an 
abandonment had been consented to by the Government 
and the Parliament of Great Britain ? 

Is it when the continent was at peace — when, looking 
upon the map of Europe, you saw one mighty and con- 
nected system, one great luminary, with his attendant sateU 
lites circulating around him ; at that period could this 
country have made peace, and have remained at peace for 
a twelvemonth? What is the answer? Why, that the 
experiment was tried. The result was the renewal of the 
war. 

Was it at a later period, when the contineiital system 
had been established ? When two-thirds of the ports of 
Europe were shut against you ? When but a smgle link 
was wanting to bind the continent in a circling chain of 
iron, which should exclude you from intercourse with other 
nations ? At that moment peace was most earnestly recom- 
mended to you. At that moment, gentlemen, I first came 
among you. At that moment I ventured to recommend to ^ 
you perseverance, patient perseverance ; and to express a 
hope that, by the mere strain of an unnatural effort, the 
masl^ive bonds imposed upon the iiations of the continent 
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might, at no distant period, burst asunder. I was heatd 
by you with indulgence — I know not whether with convic- 
tion. But is it now to be regretted, that we did not, at 
that moment, yield to the pressure of our wants, or of our 
fears ? What has been the issue ? The continental system 
wais completed, with the sole exception of Russia, in the 
year 1812. In that year the pressure upoii this Country 
was undoubtedly painfuL Had we yielded, the system 
would have been immortal. We persevered, and, before 
the conclusion of another year, the system was at an end t 
at an end, as all schemes of violence naturally terminate, 
not by a mild and gradual decay, such as waits upon a 
regular and well-spent life, but by sudden dissolution ; at 
an end, like the breaking up of a winter's frost; But 
yesterday the whole contio^nt, like a mighty plain covered 
with one mass of ice, presented to the view a drear expanse 
of barren uniformity : to-day, the breath of heaven unbinds 
the earth, the streams begin to flow again, and the inter- 
course of human kind revives. 

Can we regret that we did not, like the fainting traveller, 
lie down to rest — but, indeed, to perish — under the severity 
of that inclement season ? Did we not more wisely, to 
bear up, and to wait the change ? 

Gendemen, I have said that I should be ashamed, and 
in truth I should be so, to address you in tlie language of 
exultation, if it were merely for the indulgence, however 
legitimate, of an exuberant and ungovernable joy. But 
they who have suffered great privations have a claim not 
merely to consolation, but to something more» They are 
justly to be compensated for what they have undergone, or 
lost, ae hazisirded, by the contemplation of what they hav6 
gained. 

We have gained, then, a rank and authority in Europe, 
such as, for the life of the longest liver of those who now 
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bear me, must place this oountry upon an eminence whi^h 

no probable reverses can shake. We have gained^ or 

rather we have recovered, a splendour of military glory^ 

wbkh places us by the side of the greatest military natipns 

in the world. At the beginning of this war, while there 

was not a British bosom that did not beat with rapture at 

the exploits of our navy, there were few who Fould not 

have been contented tp compromise, for that reputation 

alone ; to claim the sea as. exclusively our province^ and 

to leave to France and the other continental powers the 

•^niggle for superiority by land. ThatfabM deity, whpm 

I see pourtrayed upon the wall|* was considered as the 

exclusive patron of British prowess in battle; but, in 

seeming accordance with the beautiful fiction of ancient 

mythology, our Neptune, in the heat of contest, smote the 

earth with his trident, and up sprang the fiery war-horse^ 

the emblem of military power. 

. het Portugal, now led to the pursuit of her flying con* 

querors — let liberated Spain — let France, invaded in her 

turn by those whom she had overrun or menaced with 

invasion, attest the triumphs of the army of Great Britain, 

and the equality of her military with her naval fame. And 

kt those who, even after the triumphs of the Peninsula 

had begun, while they admitted that we had indeed wounded 

the giant in the heel, still deemed the rest of his huge 

frame invulnerable — ^let them now behold him reeling under 

the blpws of united nations, and acknowledge, at once, the 

might of British arms, and the force of British example. 

I do not s^y that these are considerations with a view to 

which the war, if otherwise terminable, ought to have been 

purposely protracted ; but I say that, upon the retrospect, 

we have good reason to rejoice, that the war was not closjod 

. .' 

* A figure of Neptune, 
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inglorioudy and insecurely, when the latter events of it 
have been such as have established our security by our 
glory. 

I say we have reason to rejoice, that, during the period 
whien the continent was prostrate before France — that, 
especially during the period when the continental system 
was in force, we did not shrink from the struggle ; that we 
did not make peace for preset and momentai^ ease, un-^ 
mindful of the permaneat safety and greatness of this 
country ; that we did not leave unsolved the momentoi» 
questions, whether this country could maintain itself against 
France, unaided and alone; or with the continent divided; 
or with the continent combined against it : Miiether, when 
the wrath of the tyrant of the European world was kindled 
against us with sevenfold fury, we could cht could not walk 
unharmed and unfettered through the flames ? 

I say we have reason to rejoice, that, throughout this 
more than Ptmick war, in which it has so often been the 
pride of our enemy to represent herself as the Rome, and 
England as the Carthage, of modem times, (with at least 
this colour for the comparison, that the utter destruction of 
the modern Cathage hai^ uniformly been proclaimed to be 
indispensable to the greatness of her rival), — we have, I 
say, reason to rejoice, that, unlike our assigned prototype, 
MTe have not been diverted by internal dissensions from the 
vigorous support o£ a vital struggle ; that we have net 
suffered distress nor clamour to distract our counsels, or fo 
check the exertions of our arms. 

Gentlemen, for twenty years that I have sat in Parlia* 
tneiit, I have been an advocate of the war. You knew 
this when yott did me the hcmour to choose me as your 
representative. I then told you that I was the advocate 
of the war, because I was a lover of peace ; but of a peace 
that should be the fruit of honourable exeruon, a p^ace 
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that diould have a charaoter oi dignity, a peace that should 
be wcriKh pregerving, and should be likely to endure. I 
oonfess I was not sanguine enough, at that time, to hope 
that I shduld so soon have an opportunity of justifying my 
professions* But I know not why, six weeks hence,: such a 
peace should not be made as England may not. only be 
glad, but proud to ratify* Not such a peace^ gentlemen, 
as that of Amiens — a short and feverish interval of unre- 
fireshing repose* During that peace, which of you went 
or sent a son to Paris, who did not feel or learn that an 
Englishman appeared in France shorn of the dignity of 
bis country ; with the mien of a si^liant, and the con- 
scious prostration of a man who had consented to purchase 
his gain or his ease by submiteion P But let a peace b^ 
ttiade toi-morrow, such as the allies have now the power to 
dictate, and the meanest of the subjects of this kingdom 
shall not walk the streets of Paris without being pointed 
<mt as the compatriot of Wellington ; as one of that i^ation, 
whose firmness and perseverance have humbled France and 
rescued Europe. 

Is there anv man that has a heart in his bosom who does 
not find, in the contemplation of this contrast alone, a 
recompense for the struggles and the sufferings of years ? 

But, gentlemen, the doing right is not only the most 
honourable course of action — it is also the most profitable 
in its results At any former period of the war, the inde- 
psndeace of almost all the other countries, our allies, would 
have been to be purchased with sacrifices profusely poured 
out from the lap of British victory. Not a throne to be 
vB-estkblidiedi not a province to be evacuated, not a garrison 
tif'bt.irithdrawn, but this country would have had to make 
ttrnpensation, tout . of her conquests, for the concesuons 
obtained 'flom the enemy. Now^ happily, this work is 
already done, either by bur efibrts or to our hands. The 
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Peninsula free— the lawful commcmwealdi of European 
states already, in a great measure, restored, Great Britain 
may now appear in the congress of the world, rich in qob^ 
quests, nobly and rightfully won^ with little claim upon 
her faith or her justice, whatever may be the spontaneous 
impulse of her generosity or her moderation. 

Such, gentlemen, is the ^tuation and prospect of affairs 
at the moment at which I have the honour to address you. 
Thfit you, gentlemen, may have your full share in the 
prosperity of your eouutryy is my sincere and earnest wish. 
The courage with which you bore up in adverse circum- 
stances, eminently entitles you to thii^ reward. 

For myself, gentlemen, while I rejoice in your returning 
prosperity, I rejoice also that our connection began under 
auspices so much kss favourable; that we bad an oppor- 
tunity of knowing each other's minds in times when the 
minds of men are brought to the proof-^~times of trial and 
difficulty. I had the satisfaction of avowing to you, and 
you the candour and magnanimity to approve^ the priild^ 
pies and opinions by which my public conduct has uniformly 
been guided, at a period when the soundness of those 
opinions, and the application of those principles, was matter 
of doubt and controversy. I thought, and I said, at th^ 
lime of our first meeting, that the cause of England and of 
civilised Europe must be ultimately triumphant, if we bilt 
preserved our spirit untainted, and our constancy unshaken. 
Such an assertion was, at that time, the object of ridicule 
with many persons: a single year has elapsed, and it id 
now the voice of the whole wmrld. 

Grentlemen, we may, therrfore, confidently indulge th^ 
hope, that our opinions will continue in unison; tUat oilt 
concurrence will be as cordial ad it has hitherto been, if, 
unhappify, any new occasion of difficulty or embarrassmait 
should hereafter furise. ' '. ' 
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At the present moment* I am 8Uie» we are equallji 
oiia to bury the reocdlection of all our differeooes with 
others in that general feeling of exultation in which all 
opinions hapfnly comhine. 



SPEECH AT LIVERPOOL, 

AFTBR lUVING BERN CHAIRBDi THX 12TH OF JUlfB, 1816b 

Gentlemen^ 

If I could forget all the trouble and inconvenience which 
have been occasioned to you, and could contemplate the result 
ci this day only as it affects myself, what reason should 
I not have to pour forth my gratitude to those men who 
have laboured against me with so vexatious an opposition I 
For, with whatever spirit and design they may have acted, 
I will venture to af&rm,^ that never did the most anxious 
and active friendship procure for any individual such a 
triumph as their hostility has earned for me this day. 
They laboured to separate us from each otlier ; and they 
have united us more closely than before. They hoped to 
effiice the memory of that victory which crowned your 
fioirmer exertions in my favour : and they havo^ if not 
effiiced, yet thrown it into the shade, by the transcendant 
splendour of this day's triumph, by the increased and oveiv 
powering demonstrations of your unwearied kindness and 
legard* Indebted to my opponents for the excitement 
Hrhich has called forth these danonstrations, what a heart 
must I have, gentlemen, if I did not bless their beneficed 
enmity f 
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But, gentlemen, proud as I naturaUymust be of what 
I have exparienced this day, and exalted as I cannot' but 
fed myself by the contempUtion of the magmficait scene 
which is now before me, by the view of those countless mi^^ 
titudes, among which every eye is turned upon me with an 
expressicHi of benignity ; yet I do assure you, gentlemen, 
and there are those around me who can vouch for the truth 
of what I say, that I was most anxious — ^that it was my 
fixed purpose and determination, to entreat you to spare 
yourselves the trouble of this day's •oeremony. I did not 
think that the occasion of returning your representative, 
on a re-election, called for any peculiar expression of 
triumph ; nor did I think, that a victory over a non-exist- 
ing, or non-appearing adversary, justified th^ same marks 
of exultation as when able, substantial antagonists had been 
driven from the field. 

But, gentlemen, my mind was changed, and I yielded 
to the wishes of my friends, upon information which I 
have received to-day. The nature of that information I 
will state to you. I am assured from London, and upon 
testimony from which it is impossible for me to withhold 
my belief, that there were among our antagonists some who 
reckoned upon intimidation as an instrument of success^ 
Jn the first moments of transport, at the promising conK 
mencement of the riots, they communicated this hope to 
their friends in the metropolis. They fondly flattered 
themselves that you, gentlemen^ oould be scar^ from my 
side, and that I should be forced to retire*^ Intimicbictioii'l 
how little do they know, either me or you! ^ After this ic|** 
formation^ I felt that it woq14 be a fislse delicacy tp abstaiii 
from any expressions of. exultation, and.that our conduct 
might be liable to nnsoonstruotioii, if we abridged, byi| 
single formality, the triumph of this day. , ^ " 

Gentlemen, with the election, let the local topiqs^ ihe 
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local enmities, the local disagreements of the election cease. 
But cease not with the election the principles upon which 
your choice has been founded, on whomever, at any time 
hereafter, your choice may fall, whether oil myself or on 
a worthier objects For, gentlemen, I know how little I 
ought to consider myself as contributing to the glorious 
result of this contest. Much less important is it to whom, 
individually, you commit your representation in Parliament, 
thta that you should fix steadily in your minds the standard 
by which tliat representative shall be tried. Let him be a 
man true to the principles of the constitution, not as under- 
stood in the new-fangled doctrines of the day, but as trans- 
mitted to us from older times, before the pure current of 
British freedom had been contaminated by the influx of 
foreign theories. 

Gentlemen, we all know, that, on the former occasion, 
in 1812, the eyes of England were, in a great measure, 
fixed upon Liverpool, as the arena in which the contest 
between two sets of political principles was to be decided. 
But on that occasion, gentlemen, though you occupied a 
great space in the public attention, you could not com- 
pletely monopolize it. There was then a general election. 
The interest excited, indeed, by the Liverpool contest, 
was pretty widely diffused, but the actual war was among 
ourselves ; no stranger had leisure to mingle in our battle. 
Among t)ther consequences of this state of things, one was, 
Aat we were tolerably free from imported calumny ; and 
tkit, considering' the vehemence of the contest^ there was, 
to fkr as I know, little of personal malignity mixed with it. 
In the present instance, Liverpool alone has fixed the undis- 
tracted iittention of both parties, and upon me, in particular, 
have the full phials of whiggish wrath been discharged. 

Standing thus exposed, I have had* what some would 
caH the hllsfortune, bnt what I must tiow fiBteem the sin- 
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gaiav happiness, of being a mark for the attacks of ev^ 
political enemy that I have in the world. I do Liverpool 
the justice to acknowledge, gentlemen, that the grossest 
find foulest calumnies are not of native produce, but have 
been rolled down, in one tide of filth, from the fountain 
head of whiggish detraction in London. All the approved 
praptices of the libellers of former periods have been re- 
sorted to : my private history ransacked for topics of abuse; 
every action, every inconsiderate word, of earlier life 
raked up, and recorded with malignant industry; and 
invention called in aid where research could find no thente 
of invective : — 



>* The lie, so oft overthrown. 



Th' imputed trash and nonsense, not my own ;^* 

--^all, all has been exhausted : and what is the result P 
That here I stand. 

Gentlemen, amongst other charges, one di fair hostility, 
but whimsically chosen, considering the quarter from which 
it comes, is that of my being about to act in public life 
with men from whom I have occasionally differed in opinion. 
Gentlemen, the chaise is substantially unfounded. It i» 
unfounded, because, though, on particular questions, I 
may have differed from many of my present colleagues 
(as what two men may not occasionally differ, if each has 
an opinion of his own ?) yet, upon all the great outlines 6f 
our political system, and upon every main prinople afiect^ 
ing the foreign policy of England^ our opinions have ges»* 
rally concurred. Those opinicHis I have, to the best of my 
power, supported, in whatever hands the government of 
the country has been placed. I have supported them not 
less strenuously when myself out of office, than when I 
formed a part of the Administration. 

Gentlemen, I am really alarmed at the state of presssre 
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in wiiiok I tee gveat part of the tnultitude below. Had 
loot better take leave of you» and entreat you to dis^ 
pene?* 

.. Periiapa^ gendemea, I ««§ the more alive to the danger 
t». which I apfmhended you to be exposed, and the more 
mwiBMa te dinbi^a you before any accident had happened, 
ftom recollecting, that one of the charges most ft'equently, of 
late,, preferred against me is, my habit of addressing you. 
And yet,^ gentlemen, I am old enough to remember, when 
the great idol of whiggism himselft* (of whom I niea^ t6 
4ifeak with aU reverence and honour), in the plenitude ' df 
bis glory, and in the maturity of his mighty powers, did tiot 
disdain to mount various rosira^ and to descant, not t6'hi^ 
ooostituents only, but to whoever would come to heai^hinl, 
upon oppression, grievance, tyranny, tox^, and war^' had 
all other matters best calculated to rouse the passioii^ of 
the populace. Nor are there wanting imitators in our day's; 
who pursue the same course, whenever the people will li^to 
to them. 

But^ gentlemen, the self-styled whigs have a most con- 
venient, though somewhat arbitrary, mode of argument. 
To them every mode of political warfare is lawful ; but to 
them only : the people are their property ; and wo be to 
the unlicensed intruder who presumes to trespass upon the 
manor. Or is this the distinction to be taken against me ? 
Am I vilified, not because I address the people, but because 
I address them on tlie side of tranquillity and good order t 
That, instead of seeking out every tope of delusion and 
inflammation, 1 am more solicitous to bring before thetn 



' I ' 



* Mr. Canning retired for a few moments, ntitij the pressdre of 
the crowd baid, in some measure, diminished; and then; beihg 
loudly and repeatedly called for, again came forward. 

t t'he Right Honourable Charles James Fox. 
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grounds for contentment, and motires at attaehment to 
their country^ — to inculcate their duties as w^ll as thefr 
tights, and to hold them firm in their allegiance to the^on- 
stitutional monarchy of Ei^laiid ? Am I arraigned oti an 
inverted construction of the rules of <sivilized ^^Tfai!<e^ not 
beqau^ I scatter arrows among the people^ but because mgr 
^rows are not pcHsoned ? ..-.■ ..^ ....\ 

But^ gendem^, ta recur to the point at ^whidi' I nw 
interrupted by my alarm for your safety. By the orgua 6£ 
inrhat party is it that I am accused of inoonasteney^ fer 
acting with men from whom I may have occasionally di^ 
fered? Why^ gentlemen, by the organ of a partj wtics^ 
birth and growth, whose essence and element, are tioafitioD; 
a party whicb sprung from the coalidon between^ Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, and which has been revived, witlm 
all our memories, by the coalition between Lord Grenville 
and Lord Grey ; a party of which, in spite of all its ooali*» 
tioQS, the members are, in reality, so little coalescent^ that^ 
but last year, on the greatest question which ever the 
Government of this country was called upon to decide and 
its Parliament to sanction — on the question of the renewal 
of the war against Bonaparte — they were divided half and 
half; and all that was of most weight or ornament in thdr 
party^ ^ught the battle of the Ministers against the 
maind^r^ That remainder,, indeed, true to their old ci 
would have extended ^e doctrine of coalition to Bonaparte 
JBut you, gentlemen^ I know,* have candour eDough tadd 
justice to public men, of whaliever party, when they statiA 
up lairly tot their country ; and you remember^ iwitii just 
acknowledgment, that the manly and consistent eloquence 
of Lord Grenville, the splendid entbu»asm of Grattaa^ and 
the commanding energy of Plunkett, w^e exated, out that 
memorable occasion, in defence of that system of measuresi^ 
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by i?hich, in defiance of the whig policy, this country and 
Europe have been preterved. 

Gentlemen, thete i^ yet a heavier charge* than either of 
4ho6e which I have stated to you* It is, gentlemen, that I 
am an adventurer. To this charge, as I understand it, I 
am willing to plead guilty. A representative of the people, 
I am one of the people ; and I present myself to those who 
jchpose tne only with the cljums of character, (be they what 
they may,) unaccredited by patrician patronage or party 
recommendation. Nor is it in this free country, where, in 
every walk of life, the road of honourable success is open 
to every individual — I am sure it is not in this place, that 
I shall be expected to apologize for so presenting myself 
to yoiur choice. I know there is a political creed, which 
assigns to a certain combination of great families a right to 
dictate to the sovereign and to influence the people ; and 
that this doctrine of hereditary aptitude for administration 
is, singularly enough, most prevalent among those who find 
nothing more laughable than the principle of legitimacy in 
the Crown. 

To this theory I have never subscribed. If to depend 
directly upon the people, as their representative in Parlia- 
ment ; if, as a servant of the Crown, to lean on no other 
support than that of public confidence — if that be to be an 
adventurer, I plead guilty to the charge, and I would not 
exchange that situation, to whatever taunts it may expose 
me, for all the advantages which might be derived from an 
ancestry of a hundred generations. 

Gentlemen, I will not detain you longer. I have said, 
that I will not go back to any of the events of the election. 
Suffice it, that, whatever may be my opinion with respect 
to the opposition which has been made to your wishes in 
my favour, I can truly say for myself, that I carry no re- 
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sentments away with me. Even were I disposed to edteiv 
tain any such feelings, my heart would not, at this fnotoeiil, 
have room for ttiem, so full is it of the sense of your krnd- 
nessesy of acknowledgment, and of exultation. 



SPEECH 

AT THE P^LIO DINNER AT LIVERPOOL, IN THE MUSIC HALL, 
OK AfOlfDAY, THE 29tH OF JUNE, 1S18, AFTER HIS HEAI/fH 
^$f>, BEEN DRUNKk 



, ,<JX^T^EMEN, 

It was at my suggestion, that your worthy chairman bad 
the gopdni^es to make a slight alteration in the order of the 
toasts as they stand on the printed card, and to propose, 
befor^ my health, which you have just done me the honour 
to drink, the health of those pai^ons by whose suffrages I 
have^been elevated to the situatbn of your representative, 
and 9:f thos^ who, had their suffrages been wanted, would 
have ooatributed to tbat elevation. It is in the natuhd 
ordei^ <s>f/ things, gentlemen, that cause should precede 
effect tcJknd, before ymi expressed your rejoicing on my 
return, I was anxious that due acknowledgment should 
hav^e been. paid to tiiose whose votes, or who^ intentions io 
come iorwaird,^ intentions as {lotorious and as efB<iadous 
as tb!9irivotes,-T-gav^ effect to tlie wishes of this great com- 
munity jn my ;fayour. 

Gentlemen, six years have elapsed since I was first placed 
in that envied situation. Search the records of history, 

VOL. VI. A A 
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where shall we find six years so fertile in events ; and in 
events not only of such immense importance, but of such 
various character, — at one time so awful and appalling, at 
another so full of encouragement and of glory ? We have, 
within this period of time, had war — ^peace — war again — 
and again a peace, which, I flatter myself, is now settling 
itself for a long duration. 

In many of those changes, gentlemen, as they were 
taking place, and with respect to all of them while they 
were yet in doubtful futurity, the opinions which I hold 
with you, and by holding which with you I am alone 
worthy to represent you, have been controverted by predic- 
tions which, in prospect, it would have been presumptuous 
to dispute, but which, in retrospect, it is now pleasant to 
contemplate. 

When I first, in obedience to your call, presented myself 
before you, it was at that period of a war, already of near 
twenty years^ duration, in which the crisis of the fate of 
nations seemed to be arrived. It was at that period of the 
campaign, destined to be decisive of that war, in which the 
enemy appeared in his most gigantic dimensions, and had 
begun to run his most extravagant career. It would be 
little disparagement to the stoutest heart to say, that it 
shrunk from the contemplation of a might so overwhelm- 
ing ; and it required, perhaps, as much courage as sagacity 
to derive, from the ill-compounded materials of the colossus, 
a hope or an expectation of its fall. We were, indeed, 
loudly told at that time, that resistance was altogether 
hopeless ; and you, gentlemen, were encouraged to believe, 
that if, by rejecting me, whose politics were supposed to be 
identified with the prosecution of the war, and by returning 
to Parliament, as your representatives, those who then 
solicited your suffrages in opposition to me, you would 
mark your disapprobation of the continuance of so hopeless 
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a contest, you would, by this demonstration of the opinion 
of so considerable a part of the British empire, infallibly 
produce a peace^ with all its attendant blessings. 

Against these fallacious but inviting assurances, with all 
the responsibility that belonged to the anticipation of 
brighter prospects in the midst of overwhelming gloom, 
and to the denial of associations familiar in the mouths and 
in the minds of men, I ventured to tell you that peace was 
not in your power, except through the road of victory ; 
and I ventured to tell you further, that peace, if sought 
through any other path, would not be lasting ; and that, 
come when it might, it would not come, in the first instance, 
with all the blessings of ordinary peace in its train. 

At the end of the period which has elapsed, compare 
what I then said to you with what has actually taken 
place. 

If, at tlie time of which I am speaking, in 181J55, this 
great town had contributed its share towards forcing a 
change in the national councils, by rejecting the man whose 
political existence was identified with the success of the 
war, and by choosing others in his room whose reputation 
depended upon its failure ; and if, gentlemen, you had had 
the misfortune to succeed in forcing such a change, I ask 
you whether you believe that England would have stood 
erect, as she has done, with her enemy prostrate at her feet, 
and with Europe saved by her assistance ? 

But, gentlemen, as if to defeat and discredit the pro- 
fessors of political prophecy, you have had also a trial of 
peace, not wholly corresponding with their anticipations. 
I told you, in 181 2, that nothing was easier than to draw 
flattering views of distant prospects ; but that there were 
circumstances to be taken into account in the estimate of 
war and peace which baffled calculation. I told you that 

A A 2 
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THE WAR (not WAR generally, as has falsely been imputed, 
but THE WAR in which we wete then engaged) was, from 
its peculiar character, one in which, though the common 
characteristics of peace — such as tranquillity and absence 
of bloodshed, and freedom from alarm, were necessarily 
suspended, yet the springs of enterprise were not cut o£P, 
nor the activity of commerce altogether paralyzed : nor 
would the restoration of peace necessarily and at once 
restore the state of things which so long and so extraor* 
dinary a war had interrupted. 

And why, gentlemen ? Because I was desirous, as was, 
I say, falsely imputed to me, of dissociating the natural 
combinations of war and peace from their respective attri- 
butes ? — of holding out war as, for its own sake desirable, 
and peace as, in itself, unlovely ? No, gentlemen ; but 
because I wished to represent to you things as they really 
were, or, atleast, as, in my ownhdnest judgment, I saw them ; 
because I wished to dissipate the prejudices which were 
attempted to be raised against a war on the issue of which 
our National existence depended, by pressing into the ser- 
vice those common-place arguments against war which, 
however abstractedly true, were not true as to the war in 
question ; and by holding out all those common-place induce- 
ments to peace, which, though also true in the abstract, 
could not have been true of any peace concluded on igno- 
minious terms, arid have not been found true of the first 
years of a peace succeeding to a war of such imexampled 
effort and protraction. 

That the war had had the effect of opening unusual 
channels of eomihercial enterprise ; that it had given a- new 
and extraordinary stimulus to commercial activity awd 
toterprise; that the war had created— I do not say a 
wholesome, I do not say a substantial, I do not 'say a per- 
manent prosperity; but that it had created a prosperity 
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peculiar to itself, and which atoned, in some measure, for 
its evils, and enabled the country, in some measure, to bear 
up against the difficulties incident to war ; all these were 
matters of fact, which, as such, I stated to you^-^nd stated 
them as affording, not motives, but consolations — ^not in- 
ducements to prolong, beyond necessity, a war which might 
be safely terminated at will, but reasons for bearing 
patiently evils to which it was not in our power to put an 
end. That this was a forced and unnatural state of things, 
neither I nor any man pretended to deny ; but whether we 
alone could enjoy a sound and natural repose, in the forced 
and unnatural state of Europe — whether any peace which 
could be made by us, while all Europe remained under the 
controul erf our enemy, would be a peace worthy of the 
name ; this was a question which might fairly be mooted, 
without depreciating the blessings of peace, or denying the 
general preferableness of peace to war. Our adversaries 
represented the war as uncompensated evil and voluntary 
self-infliction: peace, as unqualified prosperity, and as im- 
mediately within our grasp. My business — the business of 
truth — was to show, that the wae — though all war is full 
of evil — had yet mitigations, and, besides, would not cease 
at our bidding ; that peace would not come at our call, 
and, besides, that when it came, it would bring with it its 
privations. The stimulus of the war withdrawn, manu- 
facturing industry would necessarily languish : the channels 
of commerce, fwced open by the war, having closed, com- 
mercial enterprise must necessarily be checked tiU new 
channels were explored; and the mere cessation of the 
*^ trade of war" itself, in all its various branches, must 
both discontinue the occupation of a peculation which it 
had created, and throw additional crowds on occupations 
already overstocked. Here were causes sufficient for the 
inevitable privaticms and derangements of a first year of 
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peace after any war, but much more after a war of such 
extraordinary magnitude and extension. 

It required no great sagacity to foresee these things; 
but, in those who did foresee them, it would have been, at 
least, disingenuous to assert — or to suffer the assertions to 
go uncontroverted — that the war was our single and volun- 
tary suffering, and that peace was not only attainable, but 
would be an instant and perfect cure. 

Such, gentlemen, is the true account of that temporary 
stagnation of commercial industry and enterprise which 
has been insidiously imputed to national exhaustion; of 
the difficulty in providing employment for an exuberant 
population (the harvest of a long war) upon the sudden 
return of peace, and before the world had yet righted itself 
after all its convulsions. 

Either our antagonists foresaw these immediate and 
necessary consequences of the discontinuance of war, or 
they did not. If they did foresee them, would it not have 
been fair to have shaded a little more carefully the bright 
prospects which they painted of the peace to come ? If 
not, would it not be fair in them to acknowledge, that they 
had been too sanguine in their anticipations ? But, what 
surely is not fair nor reasonable is, that no sooner was the 
peace which they had so long clamoured for obtained, than 
they proceeded with as much pathos as they had bestowed 
upon the evils of war, to deplore the sufterings of that 
moment which they had predicted as one of unqualified 
happiness. 

They began their lamentations over languishing industry, 
and stinted commerce, and unemployed population ; as if 
these evils were not the natural and necessary consequences 
of unavoidably operating causes ; as if they were the crea- 
tion of some malignant influence, which, whether in war 
or in peace, blighted the destinies of the country. 
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Is it intended to maintain this proposition, that, in order 
to produce the blessings with which peace ought to be^ 
accompanied, the war ought to have been concluded with- 
defeat, .and the peace to have been a peace of humiliation ?^ 
If so, I can understand the arguments and acknowledge 
the consistency of those who pretend to have been disap- 
pointed at the tardy reappearance of the blessings which 
they promised us ; for, undoubtedly, the war was concluded 
witli triumphs, which must have deranged all the anticipa- 
tions which were founded on the basis of unconditional 
surrender and submission. 

But, gentlemen, labouring as I do under the imputation 
of being a great lover of war, I am almost afraid to say, 
that there are some things in the war which I regret, and 
some things in the peace which I like as little as even those 
privations of which we have been speaking, but which are, 
happily, in a course of daily diminution.' The war divided 
the political parties of the country on one great question, 
which involved and absorbed all minor considerations. 
With war, party has not ceased ; but our differences are of 
a sort more i^oble and more alarming. The line of 
demarcation during the war was — ^resistance or non-resist- 
ance to a foreign enemy : the line of demarcation now is — 
maintenance or subversion of our internal institutions. 

Gentlemen, it does seem somewhat singular, and I cop^ 
ceive that the historian of future times will be at a loss to 
imagine how it . should happen, that, at this particular 
period, at the close of a war of such unexampled brilliancy, 
in which this country had acted a part so much beyond its 
physical strength and its apparent resources, there should 
arise a sect of philosophers in this country, who begin to 
suspect something rotten in the British Constitution. The 
history of Europe for the last twenty-five years, is some- 
thing like this. A power went forth, animated with the 
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spirit of evil, to overturn every community of the civifized 
world. Before this dreadful assailant, empires, and mo- 
narchies^ and republics bowed : some were crushed to the 
earth, and some bought their safety by compromise. In 
the midst of this wide-spread ruin, among tottering columns 
and falling edifices, one fabric alone stood erect and braved 
the storm; and not only provided for its own internal 
security, but sent forth, at every portal, assistance to its 
weaker neighbours. On this edifice floated that ensign, 
[pointing to the English ensign], a signal of rallying to the 
combatant, and of shelter to the fallen. 

To an impartial observer — I will not say to an inhabitant 
of this little fortress — to an impartial observer, in whatever 
part of the world, one should think something of this sort 
would have occurred. Here is a fabric constructed upon 
some principles not common to others in its neighbourhood ; 
principles which enable it to stand erect while every thing 
is prostrate around it. In the construction of this fabric 
there must be some curious felicity, which the eye of the 
philosopher would be well employed in investigating, and 
which its neighbours may profit by adopting. This, I say, 
gentlemen, would have been an obvious inference. But 
what shall we think of their understandings who draw an 
inference directly the reverse ? and who say to us*-*" You 
have stood when others have fallen; when others have 
crouched, you have borne yourselves aloft; you alone have 
resisted the power which has shaken and swallowed up half 
the civilized world. We like not this suspicious peculiarityi. 
There must be something wrong in your internal confcrma* 
tiop/' With this unhappy curiosity, and in the spirit of 
this pi^rverse analysis, they proceed to dissect our Constitu- 
tion. They find that, like other states, we have a monarch J 
that a nobility, though not organized like ours, is common 
loaU the great empires of Europe ^ but that our distinction 
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lies in a popular assembly, ¥^hich gives life, and vigour, 
and strength to the whole frame of the Grovernment. Here, 
therefore, they find the seat of our disease. Our peccant 
part is, undoubtedly, the House of Commons. Hence our 
presumptuous exemption from what was the common lot of 
all our neighbours: the aflomaly ought forthwith to be 
corrected ; and, therefore, the House of Commons must be 
reformed. • 

Grentlemen, it cannot but have struck you as somewhat 
extraordinary, that whereas, in speaking of foreign 8ove« 
reigns, our reformers are never very sparing of uncourtly 
epithets ; that whereas, in discussing the general principles 
of government, they seldom omit an opportunity of discre* 
diting and deriding the privileged orders of society ; yet, 
when they come to discuss the British Constitution, nothing 
can be more respectful than their language towards the 
Crown ; nothing more forbearing than their treatment of 
the aristocracy. With the House of Commons alone they 
take the freedom of familiarity ; upon it they pour out alt 
the phials of their wrath, and exhaust their denunciations of 
amendment. 

Gentlemen, this, though extraordinary, is not unintel- 
ligible. The refc»rma*8 are wise in their generation. They 
know well enough — and have read plainly enough in our 
own history, that the prerogatives of the Crown and the 
privileges of the peerage would be but as dust in the 
balance against a preponderating' democracy. They mean 
democracy, aod nothing else. And, give them but a House 
of Commons constructed on their own principles— 4be peer^^ 
age and tiie throne may exist for a day, but may be swept 
from the ftioe of the earth by th^ first angry vote of such a 
Houseof >Coiiimons. 

It 18^' therefore, utterly unnecessary for the refbrmers ia 
declare hostility to the Crown; it is, therefore, utterly 
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superfluous for ^hem to make war against the peerage. 
They know that, let but their principles have full play, the 
Crown and the peerage would be to the Constitution which* 
they assail, but as the baggage to the army — and the 
destruction of them but as the gleanings of the battle. 
They know that the battle is with the House of Commons,. 
as at present constituted ; and that,. tJutt once overthrown, 
and another popular assembly constructed on their prin- 
ciple, as the creature and depository of the people's power, 
and the unreasoning instrument of the people's will, there 
would not only be no chance, but (I will go further for. 
tbem in avowal, though not in intention, than they go for 
themselves) there would not be a pretence for the existence 
of any other branch of the Constitution. 

Gentlemen, the whole fallacy lies in this : the reformers 
reason from false premises, and, therefore, are driving on 
their unhappy adherents to false and dangerous conclusions. 
The ConstituUon of this country is a monarchy, controlled 
by two assemblies; the one hereditary, and independent 
alike of the Crown and the people ; the other elected by 
and for the people, but elected for the purpose of controlling 
and not of. administering the Government. The error of 
the reformers, if error it can be called, is, that they argue 
as if the Constitution of this country was a broad and level 
democracy, inlaid (for ornament sake) with a peerage, and 
topped (by sufferance) with a Crown. 

If they say, that, for such a Constitution^ that is, in 
effect, for an uncontrolled democracy, the present House 
of Commons is not sufficiently popular, they are right; but 
such a Constitution is not what we have or what we desire. 
We. are born under a monarchy, which it is our duty, as 
much as it is for our happiness, to preserve; and which 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt that the reforms which 
are reoommended to us would destroy. 
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I love the monarchy, gentlemen, because, limited and 
controlled as it is in our happy Constitution, I believe it to 
be not only the safest depository of power, but the surest 
guardian of liberty. I love the system of popular repre- 
sentation, gentlemen ; — who can have more cause to value 
it highly than I feel at this moment: — ^reflecting on the 
triumphs which it has earned for me, and addressing those 
who have been the means of achieving them ? But of 
popular representation, I think, we have enough for eVery 
purpose of jealous, steady, corrective,. efficient control over 
the acts of that monarchical power, which, for the safety 
and for the peace of the community, is lodged in one sacred 
family, and descendible from sire to son. 

If any man tell me, that the popular principle in the 
House of Commons is not strong enough for efiective con- 
trol,, nor diffused enough to ensure s)anpathy with the 
people, I appeal to the whole course of the transactions of 
the last war ; I desire to have cited to me the instances in 
which the House of Commons has failed, either to express 
the matured and settled opinion of the. nation, or to convey 
it to the Crown. But I warn those who may undertake to 
make the citation, that they do not (as, in fact, they almost 
always do) substitute their own for the national opinion, and 
then complain of its having been imperfectly echoed in the 
House of Commons. 

If, on the other hand, it be only meant to say, that the 
House of Commons is not the whole gcrvermnent of the 
country — ^which, if all power be not only Jbr but m the 
people, the House of Commons ought to be, if the people 
were adequately represented — I answer^ thank God it is 
not so ! — God forbid it should ever aim at becoming so ! 
• But they look far short of the ultimate effect of the docf- 
trinesof the present day, who do not see that their tendency 
is not to make a House of Commons such as, in thecnry, it 
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has always been defined — a third branch of the legislature ; 
but to absorb the legislative and executive powers into one ; 
to create an immediate delegation of the whole authority of 
the people — to which, practically, nothing could, and, in 
reasoning, nothing ought to stand in opposition. 

Gentlemen, it would be well if these doctrines were the 
ebullitions of the moment, and ended with the occasions 
which naturally give them their freest play ; I mean, with 
the season of popular elections. But, unfortunately, dis- 
seminated as they are among all ranks of the community, 
they are doing permanent and incalculable mischief. How 
lamentably is experience lost on mankind I for when — ^in 
what age, in what country of the world — have doctrines of 
this sort been reduced to practice, without leading, through 
anarchy, to military despotism? The revolution of the 
seasons is not m6re certain than is this connection of events 
in the course of moral nature. 

Gentlemen, to theories like the^e you will do me the 
justice to remember that I have always opposed myself; 
not more since I have had the honour to represent this 
community, than when I was uncertain how far my opinions 
on such subjects might coincide with yours. 

For opposing these theories, gentlemen, I have become 
an object of peculiar obloquy; but I have borne that 
obloquy with the consciousness of having discharged my 
duty ; and with the consolation, that the time was not far 
distant when I should come here among you, (to vs^hom 
alone I owe an account of my public conduct,) — when I 
should have an opportunity of hearing from you, whether 
I had (as I flattered myself) spoken the sense of the second 
commercial community in England ; and when, if — un- 
fortunately and contrary to my belief — I had separated 
myself in opinion from you, I should learn the grounds of 
that separation. 
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Gentlemen, my object, in political life, has always been, 
rather to reconcile the nation to the lot which has fallen to 
them (surely a most glorious and blessed lot among nations!) 
than to aggravate incurable imperfections, and to point out 
imaginary and unattainable excellencies for their admira- 
tion. I have done so, because though I am aware that 
more splendidly popular systems of government might be 
devised than that which it is our happiness to enjoy, it is, I 
believe in my conscience, impossible to devise one in which 
all the good qualities of human nature should be brought 
more beneficially into action — ^in which there should be as 
much order and as much liberty — ^in which property (the 
conservative principle of society) should operate so fairly, 
with a just but not an overwhelming weight— in which 
industry should be so sure of its reward, talents of their 
due ascendancy, and virtue of the general esteem. 

The theories of preternatural purity are founded on a 
notion of doing away with all these accustomed relations — 
of breaking all the ties by which society is held together. 
Property is to have no influence — talents no respect — virtue 
no honour, among their neighbourhood. Naked, abstract 
political rights are to be set up against the authorities of 
nature and of reason : and the result of sufirages, thus freed 
from all the ordinary influences which have operated upon 
mankind from the beginning of the world, is to be — the 
erection of some imtried system of politics, of which it 
may be sufficient to say, that it could not last a day — that, 
if it rose with the mists of the morning, it would dissolve 
in the noontide sun. 

Grentlemen, one ill consequence of these brilliant schemes, 
even where they are the visions of unsound imagination, 
rather than the suggestions of crafty mischief, is, that they 
tend to dissatisfy the minds of the uninformed with the 
actual Constitution of their country. 
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To maintain that Constitution has been the unvarying 
object of my political life : and the maintenance of it, in 
these latter days, has, I have said, exposed me to obloquy 
and to hatred; — to the hatred of those who believe either 
their own reputation for sagacity, or their own means of 
success, to be connected with a change in the present in- 
stitutions of the country. 

We have heard something of numbers in the course of 
the present election ; and there is in numbers, I confess, a 
coincidence which gratifies and pleases me» The number 
three hundred was that of the majority which assured my 
return. It is the number, I am informed, of those who 
are assembled here to greet me this day. The last time 
' that I heard of the number three hundred^ in a way at all 
interesting to myself, was in an intimation, publicly con- 
veyed to me, that precisely that number of heroes had 
bound themselves, by oath to each other, to assassinate 
me* Gentlemen, against my three hundred assassins I put 
my three hundred friends, and I feel neither my life nor 
my popularity in danger. 

Me. Canning concluded by expressing his acknow- 
ledgments for the honour done him in drinking his health, 
and by proposing that of the worthy chairman. 
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at a public dinner at liverpool in 1818, after the 
health of " the right honourable william huskis80n, 
and thanks to him for his attention to the in- 
terests of liverpool," had been drunk. 

Gentlemen, 

I rise to return my own thanks, and those which, I am 
sure, I should have been commissioned by my right honour- 
able friend to return in his name, for the maimer in which 
you have done him the honour to drink his health ; — ^a man 
whom I never can describe more aptly that I once had 
occasion to describe him to some among you ; as being, 
what he undoubtedly is, the best man of huamess in Eng- 
land: — a man whose extraordinary talents, matured by 
long reflection and long experience, have qualified him as 
one of the ablest practical statesmen that could be engaged 
in the concerns of a commercial country. 

Gentlemen, the praises which you have justly bestowed 
on him recall to my recollection a debt of gratitude which I 
owe to you, for the indulgence received from you two years 
ago ; which gave him, during my absence, those oppor- 
tunities of serving you that have won so deservedly upon 
your regard and esteem. Gentlemen, you may be assured 
for him, that, however totally disconnected irom you, as 
you may be assured for me, whenever our connection may 
cease, we shall be anxious to promote, by all means in our 
power, the interests of Liverpool ; not only from senti- 
ments of gratitude, but because we are quite convinced. 
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that, in promoting the interests of this great commercial 
town, we secure to the general prosperity of Great Britain 
one of its most useful and efficient supports. I will not say, 
that if the interests of the nation were in any instance at 
variance with those of Liverpool, even as your member I 
would take your part ; but I will say, that whether your 
member or no, I shall always retain the same desire — not 
to benefit you by any partial sacrifice of the general good 
in your favour, but — to advance your greatness and pros- 
perity, which are but the samples and epitome of the great- 
ness and prosperity of England. 

Gentlemen, you have just recognised, in the toast which 
preceded the health of my right honourable friend, that 
identity between the landed and commercial interests of the 
kingdom, the principle of which I am taking the liberty to 
inculcate. The one interest is, indeed, inherent in the soil, 
and inseparable from it. But that soil is increased tenfold 
in its value, and the tenure by which it is held is increased 
tenfold in its security, by that commercial enterprise which 
augments the wealth of the kingdom, and strengthens the 
sinews of its maritime power. 

The consent of different orders is the strength and safety 
of the state. To set one class of society against another is 
to endanger the whole. How much more when, as in the 
miserable politics of the present day, an attempt is made to 
set the poor against the rich, for the common destruction of 
both ? 

Gentlemen, your example and your authority may do 
much among the multitude whom you employ, to protect 
them against the poison of such doctrines ; to satisfy them, 
that, as your prosperity depends upon the general pros- 
perity of the empire, so do their happiness and comfort 
depend upon the maintenance of that order, which not only 
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consists with liberty^ but is essential to it, and of that com- 
merce of which liberty and order are the guardians. 

Gentlemen, I now take leave of you, — with a sentiment 
which is not the less valuable because it is homely in its 
phrase, and which will convey, though it does not fully 
express, all my good wishes for your prosperity and hap- 
piness : I beg leave to give — " The good old town of Liver- 
pool, and the trade thereof.*' 
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at the public dinner at liverpool, given in honour 
of mr. canning^s re-election, in the music-hall, on 
saturday, march 18, 1820. 

Gentlemen, 

Short as the interval is since I last met you in this 
place on a similar occasion, the events which have filled 
up that interval have not been unimportant. The great 
moral disease which we then talked of as gaining ground 
on the community has, since that period, arrived at its most 
extravagant height ; and, since that period also, remedies 
have been applied to it, if not of permanent cure, at least 
of temporary mitigation. 

Gentlemen, with respect to those remedies — I mean with 
respect to the transactions of the last short session of Par- 
liament previous to the dissolution — I feel that it is my 
duty, as your representative, to render to you some account 
of the part which I took in that assembly to which you sent 
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me ; I feel it my duty also, as a member of the Govern- 
ment by which those measures were advised. Upon occa- 
sions of such trying exigency as those which we have lately 
experienced, I hold it to be of the very essence of our free 
and popular constitution, that an unreserved interchange 
of sentiment should take place between the representative 
and his Constituents ; and if it accidentally happens, that 
he who addresses you as your representative, stands also in 
the situation of a responsible adviser of the Crown, I recog- 
nize in that more rare occurrence a not less striking or less 
valuable peculiarity of that Constitution under which we 
have the happiness to live, — by which a Minister of the 
Crown is brought into contact with the great body of the 
community ; and the service of the King is shown to be a 
part of the service of the people. 

Gentlemen, it has been one advantage of the transactions 
of the last session of Parliament, that while they were 
addressed to meet the evils which had grown out of charges 
heaped upon the House of Commons, they have also, in a 
great measure, falsified the charges themselves. 

I would appeal to the recollection of every man who now 
hears me, — of any, the most careless estimator of public 
sentiment, or the most indifferent spectator of public events, 
whether any country, in any two epochs, however distant, 
of its Iiistory, ever presented such a contrast with itself as 
this country in November, I8I99 &nd this country in Fe*^ 
bruary, 1820? Do I exaggerate when I say, that there 
was not a man of property who did not tremble for his 
possessions? — that there was not a man of retired and 
peaceable habits who did not tremble for the tranquillity 
and security of his home?— that there was not a man of 
orderly and religious principles who did not fear that those 
principles were about to be cut from under the feet of sue* 
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ceeding generations ? Was there any man who did not 
apprehend the Crown to be in danger ? Was there any 
man, attached to the other branches of the Constitution, 
who did not contemplate with anxiety and dismay the rapid, 
and, apparently, irresistible diffusion of doctrines hostile 
to the very existence of Parliament as at present consti- 
tuted, and calculated to excite, not hatred and contempt 
merely, but open and audacious force, especially against 
the House of Commons ?— What is, in these respects, the 
situation of the country now ? Is there a man of property 
who does not feel the tenure by which he holds his pos- 
sessions to have been strengthened ? Is there a man of 
peace who does not feel his domestic tranquillity to have 
been secured ? Is there a man of moral and religious prin- 
ciples who does not look forw^d with better hope to see 
his children educatied in those principles ? — who does not 
bail, with renewed confidence, the revival and re-establish- 
ment of that morsd and religious sense which had been 
attempted to be obliterated from the hearts of mankind ? 

Well, gentlemen, and what has intervened between the 
two periods ? A calling of that degraded Parliament ; a 
meeting of that scoffed-at and derided House of Commons; 
a concurrence of those three branches of an imperfect Con* 
stitution, not one of which j if we are to believe the radical 
reformers, lived in the hearts, or swayed the feelings, or 
commanded the respect of the nation ; but which, despised 
as they were while in a state of separation and inaction, did, 
by a co-operation of four short weeks, restore order, con- 
fidence, a reverence for the laws, and a just sense of their 
own legitimate authority. 

Another event, indeed, has intervened, in itself of a most 
painful nature, but powerful in aiding and confirming the 
impressions which the assembling and the proceedings of 
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Parliament were calculated to produce. I mean the loss 
which the nation has sustained by the death of a Sovereign, 
with whose person all that is venerable in monarchy has 
been identified in the eyes of successive generations of his 
subjects ; a Sovereign whose goodness, whose years, whose 
sorrows and sufferings, must have softened the hearts of 
the most ferocious enemies of kingly power ; whose active 
virtues, and the memory of whose virtues, when it pleased 
Divine Providence that they should be active no more, 
have been the guide and guardian of his people through 
many a weary and many a stormy pilgrimage ; scarce 
less a guide, and quite as much a guardian, in the cloud 
of his evening darkness, as in the brightness of his meri- 
dian day. 

That such a loss, and the recollections and reflections 
naturally arising from it, must have had a tendency to 
revive and refresh the attachment to monarchy, and to root 
that attachment deeper in the hearts of the people, might 
easily be shown by reasoning ; but a feeling, truer than all 
reasoning, anticipates the result, and renders the process of 
argument unnecessary. So far, therefore, has this great 
calamity brought with it its own compensation, and con- 
spired to the restoration of peace throughout the country 
with the measures adopted by Parliament. 

And, gentlemen, what was the character of those mea- 
sures ? — The best eulogy of them I take to be this : it may 
be said of them, as has been said of some of the most con- 
summate productions of literary art, that, though no man 
beforehand had exactly anticipated the scope and the details 
of them, no man, when they were laid before him, did not 
feel that they were precisely such as he would himself have 
suggested. So faithfully adapted to the case which they 
were framed to meet, so correctly adjusted to the degree 
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and nature of the mischief they were intended to controul, 
that, while we all feel that they have done their work, I 
think none will say there has been any thing in them of 
excess or supererogation. 

We were loudly assured by the reformers, that the test, 
throughout the country^ by which those who were ambi- 
tious of seats in the new Parliament would be tried, was 
to be — whether they had supported those measures. I 
have inquired, with as much diligence as was compatible 
with my duties here, after the proceedings of other elec- 
tions; and, I protest I know no place yet, besides the 
hustings of Westminster and Southwark, at which that 
menaced test has been put to any candidates To me, 
indeed, it was not put as a test, but objected as a charge. 
You know how that charge was answered : and the result 
is to me a majority of 1,300 out of /2,000 voters upon the 
poll. 

But, gentlemen, though this question has not, as was 
threatened, been the watchword of popular elections, every 
other effort has, nevertheless, been industriously employed 
to persuade the people, that their liberties have been essen- 
tially abridged by the regulation of popular meetings. 
Against that one of the measures passed by Parliament, it 
is that the attacks of the radical reformers have been par- 
, ticularly directed. Gentlemen, the first answer to this 
averment is, tliat the act leaves untouched all the constitu- 
tional modes of assembly which have been known to the 
; nation since it became free. We are fond of dating our 
..freedom from the Revolution. I should be glad to know 
. in what period, since the Revolution (up to a very late 
period indeed, which I will specify) — ^in what period of 
those reigns growing out of the Revolution — I mean, of 
, the first reigns of the House of Brunswick — did it enter 
. into the head of man, that such meetings could be hplden. 
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or that the Legislature would tolerate the holding of such 
meetings, as disgraced this kingdom for some months pre* 
vious to the last session of Parliament ? When, therefore, 
it is asserted, that such meetings were never before sup^- 
pressed, the simple answer is — they were never before sys- 
tematically attempted to be holden. 

I verily believe, the first meeting of the kind that was 
ever attempted and tolerated (I know of none anterior to 
it) was that called by Lord George Grordon, in St. George*s- 
fields, in the year 1780, which led to the demolition of 
chapels and dwelling-houses, the breaking of prisons, and 
the conflagration of London. Was England never free till 
1780? Did British liberty spring to light from the ashes 
of the metropolis ? What ! was there no freedom in the 
reign of George the Second ? None in that of Greorge the 
First? None in the reign of Queen Anne or of Eling 
William ? Beyond the Revolution I will not go. But I 
have always heard, that British liberty was established long 
before the commencement of the late reign ; nay, that m 
the late reign (according to popular politicians) it rather 
sunk and retrograded : and yet never till that reign was 
such an abuse of popular meetings dreamt of, much less 
erected into a right, not to be questioned by magistrates, 
and not to be controlled by Parliament. 

Do I deny, then, the general right of the people to meet, 
to petition, or to deliberate upon their grievances ? Grod 
forbid ! But social right is not a simple, abstract, positive, 
unqualified term. Rights are, in the same individual, to 
be compared with his duties; and rights in one persoa 
are to be balanced with the rights of others. Let us take 
this right of meeting in its most extended construction and 
most absolute sense. The persons who called the meeting 
at Manchester tell you, that they had a right to collect 
together countless multitudes to discuss the question of 
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parliamentary reform : to collect them when they would 
and where they would, without consent of magistrates, or 
concurrence of inhabitants, or reference to the comfort or 
convenience of the neighbourhood. May not the peaceable, 
the industrious inhabitant of Manchester say, on the other 
hand, ^< I have a right to quiet in my house; I have a 
right to carry on my manufactory, on which not my ex- 
istence only and that of my children, but that of my wcnrk- 
men and their numerous families depends. I have a right 
to be protected in the exercise of this my lawful calling ; I 
have a right to be protected, not against violence and plunder 
only, against fire and sword^ but against the terror of these 
calamities, and against the risk of these inflictions ; against 
the intimidation or seduction of my workmen ; or against 
the distraction of th^^t attention and the interruption of 
that industry, without which neither they nor I can jgain 
our livelihood. I call upon the laws to afford me that pro*^ 
tection ; and, if the laws in this country cannot afford it| 
dep^d upon, it, I and my manufacturers must emigrate to 
scmie country where they can.^ Here is a conflict of rights* 
between : which what ia the deci^on ? . Which of the two 
claims is to give way ?. Can any reasonable being doubt ? 
Caa any honest man hesitate]! Let pri vatje j listiqp or public 
expediency decide, and can the. . decision by ppssibitity be 
other, than that the peaceable and industrious shall be pro^ 
tected— hthe turbulent and mischievous put down ? 

But what similarity . is there between tpmults such as 
these, and an orderly meeting, recognised by the^^law for 
all legitimate purposes of discussion or petitiotiF^ (^od for- 
bid, that there should not be modes of assembly l^ which 
every class of this great nation may be brought together to 
deliberate on any matters connected with their interest and 
their freedom. It is, however, an inversion of the natural 
order of things, it is a disturbance of the settled course of 
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society, to represent discussion as every thing, and the 
ordinary occupations of life as nothing. To protect the 
peaceable in their ordinary occupations, is as much the 
province of the laws, as to provide opportunities of dis- 
cussion for every purpose to which it is necessary and pro* 
perly applicable. The laws do both ; but it is no part of 
the contrivance of the laws, that immense multitudes should 
wantonly be brought together, month after month, and day 
after day, in places where the very brin^g together of a 
multitude is of itself the source of terror and of danger. 

It is no part of the provision of the laws, nor is it in the 
spirit of them, that such multitudes should be brought 
together at the will of unauthorized and irresponsible in- 
dividuals, changing the scene of meeting as may suit their 
caprice or convenience, and fixing it where they have 
nether property, nor domicile, nor connection. The spirit 
of the law goes directly the other way. It is, if I may so 
express myself, eminently a spirit of corporation. Counties, 
parishes, townships, guilds, professions, trades, and callings, 
form so many local and political subdivisions, into which 
the people of England are distributed by the law : and the 
pervading principle of the whole is that of vicinage or 
neighbourhood ; by which each man is held to act under 
the view of his neighbours; to lend his aid to them, to 
borrow theirs ; to share their councils, their duties, and their 
burdens ; and to bear with them his share of responsibility 
for the acts of any of the members of the community of 
which he forms a part. 

Observe, I am not speaking here of the reviled and dis- 
credited statute law only, but of that venerable common 
law to which our reformers are so fond of appealing on all 
occasions, against the statute law by which it is modified, 
explained, or enforced. Guided by the spirit of the one, 
no less than by the letter of the other, what man is there in 
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this country who cannot point to the portion of society to 
which he belongs ? If injury is sustained, upon whom is 
the injured person expressly entitled to come for redress ? 
Upon the hundred, or the division in which he has sus- 
tained the injury. On what principle ? On the prindple, 
that as the individual is amenable to the division of the 
community to which he specially belongs, so neighbours 
are answerable for each other. Just laws, to be sure, 
and admirable equity, if a stranger is to collect a mob 
which is to set half Manchester on fire ; and the burnt half 
is to come upon the other half for indemnity, while the 
stranger goes off, unquestioned, to excite the like tumult 
and produce the like danger elsewhere ! 

That such was the nature, such the tendency, nay, that 
such, in all human probability, might have been the result, 
of meetings like that of the 16th of August, who can deny? 
Who that weighs all the particulars of that day, comparing 
them with the rumours and the threats that preceded 
it, will dispute that such might have been the result of 
that very meeting, if that meeting, so very legally assem- 
bled, had not, by the happy decision of the magistrates, 
been so very illegally dispersed ? 

It is, therefore, not in consonance, but in contradiction 
to the spirit of the law, that such meetings have been 
holden. The law prescribes a corporate character. The 
callers of these meetings have always studiously avoided it. 
No summons of freeholders — ^none of freemen — none of the 
inhabitants of particular places or parishes — no acknowledg- 
ment of local or political classification. Just so at the begin^- 
ning'of the French Revolution : the first work of the refor- 
mers was to loosen every established political relation, every 
legal holding of man to man ; to destroy every corporation, 
to dissolve every subsisting class of society, and to reduce 
the nation into individuals, in order, afterwards, to congre- 
gate them into mobs. 
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Let no person, therefore, run away wkh the notion,^ that 
these things were done without design. To bring together 
the inhabitants of a particular divisicxi, or men sharing a 
common franchise, is to bring together an assembly, of 
which the component parts act with some respect and awe 
of each other. Ancient habits, which the reformers would 
call prejudices; preconceived attachments, which they 
would call corruption ; that mutual respect which makes 
the eye of a neighbour 9, security for each man's good con- 
duct, but which the reformers would stigmatize as a con- 
federacy among the few for dominion over their fellows ; — 
all these things make men difficult to be moved, on the 
sudden, to any ext^vagant and violent enterprize. But 
bring together a mtultitude of individuals, having no per- 
manent relation to each other — no common:. tie, but what 
arises from their concurrence as members of thst meeting, 
a tie dissolved as soon as the meeting is at an end; in' such 
an aggregation of individuals there is no such mutual 
respect, no such check upon the proceeilings of each man 
from the awe of his neighbour's disapprobation ; s:nd, if 
ever a multitudinous assembly can be wrought up to pur- 
poses of mischief, it will be an assembly so composed. 

How monstrous is it to confound such meetings with the 
genuine and recognised modes of collecting the sense of the 
English people ! Was it by meetings such as these that 
the Revolution was brought about, that grand event, to 
which our antagonists are so foud of referring? Was ft 
by meetings in St. Greorge's-fields ? in Spa-fields? in 
Smithfield ? Was it by untold multitudes collected in a 
village in the north ? No ! It was by the meeting of cor- 
porations, in their corporate capacity; — ^by the assembly 
of recognised bodies of the state; by the interchange of 
opinions among portions of the community known to each 
other, and <^pable of estimating each other's views and 
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characters. Do we want a more striking mode of remedy- 
ing grievances than this ? Do we require a more animating 
example ? And did it remain for th<e reformers of the pre- 
sent day to strike out the course by which alone Great 
Britain could make and keep herself free? 

Gentlemen, all power is, or ought to be, accompanied by 
responsibility. Tyranny is irresponsible power. This 
definition is equally true, whether the power be lodged iti 
one or many ; — whether in a despot, exempted by the form 
of government from the controul of law ; or in a mob, 
whose numbers put them beyond the reach of kw. Idle» 
therefore, and absurd, to talk of freedom where a mob 
domineers ! Idle, therefore, and absurd, to talk of liberty, 
when you hold your property, perhaps your life, not indeed 
at the nod of a despot, but at the will of an inflamed, an 
infuriated populac^i! If, therefore, during the reign of 
terror at Manchester, or at Spa-fields, there were persons 
in this country who had a right to complain of tyranny, it 
was they who loved the Constitution, who loV6d the 
monarchy, but who dared not utter their opinions or their 
wishes until their houses were barricaded, and their chil- 
dren sent to a place of safety. That was tyranny ! and, so 
far as the mobs were under the controul of a leader, that 
was despotism ! It was against that tyranny, it was against 
that despotism, that Parliament at length raised its arm. 

All power^ I say, is vicious that is not accompanied by 
proportionate responsibility. Personial responsibility pte- 
ventt the abuse of individual power : respionability 6( chd^ 
^ racter is the security against the abuse of collective pow^, 
when exercised by bodies of men whofee existence is per- 
manent and defined. But strip such bodies of these 
qualities, you degrade them into multitudes, and then what 
security have you against any thing that they may do or 
resolve, knowing that, from the moment at which the meet- 
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ing is at an end, there is no human being responsible for 
their proceedings ? The meeting at Manchester, the meet- 
ing at Birmingham, the meeting at Spa-fields or Smithfield, 
what pledge could they give to the nation of the soundness 
or sincerity of their designs ? The local character of Man- 
chester, the local character of Birmingham, was not pledged 
to any of the proceedings to which their names were appended. 
A certain number of ambulatory tribunes of the people, 
self-elected to that high funcUon, assumed the name and 
authority of whatever place they thought proper to select 
for a place of meeting ; their rostrum was pitched, some- 
times here, sometimes there, according to the fancy of the 
mob, or the patience of the magistrates ; but the proposition 
and the proposer were in all places nearly alike ; and when, 
by a sort of political ventriloquism, the same voice had been 
made to issue from half*a-dozen different comers of the 
country, it was impudently assumed to be a concord of 
sweet sounds, composing the united voice of the people of 
England ! 

Now, gentlemen, let us estimate the mighty mischief 
that has been done to liberty by putting down meetings such 
as I have described. Let us ask, what lawful authority has 
been curtailed; let us ask, what respectable community 
has been defrauded of its franchise; let us ask, what muni- 
cipal institutions have been violated by a law which fixes 
the migratory complaint to the spot whence it professes to 
originate, and desires to hear of the grievance from those by 
. whom that grievance is felt ; — which leaves to Manchester, 
as Manchester, to Birmingham, as Birmingham, to London, 
as London, all the free scope of utterance which they have 
at any time enjoyed for making known their wants, their 
feelings, their wishes^ their remonstrances ; — which leaves 
to each of these divisions its separate authority — to the 
. union of all or pf many of them the aggregate authority, of 
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such a consent and co-operation ; but wbich denies to an 
itinerant hawker of grievances the power of stamping their 
names upon his wares ; of pretending, because he may raise 
an outcry at Manchester or at Birmingham, that he there- 
fore speaks the sense of the town which he dis4q[uiets and 
endangers ; or, still more preposterously, that because he 
has disquieted and endangered half-a-dozen neighbourhoods 
in their turn, he is, therefore, the organ of them all, and, 
through them, of the whole British people. 

Such are the stupid fallacies which the law of the last 
session has extinguished ! and such are the object and effect 
of the measures which British liberty is not to survive ! 

To remedy the dreadful wound thus inflicted upon 
British liberty, — to restore to the people what the people 
have not lost — to give a new impulse to that spirit of free- 
dom which nothing has been done to embarrass or restrain, 
we are invited to alter the constitution of that assembly 
through which the people share in the legislature ; in short, 
to make a radical reform in the House of Commons. 

It has always struck me as extraordinary, that there 
should be persons prepared to entertain the question of a 
change in so important a member of the Constitution, with- 
out considering in what way that change must afiect the 
idtuation of the other members, and the action of the Con- 
stitution itself. 

I have, on former occasions, stated here, and I have 
stated elsewhere, questions on this subject, to which, as 
yet, I have never received an answer. " You who propose 
to reform the House of Commons, do you mean to restore 
that branch of the legislature to the same state in which it 
stood at some former period ? or do you mean to re-con- 
struct it on new principles ?'^ 

Perhaps a moderate reformer or whig will answer, that 
he means cmly to restore the House of Commons to what it 
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was at some former period. I then beg to ask him— and to 
that question, also, I have never yet received an answer-— 
** At what period of our history was the House of Com- 
mons in the state to which you wish to restore it ?*' 

The House of Commous must, for the purpose of clear 
argument, be considered in two views. First, with respect 
to its agency as a third part in the Constitution : secondly, 
with respect to its composition, in relation to its consti- 
tuents. As to its agency as a part of the Constitution, I 
venture to say, without hazard, as I believe, of contradic- 
tion, that there is no period in the history of this country 
in which the House of Commons will be found to have 
occupied so large a share of the functions of Government 
as at present. Whatever else may be said of the House of 
Commons,.this one point, at least, is indisputable, that from 
the earliest infancy of the Constitution, the power of the 
House of Commons has been growing, till it has almost^ 
like the rod of Aaron, absorbed its fellows. I am not say- 
ing whether this is or is not as it ought to be. I am merely 
saying why I think that it cannot be intended to complain 
of the want of power, and of a due share in the Govern- 
ment, as the defect of the modern House of Commons. 

I admit, however, very willingly, that the greater share 
of power the House of Commons exercises, the more jea- 
lous we ought to be of its composition : and I presume^ 
therefore, that it is in this respect, and in relation to its 
constituents, that the state of that House is contended to 
want revision. Well, then, at what period of our history 
was the composition of the history of the House of Commons 
materially di£Perent from what it is at present ? Is there 
any period of our history in which the rights of election 
were not as various, in which the influence of property was 
not as direct, in which recommendations of candidates were 
not as efiicient, and some boroughs as close as they are 
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now ? I ask for information : but that information, plain 
and simple as it is, and necessary, one should think, to a 
clear understanding, much more to a grave decision of the 
point at issue, I never, though soliciting it with all humility^ 
have ever yet be6n able to obtain from any reformer, radical 
or whig. 

The radical reformer, indeed, to do him justice, is not 
bound to furnish me with an answer to this question, be- 
cause with his view of the matter, precedents (except one, 
which I shall mention presently) have nothing to do. The 
radical reformer would, probably, give to my first question 
an answer very different from that which I have supposed 
his moderate brother to give. He will tell me fairly, that 
he means not simply to bring the House of Commons back, 
either to the share of power which it formerly enjoyed, or to 
the modes of election by which it was formerly chosen ; but 
to make it what, according to him, it ought to be — a direct, 
effectual representative of the people; representing them 
not as a delegate commissioned to take care of their interests, 
but as a deputy appointed to speak their will. Now to this 
view of the matter, I have no other objection than this :-r-^ 
that the British Constitution is a limited monarchy ; that a 
limited monarchy is, in the nature of things, a mixed 
government; but that such a House of Commons as the 
radical reformer requires would, in effect, constitute a pure 
demdcracy ; a power, as it appears to me, inconsistent with 
any monarchy, and unsusceptible of any limitation. 

I may have great respect, for the person who theoretic 
cally prefers a republic to a monarchy. But, even sup* 
posing me to agree with him in his preference, I should 
have a preliminary question to discuss, by. which he, 
perhaps, may not feel himself embarrassed ; which is this, 
whether I, bom as I am (and as / think it is my good for* 
tune to be) under a monarchy, am quite at liberty to cour 
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sider myself as having a clear stage for poetical experi- 
ments ; whether I should be authorised, if I were convinced 
of the expediency of such a change, to withdraw n^onarchy 
altogether from the British Constitution, and to substitute 
an unqualified democracy in its stead : or whether, what- 
ever changes I may be desirous of introducing, I am not 
bound to consider the Constitution which I find as at least 
circumscribing the range, and, in some measure, pre- 
scribing the nature, of the improvement. 

For my own part, I am, undoubtedly, prepared to up- 
hold the ancient monarchy of the country, by arguments 
drawn from what I think the blessings which we nave en- 
joyed under it ; and by arguments of another sort j i^ <M^gu- 
ments of another sort shall ever be brought against \i. ^iit 
all that I am now contending for is, that whatever forma- 
tion is proposed, should be considered with some reference 
to the established Constitution of the country. *T(iat 
point being conceded to me, I have no difficulty in'sayiiig, 
that I cannot conceive a Constitution of which onelmird 
part shall be an assembly delegated by the people— not to 
consult for the good of the nation, but to speak, day by 
day, the people's will — which must not, in a few days* sit- 
ting, sweep away every other branch of the Constitution 
that might attempt to oppose or controul it. t cannot 
conceive how, in fair reasoning, any other branch of tlie 
Constitution should pretend to stand against it. If Grovern- 
ment be a matter of will, all that we have to do is to collect 
the will of the nation, and, having collected it by an aae- 
quate organ, that will is paramount and supreme. By 
what pretension could the House of Lords be maintained 
in equal authority and jurisdiction with the House of 
Commons, when once that House of Commons stiduld 
become a direct deputation, speaking the peopleV witi, and 
that will the rule of the Government ? In one way or citner 
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the House of Lords must act, if it be to remain a concur- 
rent branch o{ the legislature. Either it must uniformly 
affirm the measures which oome from the House of Com* 
moQSy or it must, occasionally, take the liberty to reject 
them. If it uniformly affirm, it is without the shadow (^ 
authority. But to presume to reject.an act of the deputies 
of the whole nation ! — by what assumption of right could 
three or four hundred great proprietors set themselves 
against the national will ? Grant the reformers, then, what 
they ask, on the principles on which they ask it, and it is 
titterly impossible that, aft^r such a reform, the Constitu- 
tion should long consist of more than one body, and that 
one body a popular assembly. 

Why, gentlemen, is this theory ? or is it a theory of 
mine? If there be, among those who hear me, any man 
who has been (as in the generous enthusiasm of youth any 
man may blamelessly bave .been) bitten by the doctrines of 
reform^ I implore him, before he goes forward in his pro- 
gress to embrace those doctrines in their radical extent, to 
turn to the history of the transactions in this country in 
the year lfi48, and to examine the bearings of those trans- 
actions on this very question of radical reform. He will 
find, gentlemen, that the House of Commons of that day 
passed the fdlciwing resolution :- — 

*' Resolved, that the people are, under. Grod, the original 
of all just power. '^ 

Well I—can any sentiment be more just and reasonable? 
Is it not the foundation of all the liberties of mankind ? 
Be it so. Let us proceed. The House of Commons fol- 
lowed up this resolution by a second, which runs in some- 
thing like these terms :— 

^^ Resolved, that the Commons of England, assembled in 
Parliament, being chosen by and representing the people, 
have the supreme authority of this-nation.'^ 
VOL. VI. C C 
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Id this resolution the leap is taken. Do. the radical 
reformers deny the premises or the inference ? or do they 
adopt the whole of the tempting precedent before them P 

But the inference did not stop there. The Houi^ of 
Commons proceeded to deduce, from these propositions,^ i^i 
inference, the apparently logical dependance of . which 
upon these propositions I wish I could, see logically r, dis- 
proved. 

*^ Resolved, .(without one dissenting voice,) Tba^ ^hafr 
soever is enacted and declared law by the Commons of Eng- 
land, assembled in Parliament, hath the force of l^w^^anid 
all» the people of this nation are included therehyy^fWuJugi^ 
the consent omd cmicurrence .of the King and Hou^e-qf 
Peers be not had thereunto*^ . i 

Such was the theory : the , practical inferences, were^ not 
tardy in. their arrival, after the theory. In 9 few we^t^s tl^ 
House of Peers* was. voted useless. We. all know what 
became of the Crown. 

Such, I say, were the radical doctrines of 1648^ and suc^i 
the consequences to which they naturally led* If v&.ave 
induced to admit the same premises now, who is it, Irshpuld 
be glad to know, that is to guarantee us against 'SimihMr 
conclusions? 

These, then, are the reasons why I look. with joalousy 
at schemes of parliamentary reform. I look at them with 
still more jealousy, because, in one of the two classes of .m^ 
who co-operate in support of that question, I never yet 

* ♦« The same day (January 30, 1648-9) th^ Ldtds desired k 
ccmference with the Commons about selling the Government, tamid 
the administration of justice, the judges' commiasioDS being deters 
mined hy the death of the King. The Commons, without answer** 
ing the messepger, voted the Lords to he useless and dangerous^rjiiid 
therefore to be abolished."— ilaptii,/o.. to/, tt, p. 574. 
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found any two indiWduals who held the same doctrines ; I 
never yet heard any intelligible theory of reforna, except 
that of the radical reformers. Theirs, indeed, it . is ^asy 
enough to imderstand. But as for theirs, I certainly am 
not yet fully prepared. I, for my part, will not consent to 
take one step, without knowing on what principle! am 
invited to take it, and (which is, perhaps, of more conse^ 
quence), without declaring on what principle, I will not cou^ 
sent that any step, however harmless, shall be taken. 

What more hanhless than to disfranchise a corrupt 
boirough in Cornwall, which has exercisedits franchise amiss, 
and brought shame on itself, and on the system of which it 
is a pdTt P-^ Nothing. I have no sort of objection to doing, 
as Parliament has often done in such cases, (supposing 
always the case to be proved,) — to disfranchising the 
borough, and rendering it incapable of abusing its franchise 
in future. But, though I have no objection to doing this, I 
will not do it on the principle of speculative improvement. 
I do it on th^piihciple of specific punishment for an offence. 
And I will take good care, that no inference shall be drawn 
from my consent in this specific case, as to any sweeping 
concurrence in a scheme of general alteration. 

Nay, I should think it highly disingenuous to suffer the 
radical reformers to imagine that they had gained a single 
step towards the admission of their theory, by any such 
instance of particular animadversion on proved misconduct. 
I consent to such disfrainchisement ; but I do so, not with 
a view of furthering the radical system — ^rather of thwart- 
ing it. I am willing to wipe out any blot in* the present 
system, because I mean the present system to stand. I will 
take away a franchise, because it has been practically 
abused ; not because I am at all disposed to inquire into the 
origin or to discuss the utility of all such franchises, any 
more than I m^n to inquire, gentlemen, ihto your titles 

c c 2 
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to your estates. Disfranchising Grampound, (if that is t^ 
be so,) I mean to save Old Sarum. 

Now, Sir, I think I deal fairly with the radical reformers? 
more fairly than those who would suffer it to be su^^posed- 
by them, that the disfranchisement of Grampoiind isto b& 
the beginning of a system of reform : while they ktiow, aitid' 
I hope mean as well as I do, not to reform (id the s^nik 
of change) but to preserve the Constitution. I would tiot 
delude the reformers, if I could ; and it is quite useless to 
attempt a delusion upon persons quite as sagacious ih their 
generation as any moderate reformers or anti-reformers 6ftA 
all. They know full well, that the whigs have no tAott 
notion than I have of parting with the close borougbisi 
Not they, indeed ! A large, and perhaps the larger, ^lirt 
of them are in their hands. Why, in the assembly' to 
which you send me, gentlemen, some of those who isit on xhk 
same side with me represent, to be sure, less popular placesii^ 
than Liverpool — but on the bench immediately over against 
me, I descry, amongst the most eminent of 6ur rivals fojr 
power, scarce any other sort of representatives than bieni- 
bers for close, or if you will, for rotten boroughs. To 'stipL 
pose, therefore, that our political opponents have* amy 
thoughts of getting rid of the close boroughs, would be a 
gross delusion ; and, I have no doubt, they will be" quite 
as fair and open with the reformers on this p^int'Hs 
I am. ■ "» 

And why, gentlemen, is it that I am satisfied with ^k 
system which, it is said, no man can support who is nc^'in 
love with corruption ? Is it that I, more than any otThcnr 
man, am afraid to face a popular election? Tothebnt 
question you can give the answer. To the former^ I iwill 
answer formyiself. I do verily believe, as I hav« already 
said, that a complete and perfect democratical represewta* 
tion, such as the reformers aim at, cannot exist as part-iiif >a 
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mixed government. It may exist, and for aught I know or 
care, may exist beneficially as a whole. But I am not sent 
to Parliament to inquire into the question, whether a demo- 
cracy or a monarchy be the best. My lot is cast under the 
British monarchy. Under that I have lived — under that I 
have seen my country flourish — under that I have seen il 
enjoy as great a share of prosperity, of happiness, and of 
glory as I believe any modification of human society to be 
capable of bestowing : and I am not prepared to sacrifice 
or to hazard the fruit of centuries of experience, of cen- 
turies of struggles, and of more than one century of liberty, 
as perfect as ever blessed any country upon the earth, for 
visionary schemes of ideal perfectibility, or for doubtful 
experiments even of possible improvement. 

I am, therefore, for the House of Commons as a part, 
and not as the whole, of the Government. And as a part 
of the Government, I bold it to be frantic to suppose, that 
from the election of members of Parliament you can alto^ 
gether exclude, by any contrivance, even if it were desiiable 
to do so, the influence of property, rank, talents, family 
connection, and whatever else, in the radical language of 
the dayy is considered as intimidation or corruption. I be- 
Uev^e, that if a reform, to the extent of that demanded by 
the .radical reformers, were granted, you would, .before an 
annMl election came round, find that there were new con- 
nections grown up which you must again destroy, new in- 
.fluoQce acquired which you must dispossess of its authority ; 
and that in these fruitless attempts at unattainable purity, 
ycfii were working against the natural current or human 
BBiture. 

. I ^believe, therefore, that, contrive how you will, some 
such human motives of action will find room to operate in 
the election of members of Parliament I think that this 
must and ought to be so, unless yoii mean to exclude from 
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the concerns' of the nation all inert wealtli, all inactive 
talent, the retired, the aged, and the infirm, all who can- 
not face popular assemblies or engage in bnsy life; in 
short, unless you have found some expedient for disiffming 
property of influence, without (what I hope we are not yet 
ripe for) the abolition of property itself. 

I would have by choice — ^if the choice were yet to' be 
made — I would have in the House of Commdns greatt 
variety of interests, and I would have them find their Way 
there by a great variety of rights of election; satisfied 
that uniformity of election would produce any thing but a 
just representation of various interests. As to thef dbs^bd- 
roughs, I know that through them have found their way iiito 
the House of Commons, men whose talents have been an^o- 
nour to their kind, and whose names are interwoven with the 
brightest periods in the history of their country. I cannot 
think that system\ altogether vicious which has prdduced 
such fruits. Nor can I think that there should be biit one 
road into that assembly, or that no man should be presumed 
fit for the deliberations of a senate, who has not had the 
nerves previously to face the storms of the hustings. 

I need not say. Gentlemen, that I am one of the last 
men to disparage the utility and dignity of popular dec- 
tions, I have good cause to speak of them in far dififerent 
language. But, among numberless other considerations 
which endear to me the favours which I have received "at 
your hands, I confess it is one, that, as your reprteentatlve, 
I am enabled to speak my genuine sentiments on this (as I 
think it) vital question of parliamentary reform, without 
the imputation of shrinking from popular canvass, oi* of 
seeking shelter for myself in that species of represehtfitibn 
which, as an element in the composition of Parliamtot,' I 
never shall ce^se to defend. ,. ..u/ 

In truth, Gentlemen, though' the question of yeforni' 4s 
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inade, the pretext of those persons, who have vexed the} 
cpuntry fpr some uoojiihs^ I verily believe, that there are 
very few evea <)i thejoi who either, give credit to their own 
ejfLaggQraftionSf.^r care much about the improvements wjhich 
they. Tecpmmend. Why^ do we , not see that the mo^t 
violent of the reformers of the day are aiming at se;ats .in 
that afisemblyt which, according ta their own theories, 
th^y should have left to wallow in its own pollution, dis- 
count^mmced and unredeemed? It isitrue,.that if they 
found their way there, they might endeavour to Jbring us 
to, a sense, of .our misdeeds^ and to urge us to redeem our 
<^aracter My some self-condemning ordinance ; but would 
not the. 'authority of their names, as our^ associates^ have 
more, than counterbalanced the force of thdr eloquence as 
ourtreSsripers? 

But;. Gentlemen, si am for. the whole Constitution.. The 
Uberty of the subject as much depends on the maintenance 
of the constitutional . prerogatives of the Crown — on the 
acknowledgment , of the legitimate power of the other 
House of Parliament, as it does in upholding that supreme 
power (for such is the power of the purse,' in one sense of 
the wwdf though^not in the sense of the resolution pf 1648) 
which litres in tl^ democratical branchof the Constitution. 
Whatever beyond its just, proportion was gained by one 
partr '^ould , be gained at .the expense of. the whole ; . and 
the baJbpce is. now, perhaps, as , nearly poised ai? human 
W^m^c^ni, adjust it,.. I fear; to touch that . balance, 
th^ , di^turb£u:)(\e . of which must bring confusion, on the 
naviuKif |,- ,>«..'. ir,.[,f .... ri-«-/- . I • '(■<' •' 'f. 

.V, ^rentlemWj 1 triist th^jce axeieiw^y^vy ^pyfpimisqmhle 
m^. enlightened men >ready . to . lend , then^lvi^ , tft prpj^Pt^ 
of^ccffrfttsioHu v3ut ,Ir4?opf43$$ lyery.mwcb wish, tbfa.t,,all 
who are not ready to do so would jCQnaider,jt)%^ ill .effect .of 
(ii^MiQWnti^anci^'givei^ publicly or by apparent ipup^icntion^ 
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|,irrmeiiibeu.tl9f^t, ipost. excellent aod nMed^uiDi Mtp-^W\ir 
If^iffim^^om^^^ying, ,iD .^e Houae qf GoranKHMft' Ulatth^ 
VTfff^ver/jbelieved^, opposition real^ to wiabviviiahiefirio 
t^.cpimtry ; th|(t tbey onlj wished juat so HftHchviiipbief 
fi^;migbt dn^ their opponents out,' and pla^ tliemaebri^ 
i|^ tbeir room*^ Now, Gentlemen, X oannoV b^lp ^binlMPJF 
that ther^ are some persons /tampering v»ilh theiquesticii)!^ 
reform something in the same spirit. They do not go so 
far as the reformers; they, even^ state irreconcilable diffe- 
rences of opinion ; but to a certain extent they agree, and 
even co-operate withli thencK! >Tniey cooperate with tbem 
in inflaming the public feeling not only against the Gbvem. 
jnedt, but iagainst the support given by Parliament to that 
Government, in the hope, no doubt, of attracting to them- 
selves the popularity which is lost to their opponentii and 
thus being enabled to jcorreot ^atid retrieve, the errors it>f a 
displaced. adminiatratioD. Vain and hopeless task t!tot>iraiso 
such a spirit and then to govern it ! They oiay sli«»fdate 
the steeds into, fury, till the chariot is.hurried toiihe iorink 
of a precipice ; but do they flatter themselves that > they 
pan then leap in^ and, hurling the incompetent driver irom 
his seat, check the reins just in time to tujrn from .the pneei») 
pice and. avoid the fall? — I fear they would attemptiit in 
vain. The impulse, once given, may be too impetuous tote 
controlled; and, intending only to diange the guidance !4tf 
the machine, they may hurry it and themselvea tatirceH 
trievable destruction. 'i'../ 

May every man who has a stake in the country, whether 
from situation^ frmn cbaraoter^ from w^altfa^ ftons hi» 
family^ and from the hopes of his( children-^^naty- evei^ 
manwhohas a sense of the blesongs 'for 'Which iie^ is 'iaU 
debted to dfie form of Government under which he iiv^s^ 
4hat 4he time is come, ^at which faisdedfion 'fffust-be 
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cafc^iYf ^ "a^dv #b#Mi0W^^tafk«i5 0C«ad!b8tfy''act6d'ii|Mh— fbr 
df^gaiMt tb^kistftmklAs of dl« Briij^h'nidtiaithyr Tte 
liine fe^ oMtf At ^hwk ther^ i& but tbai^Hni^ bf d^nralrcl^tibhl 
Oni^hic^side^of thin Ikie w^,^Gient?enf«in, sb^irtiMge 
einMi^^ 0i|r ishoice has long ttgo been Made. ' In' licth^ 
ti^iMFffbtfi^out^ eommon ^hoiee, with nly bc^ ^^rts^ -fadd 
l^^tidiifsi; i^ttll M 6nee faithfdliy represent ^btir is^ti^ 
m^tOMj^^tiA ^tiBfy my own jmlgtti^t; and oonsdene^. '^ ^ 

jats /J'. : ^ifi /.:.•■ ••• . 
•£»'.fij lii.W ij: i =. • » 

AT THE PUBLIC pINKEE AT LIVERPOOL, IK THE LYCBUH 

r,j\i {}} /n'^';<>i M-i '. '. ■ „ ^ ■'■■ ' -• -A^w'-'"'' 

BOOM, OK FEIDAY, THE SOtH OF AUGUST, 1822. 

iwjih *^j ^iV'\ 'LV :^i T • / . -. ' - ■ • '■■■ • ''K\'' " ■'*-> 

OfiJi !Q»Kt*|IHEK*- ■ '--^^ 

Qftxiti A8 I^bave bad occasion to express tny tbatiks tii 
mytoMiktmiU^ I never< rose under feelings so oppfieiMi^ 
at^ldiNMst^ which I expmence at the present lAomeift 'It 
ifti mA thi^t tfc^ manifestation of your kindness is i^^w or 
stnlfi^ for it began with your first unsoliated seledtioti 
cf Mepatid has grown with tlie growth of our a^c^oaitttw 
ancet; dbut^ 'the* more than usual-^hd letiowning kitrdneil 
of tint iiMntent^ whmi I come among yon to retutu 
thbaierforitbe- past^ afid to terminate oor cdimection i^ 
l^ifimne^ija^'feally overcoming^ and almcMt takes fr^bttf 
me the^acul^^ ^pressing tfae'excess of acknowledgmeiti 
which it inspires. - •.» .h'uu 

v^Chntlemen^nlet Aose wfaoidoubt the practidd e^odlence 
ofi.theipoHticiil Bistitiitions of Great ^ Britain look mt'tb^ 
scene; which this /assembly exfaibrts; and when they- ma 
hoWf&rjtoihuibble indiiridualy without personal distinctm^ 
or personal daims of any kind on the consideratite or gooob 
wiU^^>ol.« gvtal ^osnmunitjT) isan earn their good opinioB^ 
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andf^ I may vetiture to say, their «flfection« > simply) by the 
performaDce of his. public duty as their representative^* -let 
them ooDsider what guarantees thcare must be. for the 
security of a country in which such connections ane fdvmed^ 
and for a constitution under which such a public 'inters 
change of redprocal esteem and' reciprocal obligations t;ia 
maintained. Never can such a country sink undefi tfie 
vainly apprehended danger of despotism; never,i.I trusti 
can such a constitution be made the victim of that opposite 
and equally formidable danger — of anarchy, which would 
involve not only the ruin of all that is venerable in our 
establishments, but the extinction of all that is estimable 
in social life. ...;.. 

Gentlemen, there are, indeed, other roads to power and 
to popularity. Power may, perhaps, be gained, and its 
continued tenure secured, by a subserviency without .limit 
or hesitation: and there is a cheap, but dazzli^^, pppu* 
larity for those who will either invent' a catalogu^jof imagi- 
nary evils, or> attributing to man the acts of Provideiikcet* 
will proniise instant, relief , to sufferings arising out ..of 
inevitable ne(iedsity,and to calamities which' cnduranC'e oaly 
can cure; who will challenge all existing institutions, as 
misgbvefnment, and mount and ride in the whirlwind «o^: 
reform. But, gentlemen, neither of these courses have I 
ever thought it consistent with* honour. or with duty* to 
pursue. He may, perhaps, be hdld a timid and* onwisia 
politician, who will not- unscrupuloudy lend, bimadf to- 
objects which he cannot approve; and he may be* soiho-- 
times mi unpopular reprc^sentative, who does: notilay.the 
foimdadon of his popularity in flattery of the pasaiona^^f 
the people^ - For the people are open to flattery. , as well as 
kingis; and that, language is not .more remoteirom .truth 
which exalts prerogative beyond, the bound».^af ireas^Wf 
thttivithat which ispeaks incessantly ot popular )right$y>«y!rUtVf 
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out refersooe td ooirrespondiDg duties* But, gentlemen/ tib 
such ^crifioes of truth hare been necessary >to obtain and 
to retain your good^wilL I have found in this eoUghtencd 
oommunityf-^^comprehending) as it necessarily doest^cofi^ 
Aiming opinions, as well as, in a certain degree, cooflicttfi^ 
interests ^-^ I have found a singular temperance in your 
differences of political opinion. I" have found geneifaily 
pref^alent among you a warm but reasoning loyalty, 
consistent' with perfect independence of thought; and 
an ardent love' of liberty, combined with> a detemiitied 
hostility to all the excesses of faction. It is in sympathising 
with these your fedlings, and participating in these yeuv 
sentiments, that I have acquired the share which i hiiv^ 
the happiness to'hold in your good opinion ; though sure I 
am, that, with all my endeavours to earn it, I cannot have 
succeeded in deserving that excess of it which you bkve 
been pleased to manifest to me on this occasion. 

Gentlemen, on former occasions, when Ihave had the 
honour to address meetings like the present,- the task 
has been much more easy. The topics on which 1 then 
had to dilate belonged to the feelings of the momant* 
We have^ on those occasions, had great- struggles to 
Sfnimate Us, wehi^e had great victories to celebrate; and 
we all' know, that, in the celebration of ^ these munidpal 
victoti^ some exaggeration of triumph is not only per^ 
mitted, but is fVeely and frankly aUowedi by> one^panjr 
tb the' other;' * Bttt on -the ^present occasion^ </<waciiiily 
a^'^I fi^l jilll that my immediate fHends and I auppoFters 
httve ddne f^ me'iand> e^tpressod^towardt.vm^ I stand 
peei3i)i^y ^ circumstanced! ; a pe^ulinrity gferiousc; I < tbinb^ 
tb ih^ towti' as well as to 'Wjr«elfv> — I standi in tte 
fie^inliar' clrcnmstiinces of not knowing th«t I have among 
yM^»^''itt 'this^moniient^ even a political enenr)r;> : I'Jbav» 
r<id^ed^geAtleBieii,''<in the course of ihkdayM-pardanfjidaH^ 
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boaol, tot the eause of it IieS| as it veil mif » "very near, to 
mj breast-*-"! have received this morning, firotn tbe> la^^ 
•ociated commeroial bodies of the town, an address, «Of> 
iaHovdedKing, in terms fiur beyond the ment of any servicer 
which I b«ve laboured to perform^ my conduct .aar^re^ 
aentative of Liverpool. Among the signatures • lo that 
address, representing^ as those signatures do, all the varioAia 
cfasses into which thb extenuve commercial community & 
4Mrtded-«4unong these signatures, I say* every second name 
is the name of some individual who has taken «&" active 
l^avt against me in some, if not in every electiiHi. That I 
have deserved; this unexampled coocumsnoe of approbation, 
1^ do^ not pretend ; that I have received it^ will bey to the 
latest hour of my life, a pride beyond what I should Jbb 
varranted in expressing here; and a pride^ gentlemeo, 
«hioh:I. shall transmit to my children. 
.^iiSiich a testimony as this disables me from referring, 
wiA any thing like, an adverse feeling, to * those whose 
political opinions we have combated, heretofore^ with 
Ueensed animosity — ^an animosity,, however, whidionever 
anrvived the contest which gave birth to it While I maiiU 
tain, unshidceni my own political opinions, and while I "feial 
ni]?self colled; upon to render to you, this day, an aocouitf 
ef liiose opinions, I beg to be understood as saying nothing 
in bostUityota any man who may differ from me,! or: who 
may^bave opposed me. . ^' . . ^^ 

Y*Oentlemfin, itisa happens that I fan render this accoui^ 
wdi the greater impartiality, bec^^uscii in addition to those 
general subjects upon whidb, retrospeotitely, we are all>now 
tflliiraibly well agreed^^-to' ithe war in which the coui^ry vas 
eegaged when I first came amongst you, and of which, 
irbile'the succeas was- doubtful) the poUcy was naturally 
fooiigh disputed, but with respect to which all memory lOf 
difference bfi|. boen since nearly extinguished in accbmiitf- 



tions 'at its ^nal trnsmph ;'>iD addition, I jsay^ ^ tUat gmt 
question, and to the questions which grew oUt of it^ these 
were, when I oame amongst you, and diere are sfiiU^^.tMi^ 
great national questions, upon one of which I havefi'ik^ 
misfortune to differ from the great body of vty iao^dnh 
speetable friends and supporters in this iaHvn^ abnosti^a* 
widely as, on the other, I differ with dieir<afdvefsafi^ 
I allude, gentlemen^ to the Cathdtc question W the; firrit^ 
and to the question of parliamentary jfefbrmm* the seoMMi^ 
of < those national questions. • r h < '«<> n 

'■ Gentlemen, on the first of these- qtiestibm^; you am .^waH 
aware of my opinions; for, on one of the^eariiest oedasionl 
oh which I had the honour to address the inhabittuiti>nF 
•LSveipool^ fl told them fiiirly^ Jtkat, in waxeiptmg ^ixy^^ioai 
vieesf they aoorpted the services of one -win^ on tfaat^issli. 
tion, had taken his part; and who could notv'tnidefereiiee 
ta their opinions or prejudices, -'call them' which yowifdO^ 
dhate w jot of his anxiety fat ^ itsf' suceess; ^ooodin^ly^ 
gentlemen^ at the different periodb and under die TMvidiif 
modifications under which that question has . come' > tO'Htt 
discussed, I . have given it my - most fitrenuous* suj^meii 
iBiit I'Mftve^'in all sttch cases^: deait> rhoneslly;4yy ydo^ 
gentlemen ;< for I have ^arely^ if 'ever, Tfpwn'iAy islippart 
Itp that measure in the House of - Gomiibnflv ^hont''Cf)My 
•lihnowledging^ that; la w doing, il vpoke agaktsii^twliitcl 
believed to be the prevailing sense fiifninty oonsdtaeBiiV^cI 
Isawe^vot^'fiiarefen^ imknsed tltt'ii^ghf^idf ^yoovraiithd^, 
nor^ 'compromised any opinion of ydurs adverfire' tp tdy dNmt. 
^I'tGeatlemen'^ U I > were remaining in'-^thitt'.'eottstty*^' > Afu} 
wntixiiiii^itoitake' my^part in ParlUnent^^^ I-shodld^t^ 
tidu^o'vaikAin the same dhreetidiirbiit I tfahik (ai;opk;p«s 
Sloaa^Dot^^elsei^here'tliavis ^a1i^oppcMrtunity> of etpressiivg 
^isiopiajonv'l'lsiii deshrousiof' ec^inesmg itliei)e)M(i4dii0k 
tim^^oiteFi ther'eapciieiMe ibf ^''frtiitless< aia^uggle^^ t^^ 
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than ten jenrs, I should, as an indmdu^l (speaking far 
none but myself, and not knowing whether I carry any 
other person's opinion with me), be induced, from hence- 
forth, or, perhaps, after one more general trial, to seek 
upon that question a liberal compromise, rather than' per- 
severe in fighting, perhaps ten years more, in vain' fbr 
unqualified concession. 

' I' might have had some hesitation, under other, drcum- 
atanoes, in making this avowal, knowing that it is generally 
an easier, as well as a prouder, course to persevere,- ieviin 
in what is hopeless, than fairly to avow a , disposition to 
compromifee. But, 'in what I say on thiis occasion, I.c^ti 
have no other object than to declare a edncere bpini6n. :X 
alluded, in recent debates, inthe House of Confm]qnr,'-t5 
the policy of accepting partial concessions, and to' my regr^ 
that I had once been myself a; party to the refusal of 
them. I have since revolved the subject much in myniind : 
and I confess, that, next to the immediate suebeiss of. the 
whole measure, which I have as much as ever at heart, I 
should wish, as well for the benefit of those most imme^ 
diately concerned, as for the general peace of the. kingdom, 
to isee* such an arrangement as should remove aU'pilictical 
cause of complaint ,on the cme side, without inciting vague 
andindefinite apprehensions on the other; referring' to va 
more favourable opportunity, and to the progress of public 
opinion, that complete and final . settlement, of which- 1 
shaU never. cease to manntain the expediency. as Well; as tJi^ 
justice. 

I ,tum now. Gentlemen, to the second question^ With- 
which, as much as with the former, my name hfas been 
connected in popular observation, and often in popular 
oblo(j[uy. I am mistaken. Gentlemen, — I mean, I am mis- 
I'epresented, my purpose is mistaken, if it is supposed that 
I impute to those who support the question of parliamentary 
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reform >a distinct appreheDsion of - the consequences to 

,^hich,. I think,: their doctrines lead, and a design to pro- 

mQte , tliose consequences. It is with their doctrines thai? -I 

qu^el, and, not with their motives; and ;t- has Iteen my 

desire always to discuss the question argumentatiirely radier 

than angrily, with those who are exposed tamo in ppiniom 

,1 wish them to. state to me — to me ? I wish them to ^le 

to,»themselYeSv distinctly, the. object which they have in 

view,, and the .means, they think they have to. attain it. 

Why, Gentlemen, what are the general arguments by which 

.we aiie. urged' to admit a change 19 the constitution of- the 

House. of Commons? These arguments ave derived -IVoiii 

expensiye.wars, from heavy. taxes, and from severe enact- 

mc^nts,,, constituting, -as is affirmed, so many outrageous 

inroads,. upon the Constitution, Granted, for argument"^ 

sake, that all these charges are true. Granted that all the 

proceedings of ParUaroent, for many years past, have been 

.reprehen»ble. But were they the proceedings of the House 

of Conifnons alone ? Does the British Constitution ^ act by 

a dngle organ? Has there been no concurrence in -the 

.mainteoance of those wars, no consent to the imposition of 

'thpse.taxes, Do.ccM>perat]on in the passing of those enact- 

'ments?^.{s there no; other assembly in existence t which 

. partook.pf the opinions on which the House of Commons 

has proceeded^- and t which- would make, therefore, the 

' reform of « the. Housed of Commons -nugatory for the- pro-* 

• fesfed purposes, ..unless the co-ordinate authority was also 

.reformed ? If you reform the House of Commons, ^ the 

grounds of past.misconduct, what will you do with the House 

of Lords? ..If the House, of Commons is to be reformed, 

<b^pause it sanctioned the war with America; if it is to b(s 

reformed, because it maintained the moc with Francc^?^ 

((sinking, for a moment, - the undoubted fact,- that thenar 
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with America was a favourite measure with tbe peopk of 
this country as much as with the GrOTernment; sinkings 
for a moment, the undoubted fact, that the war with Fmttioe 
was emphatically the war of tbe nation) ; — if the Houss of 
Commonsi I ask, is to be reformed, because it approved 
and supported thtise wars ; if it is to be reformed, because 
it passed laws for the suppresuon of internal disturbance, 
is the House of Lords to go free, which consented to those 
wars, and of those acts consented to all, while some cf 
them, and those not tbe least severe, it originated ? if no 
such reform is to be. applied to tbe House of Lords, what 
is the supposed efiect upon that House of a reform of the 
House of Commons ? Let us fairly speak out s^^— Is die 
unreformed House of Lords <to continue in ftdl vigour, to 
counteract the will of the reformed House of Commons iP 
Where, then, is the use of the refonn ? Or, is the reformed 
House of CommcHis to act upon the House €S Lords by 
intimidation and compulsion ? Aye! — ^^That, to be euro, 
is what must be meai^t, if tliere be truth in the argumedlt; 
but that is what no man will say. 

My quarrel, then, with this course <^ argumemliis^'^not 
.that it aiBds at an alteration— -at an improvement, if .you 
'l^ease, in the House of ComioQons; but^^that it aims at 
quite another thing than a House of Commons as part of a 
legislature. The legislative authority of the state, accord- 
ing to the Constitution as it stands, is shared between two 
houses of Parliament ; — the suggested reform gees to pro- 
vide a »ngle instrument, which shall not only do its own 
work, but inevitably con troul the working of the other; 
which, if the object of the reform is obtiuned, must aict so 
powerfully, that it must, in the very tiature of things, 
reject any 4k>-ordioate power, and speedily act alone* 

I hjEive never stated it as a beauty of the Constitution, 
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that Old Sariint should have but as many voters as repre- 
sentatives. - Let it have two thousand, with all my heart 
I have never stated it as a beauty and perfection of the 
OoDstitiition, that this or that great peer should be aUe to 
Return persons of his choice as the representatives of the 
people in" Parliament. I have never said, that detected 
corraption should not be punished. In God's name^ dis- 
fimochise other corrupt boroughs as you disfranchised 
Grampound. But I have said, and I repeat, that I see 
no way of counteracting the influence of property, and that 
I can imagine no process of amputation of close boroughs — 
on 'the ground, not of practical punishment, but of specu- 
lative impi^vement, and on the principle that the House df 
ComrnoBs ought to speak the direct sense of the people^ 
which does not lead, by inevitable inference, to a total 
alteration of the functions of the House of Commons. If 
by '^ people" is meant the nation (and it is in the equivocal 
use of this word that much of the fallacy of the argument 
lies) ;-^if an assembly, *^ representing the people," is meant 
to be the undoubted, exclusive organ of national will-^I 
atok, when the nation has once such an organ, what room is 
diere for another legislative establishment.'^ ' How can a 
second «xist^ and what is it to do ? 

*- Gentleinen, on a recent occasion, in a neighbouring county^ 
aniost respectable gentleman,respectablefrom family, respeet- 
abiel tiroM private character and from talents, has done me" tke 
InniitlurtX) refer to myofntnons with some Expressions dfiiir- 
]#ise. Mr, Fawkes (I name him with due honour, for ^hat i 
believe to 'be his individual worth) expressed great surprise, 
that I, bring thefrqaresentative of the second commercial 
UfWtt in this great kin^om, should feel any anxiety for the 
fate of th6' 'close parts'bf the representation.' Surprise for 
surprise.' For I may, in my turn, be surprised, that a 
gentleman of Yorkshire, in which county the clamour for 
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reform began, tome years ago, on the ground of the inade« 
quacjT of its own particular representation, should seize 
the present moment, when that representation has just been 
doubled by Parliament, for agitating anew the question of 
parliamentary reform. I know no grievance, in the pre« 
sent constitution of Parliament, whkh has been so con- 
stantly dinned into my ears, from my very youth, as the 
destitute state of Yorkshire in being allowed to send only 
two of her sons to Parliament. She has been long, ^* like 
Niobe, all tears^' on this account : but now the grievance is 
remedied ; and, at the very moment when this is done, 
one of the most gifted of the sons of this unhappy matron 
comes forward, and, instead of returning thanks in behalf 
of bis parent county, expatiates loudly, in her name, on 
the inadequate representation of England ! A Yorkshire- 
man might have been too well pleased with the recent 
liltention to her Idng-neglected claims to be in a humour to 
find fault with Parliament just at this moment. But, 
Gentleman, why am I, more than Mr. Fawkes, to confine 
my attention to my own particular share of the representa- 
tion ? So far from my situation, as representative of the 
second town in the empire, stifling my voice on this sub- 
ject, I have not the slightest hesitation in saying, that if I 
were member for Old Sarum, I should, more probably, 
hold my tongue upon it. It is because I am member for 
Liverpool ; because I can have no shadow of personal inte- 
rest in maintaining that more imperfect species of repre- 
sentation, which I do, nevertheless^ conscientiously main- 
tain; — it is because my opinion cannot be questioned, as 
influenced by motives of individual convenience, that I feel 
a confidence, which I otherwise might not feel, in exposing 
what I think the fallacy of those doctrines which push the 
principle of direct personal representation to an extent such 
as, if adopted, must change the Constitution. 
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Let any man say, that his views of reform go no farther 
than to the removal of blots, and I am with him. But it 
is because the arguments for reform tend much further ;— 
it is because they tend not to remedy, but to destroy ; not 
to correct what may be amiss in a system of representation 
which combines all species of property, admits all species 
of industry, opens the door to all species of talent ; — ^it is 
because they appear to me to tend to a system to be founded 
exclusively on what is called the power of the people ; a 
power which, if recognised in the sense in which they pro- 
claim it, must act, not in concert with other powers, not 
by a conflict and compromise of different interests ; but by 
its own uncontrolled authority, supreme and alone ; — it is 
for this reason that I think it right to expose, m limine^ 
projects of parliamentary reform. 

Gendemen, it is said, however, that, besides the faulty 
composition of the House of Commons, there is an influence 
of the Crown which perverts and paralyzes all its ftinc- 
tions. My flrst answer to this proposition is the same 
which I have made to the proposition for alteration in the 
House of Commons. How rarely does the House of Lords 
difier from the other house in its decisions ! — ^How much 
more rarely does it differ in a more popular sense f Is it 
the influence of the Crown which predominates in the 
House of Lords too ? If it is — do you mean to leave the 
House of Lords sdll subject to the same infldence, and 
still with an equal vmce in the decision of every natitnaal 
question ? If not^s not the preset still, though upon 
another pretext, to erect an instrument which will make 
the operation of the House of Lords completely nugatcxry ; 
to place in a new, an untried <»*gan, the whole i^ractical 
energy of the Constitution ? 

I do verily and sincerely believe, that there is no propo- 
sition more false, than that the influence of the Crown, 
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any more than its direct power, has increased comparatively 
with the increasing strength, wealth, and population of the 
country. To these, if the Crown be good for any thing 
at all in the Constitution, it is necessary that its power 
and influence should bear some reasonable proportion. I 
deny that, in the House of Commons — I deny that, in the 
House of Lords, such an increase can be shown ; but 
further I contend, that, in speculating upon the practical 
play of our Constitution, we narrow our view of its efficient 
principles, of its progress, and of the state in which it 
DOW stands, if we do not take into account other powers, 
extrinsic to the two Houses of Parliament, which are at 
work in the moral and political world, and which require 
to be balanced and counterpoised in their operation. 

What should we think of that philosopher, who, in 
writing, at the present day, a treatise upon naval archi- 
tecture and the theory of navigation, should omit wholly 
from his calculation that new and mighty power— new, at 
least, in the application of its might — which walks the 
water, like a giant rejoicing in his course ; — stemming alike 
the tempest and the tide ; — accelerating intercourse, short- 
ening distances; — creating, as it were, unexpected neigh- 
bourhoods, and new combinations of social and commercial 
relation ; — and giving to the fickleness of winds and the 
faithlessness of waves the certainty and steadiness of a 
highway upon the land? Such a writer, though he might 
describe a ship correctly, though he might show from 
what quarters the winds of heaven blow, would be 
surely an incurious and an idle spectator of the progress 
of nautical science, who did not see in the power of Steam 
a corrective of all former calculations. So, in political 
science, he who, speculating on the British Constitution, 
should content himself with marking the distribution of 
acknowledged technical powers between the House of 
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Lords, the House of Commons, and the Crown, and assign* 
ing to each their separate provinces — to the Lords their 
legislative authority — to the Crown its veto (liow often 
used ?) — to the House of Commons its power of stopping 
supplies (how often, in fact, necessary to be resorted to ?) 
— and should think that he had thus described the British 
Constitution as it acts and as it is influenced in its action ; 
but should omit from his enumeration that mighty power 
of public opinion, embodied in a free press, whidi per- 
vades, and checks, and, perhaps, in the last resort, nearly 
governs the whole; — such a man would, surely, give but 
an imperfect view of the Government of England as it 
is now modified, and would greatly underrate the counter- 
acting influences against which that of the executive power 
has to contend. 

Gentlemen, there is one plain test, which I think it 
wholesome to apply to all speculative projects of political 
improvement. I consider, first, not bow they might ope- 
rate for the general benefit of mankind: — that is a wide 
consideration, indeed, and fit to be deeply studied at lei- 
sure ; but is not, as it appears to me, the immediate busi- 
' ness of the British statesman, providing for British inte* 
rests : and, I confess, that as, in private life, I generally 
look with caution on that difiiisive benevolence which 
neglects the circle immediately around it ; so I look with 
some little suspicion to that spirit of general improvement 
which is ready to sacrifice, to a general principle, the imme- 
diate and particular safety of one's own country. I inquire, 
rather, how such projects are likely to operate on the Bri- 
tish Constitution; which I find to be a monarchy — a 
monarchy qualified, indeed, with establishments, which 
limit, which restrain, which controul it — ^but, fundamen- 
tally and essentially, a monarchy. I do not think myself 
bound to enter the lists to show why the British Consti- 
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tutiou ihoidd be a monarchy. I am not called upon to 
demonstrate, i priori^ that it was necessary that the Bri- 
tish Constitution should be a monarchy, any more than 
that Great Britain should be an island. It is quite suffi. 
eient for me that I find these things so ; it is quite sufficient 
for me to know that Providence has ordained the one, and 
that the acts of our ancestors, from immemorial time^ 
acquiesced in and confirmed by a long succession of gene- 
rations, have clearly iMoertaiiied the other ; and have thus, 
although without my individual vote or consent, imposed 
upon me the duty of allegiance to the monarchy under 
which I have been bom. 

I know how tame, and servile, and abject this sort of 
reasoning sounds, in an age when it is so much more the 
fashion to appeal to theory than to fact ; to try every exist- 
ing establishment by some abstract model of excellence. 
But, Gentlemen, against a popular assembly, constituted on 
the principles on which parliamentary reform is alleged to 
be necessary (the effective consequence of which principles 
does, I willingly admit, go beyond either the avowal, or, 
I dare say, the intention of those who profess them) — I 
say, against a popular assembly, so constituted, no mo- 
narchy could stand. Such a government must be, prac- 
tically, whatever it be in name, a republic. I do not think 
myself at liberty to discuss the question, whether that be 
a better kind of Government. I feel myself, I confess, 
circumscribed within the limits of the existing Consti- 
tution. 

" Spartam nactus es, banc exorna.'* 

Improve, as you can, the constitution which has fallen to 
your lot. The attempt to alter by force that Constitution, 
is one which the law has branded in disagreeable terms. 
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I agree with the law, and would endeavour to prevent that 
from being done through inadvertence, which, undoubtedly, 
there is no danger of any one's attempting to do by design* 
In short, in all improvements we must conform to the 
nature of the country to which we belong. Like the King 
of Bohemia, who had an extreme desire to be a naval 
power, but whose laudable ambition was checked by this only 
impediment, that there was no sea-port in his kingdom. 

So much, gentlemen, as to the principles of Parliiimentary 
reform ; and as to the principles of my resistance to it, as a 
general proposition. Let me now call your attention, for a 
short time, to the practical uses to which Parliamentary 
reform is by its advocates proposed to be applied. Five or 
six years ago there was great suffering among the labouring 
classes. Provisions were at such a price, as to be almost 
unattainable by the poorest order of the people. The 
grievance in which these sufferings originated, was alleged 
to be the corn bill. The corn bill was passed by the 
influence of the landholders. The remedy was in some 
change which would put that influence down ; and we ^11 
remember what a clamour was then raised for Parliamentary 
reform. Well ! — times come round ; there is now such a 
plenty, such a glut of provisions, that the humblest classes 
of society are enjoying comparative affluence. In the 
manufacturing districts, there is constant and steady 
employment ; at wages somewhat reduced, it is true, but 
sufficient, in general, for comfortable maintenance. And 
these blessings are further felt in a reduction of the poor- 
rates, and, God be thanked, in a remarkable diminution of 
crime. I do not know, gentlemen, whether all these par- 
ticulars constitute a flourishing state of the community ; 
but I do know, that the absence of them was considered as 
constituting a state of things too bad to bear ; and I cannot 
but think^ that whatever partial evils accompany these bless- 
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ings, those who, fire or six years ago, thought the Parlia- 
ment good for nought, because the landholders had passed 
a corn bill, and because the poor-rates were augmented, 
and because the calendars were swelled with crime, must 
now consent to sympathise with prosperity which grows 
out of the reverse of the evils of which they complained. 
But, gentlemen, while the labouring classes of the people 
are in this state of enjoyment, while work is plenty, while 
the poor-rates and crimes are diminishing, the growers of 
com are suffering. And what is the remedy? Parlia- 
mentary reform I So that, in the year 1817, when you 
suffered under high prices. Parliamentary reform was the 
cure for that calamity ; and now, when the landholders are 
suffering under cheapness, Pariiamentary reform is neces- 
sary the other way ! And for what purpose ? To restore, 
I suppose, the good old times of 1817. Let me not be 
understood as underrating the pressure of either of these 
evils; in both states of things there is much to lament, and 
in that which now exists there is much which I wish to 
God I could see the way to cure. But as to Parliamentary 
reform, as the remedy for either — much more as the remedy 
for both — I will ask any man, whether there is common 
sense in such a proposition — whether the double clamour 
for it be not a presumption rather in favour of the impar- 
tiality with which Parliament has acted in both these 
painful extremes ? 

But parliamentary reform is the panacea for every evil. 
I read, a few days ago, (I cannot immediately recollect 
where,) a story of an artist who had attained great emi- 
nence in painting, but who had directed his art chiefly to 
one favourite object. That object happened to be a red 
lien. His first employment was at a public-house, where 
the landlord allowed him to follow his fancy. Of course 
the artist recommended a red lion* A gentleman in the 
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neighbourhood, having a new dining-room to omamenty 
applied to the artist for his as^tance ; and, in order that 
he might have full scope for his talents, left to him the 
choice of a subject for the principal compartment of the 
room. The painter took due time to deliberate ; and then, 
with the utmost gravity and earnestness — ^^ Don't you 
think,^' said he to his employer, ^^ that a handsome rdJ 
lion would have a fine effect in this situation P"*^ The gen- 
tleman was not entirely convioced, perhaps ; however, he 
let the painter have his way in this instance; determined, 
nevertheless, that in his library, to which he next conducted 
the artist, he would have something of more exquisite device 
and ornament. He showed him a small panel over his 
chimney-piece. " Here,'' says he, ^*. I must have some- 
thing striking. The space, you see, is but small, the 
workmanship must be proportionably delicate.*" " What 
think you,^ says the painter, after appearing to dive deep 
into his imagination for the suggestion, ' ^^ what think you 
of a smaU red lionf'^ Just so it is with parliamentary 
reform. Whatever may be the evil, the remedy is a parlia- 
mentaiy reform; and the utmost variety that you can 
extort from those who call themselves '*' moderate re- 
formers" is, that they will be contented with a small red 
lion! 

Gentlemen, I wish that these theories were only enter- 
taining ; but they have mischief in them ; and I wish that 
against them the country sliould be on its guard. I confess 
I am against even the smallest of these red lions ; I object 
not to the size, but to the species. I fear the smallest 
would be but the precursor of the whole menagerie ; and 
ihat, if once, propitiated by his smallness, you open the 
door for his admission, you would find, when you wanted 
him to turn out again, tliat he had been pampered to a for- 
midable size in his cage. 
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Gentlemen, in the times in which we five, there is (dis- 
guise it how we may) a struggle gcnng on, — ^in some coun- 
tries an open, and in some a tacit struggle, between the 
principles of monarchy and democracy. God be praised, 
that in that struggle we have not any part to take. Grod 
be praised, that we have long ago arrived at all the blessings 
that are to be derived from that which alone can end such 
a struggle beneficially, — a compromise and intermixture of 
those conflicting principles. It is not, as it appears to me, 
the duty of this country to side either with the assailants, 
where they aim at too much, nor with those who stand on 
the defensive, when they will grant nothing. England has 
only to maintain herself on the basis of her own solid and 
settled Constitution, firm, unshaken, — ^a spectatress inte- 
rested in the contest only by her sympathies ; — not a par- 
tisan on either side, but, for the sake of both, a model, and 
ultimately, perhaps, an umpire. Should we be led, by any 
false impulse of chivalrous benevolence, to participate in the 
struggle itself, we commit, and thereby impair, our autho- 
rity ; we abandon the position in which we might hereafter 
do most good, and may bring the danger of a foreign 
struggle home to our own hearths and to our own institu* 
tions. 

Gentlemen, with an audience less enlightened than that 
which I have had the honour to address, I should have 
avoided topics of such general interest, and confined myself 
to the particulars of our local connection. But, gentlemen, 
our connection is one of principle ; it had its foundation 
in principle; on that it has been raised and cemented. 
Gentlemen, whatever may be my future destination, it will 
be a comfort unspeakable to me to have laid, in that con- 
nection, the foundation, I trust, of mutual and lasting 
regard ; which has cheered every stage of our intercourse, 
and will long survive our separation. 
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Gentlemen, it may, periiaps, be expected of me, espe- 
cially after the speech of my worthy friend, your president, 
that I should say a few words to you on the topics to which 
he has alluded. I have doubted much and Icmg whether 
I should refer to those topics at all, or should persevere in 
the silence which I have hitherto prescribed to myself upon 
them ; whether I should incur the risk, on the one hand, of 
being supposed not to have dealt openly with you ; or, on 
the other hand, the risk of that misconstruction, of various 
sorts, to which a public roan, who speaks of himself, must 
expect to be exposed. On ftiU reflection, I have deter- 
mined to brave the latter danger rather than the former. 
I prefer submitting to any misconstruction, to any incon- 
venience, rather than that it should ever be thought that 
I had repaid your unbounded confidence with any thing 
like concealment or distrust. Gentlemen, after this prdace, 
you, will, perhaps, be, in one sense, disappointed to hear, 
that all that I have to say is, that, upon my honour, I have 
nothing to tell. But it is as necessary for me to make 
that confession, as it would have been to make a communi- 
cation, had I any to make. I do assure you, that I know 
as little as any man that now listens to me, of any arrange* 
ments likely to grow out of the present state of things. I 
cannot pretend ignorance, indeed, of rumours which are in 
every one's mouth ; but I assure you, upon my honour, 
that, at the moment at which I am speaking to you, I have 
nothing either to tell or to conceal. 

Gentlemen, you will not expect that I shall enter into 
any explanation as to what might be the decision which I 
might think it right to take upon any such occurrence as 
these rumours have in contemplation. This only, Gentle- 
men, I can frankly declare to yoii, that, in any such case, 
my decision would be founded upon an honest and impar- 
tial view of public considerations alone, and that it would 
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be determined, not by a calculation of interests, but by a 
balance and comparison of duties. 

Enough, gentlemen, on a topic to which I doubt whe- 
ther I should, even now, have alluded, but for the most 
unexpected, although amicable provocation of my worth j 
friend in the chair; and I have only now to hope, that 
having been, as I learn, misconstrued on account of my 
silence in another place, I shall not be misconstrued in an 
opposite direction on account of what I have said here. 
From my silence then, it has been inferred, that I intended 
ostentatiously to declare a determination to refuse oiBce 
at home, if it should be proposed to me. I beg I may 
not be misconstrued now in an opposite sense, as intend- 
ing! to express, or as feeling, in the slightest degree^ 
any anxiety, any expectation or desire for such a pro- 
posal. My only anxiety, I most solemnly declare, is to 
state the truth to those who have a right to know it, inas- 
much as their kindness and attachment to me give them an 
interest in whatever concerns me. 

Gentlemen, wherever my lot may be cast, may this great 
community continue to flourish in the prosperity now hap- 
pily beginning to be restored to it, after the fluctuations of 
war and peace;— in the principles from which it has 
never swerved, since I have had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with it; — in the honourable and liberal spirit 
which pervades all classes of its society, and which marks 
even its political divisions; — and in that cordial union 
which binds all its members together, without distinction of 
party, in any thing which relates to the interest of your 
town, or to the benefit of the humbler part of its popula- 
tion. May it flourish an image of splendid commercial 
greatness, unalloyed by the besetting vices which sometin^es 
grow to such greatness; an image of those princely mer- 
chants whose history one of your own body has illustrated ; 
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mixing, like them, with the pursuits of trade, the cultiva- 
tion of liberal science ; decorating your town with the works 
of art, as much as it is enriched by enterprise and industry ; 
and placing it, by the variety of its useful, and the muni- 
ficence of its charitable establishments, among the most 
celebrated of the cities of the world. May you flourifih in 
the happiness and renown to which these qualities entitle 
you ; and, when you look for another individual to occupy the 
station which I have, for ten years, filled, may you find one 
more competent to the task than I have been : — one more 
devoted to your interests, more anxious for your prosperity, 
or more thankful for your kindness, I am sure you cannot 
find. 



SPEECH 



AT A PUBLIC DINNER IN THE TOWN-HAT.L IN 18S3, ON 
THE OCCASION OF PROPOSING THE HEALTH OF MR, 
HUGHES, THE REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICA, AT THE 
COURT OF SWEDEN. 

Mr. Canning said, that, with the kind permissioi^ oi 
the chair, he rose to propose a toast which, he felt con- 
fident, would be received by the company with the , most 
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sincere and cordial satisfaction. He alluded to the health 
of the distinguished stranger then near him, who was on 
his way to Sweden, as the representative of his country^ 
the United States of America. He was most happy to 
avail himself of this opportunity, amidst so large an 
assemblage of some of the first merchants of England, of 
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congratulating that gentleman on the full and uninter- 
rupted intercourse which now existed between his country 
and our own : an intercourse, of which the value could be 
nowhere so well understood ai in this great town, which 
was, both in point of local situation and of spirit and 
eaterprize, so pre-eminently qualified to derive from that 
intercourse every possible advantage. On such an occasion 
he might be permitted to express the gratification which he 
felt, in common with the great mass of the intelligent and 
liberal men of both countries, to see the animosities neces- 
sarily attendant on a state of hostility so rapidly wearing 
away, and giving place to feelings so much more consonant 
to the true interests of two nations united by a common 
language, a common spirit of commercial enterprize, and 
a common regard for well-regulated liberty. It appeared 
to him, that of two such states the relative position was 
not wholly unlike that which occasionally occurred in 
families; where a child having, perhaps, displeased a 
parent— a daughter, for instance, in contracting a con- 
nection offensive to that parent's feelings, some estrange* 
ment would for a while necessarily ensue; but, after a 
lapse of time, the irritation is forgotten, the force of blood 
again prevails, and the daughter and the mother stand 
together against the world. That all causes of dissension 
may have now ceased for ever between two countries so 
strongly bound to each other, and with so clear a com- 
munity of interests, he most sincerely hoped ; and he 
trusted, that, in whatever part of the world Mr. Hughes 
-might represent his country, he would feel, that in no part 
of it could that country's merits be more truly appreciated 
than in this. 
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SPEECH 

ON THE 16th of APRIL, 1816^ AT A DINNER GIVEN TO 
MR. CANNING BY THE BRITISH MERCHANTS RESIDENT 
AT LISBON. 

I AM deeply sensible, gentlemen, of the honour done me 
by this meeting, and I am highly flattered by the sentiment 
with which you have been pleased to coujde my namei 

To have been a disciple of Mr. Pitt, and to have been 
a sharer in those councils, in which originated the struggle 
for the salvaticm of Portugal, are the two circumstances in 
my political life, on which, if on any, I look back with 
pride and gratification. 

It is a pride to me to hare imbibed the prinmples of 
Mr. Pitt, and a gratification to receive your testimony of 
the just application of those principles to the measures' by 
which this country was saved; princijples of which the 
characteristic was to cherish order and industry at home, 
as the true sources of commercial opulence and national 
strength abroad; to consider the peace, and powa*, and 
safety of Great Britain, as bound up with the security and 
independence of other nations. From this system of inter- 
nal and external policy, Great Britain derived the means, 
and imposed upon herself the duty, of sustaining the long 
contest with France, which preceded the w^ of the 
Peninsula. 

In pursuance of that policy, those who had the directioti 
of the British councils, at the moment when the grasping 
hand of France was extended to seize the crown and liberties 
of Portugal, did not hesitate to fly to her assistance. 
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The good sense, tfie feeling, and the generosity of the 
British nation, went with their government in the under- 
taking. But sanguine and visionary enthusiasts, I well 
remember, were they deemed to be, who thought that from 
the struggle for Portugal, might issue the deliverance of 
Europe. Such an enthusiast I was, and always avowed 
myself to be. 

I made this avowal, even in times when the contest was 

« 

most doubtful, and by many held to be desperate. 

True it was, that clouds and darkness occasionally 
gathered on the horizon : but even through those clouds 
and through that darkness, I saw, or fondly fancied I saw, 
a ray of light which promised to pierce the gloom, and 
which might hereafter lighten the nations. 

It is not at this time of day, nor in this spot that I am 
called upon to justify these hopes against the imputation of 
extravagance. 

Whether as a just and natural consequence of persever- 
ance in a good cause, or whether by the special favour of 
Providence, true it is, in fact, that from this nook of Europe 
proceeded the impulse by which its mightiest kingdoms 
have been set free. True it is, that in this sterile and 
unpromising soil was deposited the seed of that security, 
whose branches now overshadow mankind. 

From these recollections and associations, the land in 
which we are assembled, derives an animating and classic 
interest, even in the eyes of the most indifferent observer. . 

For my own part, I cannot view this city, in which for so 
many months of horror and anxiety* amidst a condensed 
and suffering, but unmurmuring population, the hopes of 
Europe lay trembling for their doom ; — I could not traverse 
those mighty fastnesses of nature, which fence this capital, 
those bulwarks, behind which Victory herself retired, to 
new-plume her wings for a flight more soaring and mor^ 
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sustained; — I could not contemplate those holy ruins, 
amongst which I have lately been wandering, where an 
awful curiosity pauses to inquire, whether the surrounding 
destruction has been wrought by ancient convulsions of 
nature, or by the sportive sacrilege and barbarous malig« 
riity of the foe ? — I cannot behold the traces of desolation 
in this country, and of suffering among the people, without 
rendering a just homage to the character of a nation, which 
by all that it has done, and still more by all that it has 
endured, has raised itself to a pitch of moral eminent, so 
far beyond the proportion of its territory, population), or 
power. 

I cannot consider all these things without blessing that 
wise and beneficent policy, which brought England with 
dmely speed, to the aid of such a nation ; to call forth its 
energies, to marshal its resources, to support and invigprate 
its unyielding constancy, and after its own deliverance was 
achieved, to lead it forth in pursuit of its oppressor. 

To have fought together in such a cause, to have mingled 
banners, and to have mingled blood in battles for such 
interests, and leading to such results, must, undoubtedly, 
cement an eternal union between the Britbh and Portu- 
guese nations. 

You will observe, gentlemen, that I am anxious to state 
the principle of our connection, and of our claims upon 
each other, in terms not of comparison, but of equality. 

I do so with sincerity, because I believe that statement to 
be just; I might do so from policy, even if I doubted of 
its justness. Portugal would not have been saved without 
England, it. is true : but Portugal was to England a mait^ 
instrument for the mightier task which England had to 
perform. 

. We brought hither councils and arms, and British discip- 
line, and British valour ; we found here willing hearts and 
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active hands, a confiding Government, a people brave and 
enduring, docile in instruction, faithful in following, patient 
under privations, not to be subdued by disaster, and not to 
be intosdcated by success. 

The arm of England was the lever that wrenched the 
power of Buonaparte from its basis — Portugal was the fuU 
crum on which that lever moved — England fanned and fed 
the sacred fire, but Portugal had already reared the altar 
on which that fire was kmdled, and from which it mounted«, 
brightening and widening, until the world was illumined 
with its blaze. 

I have said, that even from motives of policy, I would 
state as nearly equal as possible, the balance between Por- 
tugal and England. There is a principle of disunion in 
unequal connections. Active beneficence is a virtue of 
easier practice than forbearance after having conferred, or 
than thankfulness after havmg received, a benefit. 

I know not, indeed, whether it be a greater and more 
difficult exercise of magnanimity for th6 one party, to act 
as if he had forgotten, or for the other, as if he constantly 
remembered the obligation. 

On the part of Great Britain, let us bear in mind that the 
feelings to which ^e addressed oursehes in Portugal, were 
those of national pride and independence. If those feelings 
were found equal to the occasion, what wonder, or what 
regret that they should have survived it ? It is naturally 
to be expected that, having accomplished the overthrow of 
its enemies, the genius of the nation should carry itself 
with somewhat of a bolder and freer port, even towards its 
friends. We have no right to feel this sorely. It would 
j: be neither just nor becoming in us to do so. We should 

respect, even in its excess, an independence which we have 
vindicated, and should pardon even the waywardness of a 
spirit which we have raised. 
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To Portugal, on the other hand, I would say, that there 
is ho humiliation in the sentiment of national gratitude; — 
that a grateful mind is at once indebted and discharged, 
and recovers its level by a just acknowledgment that there 
is no room for either commercial or political jealousy be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal ; — that the world is large 
enough both for Portuguese and British Commerce ; — and 
that Great Britain, while she has never been wanting to her 
ally in time of need, seeks no other reward for all her exer- 
tions, and all her sacrifices, than mutual confidence and 
common prosperity. 

I am sure that I shall be rightly understood by all those 
iri D^hose presence I speak, not only as to my meaning, but 
as to lily ttiotives. 

The delicacy and difficulty of the situation in which the 
local Government of this kingdom is placed; the weight 
of their responsibility, and the anxiety which (as I have 
witnessed) necessarily attends it, entitle them to peculiar 
c6hs!deration. I have no fear of their disavowing the assa- 
riince which I give you of their friendly disposition towards 
this meeting, and I venture, therefore, to propose to you, 
Gentlemen, in the confidence thai you will receive it cor- 
dially, and that your cordiality will be duly estimated and 
returned, " The health of their Excellencies the Governors 
of the Kingdom." 
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SPEECH 

AT PLYMOUTH, IN THB YEAR 1823, UPON THE OCCASION OF 
BEING PRESENTED WITH THB FREEDOM OP THAT TOWN* 

[This speech is, throughout, one of singular excellence ; the passage 
in allusion to the ships at anchor near the town, towards the close 
of it, perhaps has been seldom equalled — never surpassed— ^in the 
peculiar aptness, force, and beauty with which it illustrates tine 
topic of which it treats.] 

Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 

I accept with thankfulness, and with greater aatiBfactioh 
than I can express, this flattering testimony of your good 
opinion apd goodwill I must add, that the value of the 
gift itself has been greatly enhanced by the manner in which 
your worthy and honourable Recorder has developed .t^e 
motives which suggested it, and the sentiments which it ju 
intended to convey. 

Gentlemen, your Recorder has said very truly, thigit 
whoever, in this free and enlightened state, aims at politic^ 
eminence, and discharges political duties, must expect to 
have his conduct scrutinized, and every action of his public 
life sifted with no ordinary jealousy, and with no sparing 
criticism ; and such may have been my lot as much as that 
of other public men. But, gentlemen, unmerited obloquy 
seldom fails of an adequate, though perhaps tardy, com- 
pensation. I must think myself, as my honourable friend 
has said, eminently fortunate, if such compensation as he 
describes, has fallen to me at an earlier period than to many 
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others ; if I diire flatter myself (as his partiality has flattered 
me), that the sentiments that you are kind enough to enter- 
tain for me, are in unison with those of the country ; if, in 
addition to the justice done me by my friends, I may, as 
he has assured me, rely upon a candid construction, even 
from political opponents. 

But, gentlemen, the secret of such a result does not lie 
deep. It consists only in an honest and undeviating pur- 
suit of what one conscientiously believes to be one's public 
duty — a pursuit which, steadily continued, will, however 
detached and separate parts of a mao'*s conduct may be 
viewed under the influence of partialities or prejudices, ob- 
tain for it, when considered as a whole, the approbation of 
all honest and honourable minds. Any man may occa- 
sionally be mistaken as to the means most conducive to the 
end which he has in view; but if the end be just and 
praise-worthy, it is by that he will be ultimately judged, 
either by his contemporaries or by posterity. 

(rentlemen, the end which I confess I have always had 
in view, and which appears to me the legitimate object of 
pursuit to a British statesman, I can describe in one word. 
The language of modern philosophy is wisely and diffusely 
benevolent ; it professes the perfection of our species, and 
the amelioration of the lot of all mankind. Gentlemen, I 
hope that my heart beats as high for the general interest of 
humanity — I hope that I have as friendly a disposition 
towards other nations of the earth, as any one who vaunts 
his philanthropy most highly ; but I am contented to con- 
\ iess, that in the conduct of political affairs, the grand object 
of mv contemplation is the interest of Ens^land. 

Not, Gentlemen, that the interest of £n&:land is an in- 

, terest which stands isolated and alone. The situation which 

'jf» ■*'■■' . • • • ' • 

|he holds forbids an exclusive selfishness; her prosperity 
must contribute to the prosperity of other nations, and her 
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Stability to the safety of the world. But, intimately 
nected as we are with the system of Europe, it does not 
follow that we are therefore called upon to mix ourselves on 
every occasion, with a restless and meddling activity, in the 
concerns of the nations which surround us. It is upon a 
just balance of conflicting duties, and of rival, but soniei- 
times incompatible, advantages, that a government must 
judge when to put forth its strength, and when to husband 
it for occasions yet to come. 

Our ultimate object must be the peace of the world. 
That object may sometimes be best attained by prompt ex- 
ertions — sometimes by abstinence from interposition in con- 
tests which we cannot prevent. It is upon these principles 
that, as has been most truly observed by my worthy friend, 
it did not appear to the Government of this country to be 
necessary that Great Britain should mingle in the recent 
contest between France and Spain. 

Your worthy Recorder has accurately classed the per- 
sons who would have driven us into that contest. There 
were undoubtedly among them those who desired to plunge 
this country into the difficulties of war, partly from the 
hope that those difficulties would overwhelm the Adminis- 
tration ; but it would be most unjust not to admit that 
there were others who were actuated by nobler principles 
and more generous feelings, who would have rushed 
forward at once from the sense of indignation at aggression, 
and who deemed that no act of injustice could be per- 
petrated from one end of the universe to the other, but 
that the sword of Great Britain should leap from its scab- 
bard to avenge it. But as it is the province of law to con- 
trol the excess even of laudable passions and propensities in 
individuals, so it is the duty of Government to restrain 
within due bounds the ebullition of national sentiment, and 
to regulate the course and direction of impulses which it 
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cannot blame. Is there any one among the latter class of 
persons described by my honourable friend (for to the 
former I have nothing to ssLy)^ who continues to doubt 
whether the Government did wisely in declining to obey 
the precipitate enthusiasm which prevailed at the com- 
mencement of the contest in Spain ? Is there any body 
who does not now think, that it was the office of Govern- 
ment to examine more closely all the various bearings of so 
complicated a question, to consider whether they were 
called upon to assist a united nation, or to plunge them- 
selves into the internal feuds by which that nation was 
divided — ^to aid in repelling a foreign invader, or, to take 
part in a civil war. Is there any man that does not now 
see what would have been the extent of burdens that would 
have been cast upon this country ? Is there any one who 
does not acknowledge that, under such circumstances the 
enterprise would have been one to be characterized only by 
a term borrowed from that part of the Spanish literature 
with which we are most familiar, — Quixotic ; an enter- 
prise, romantic in its origin, and thankless in the end ? 

But while we thus controul even our feelings by our duty, 
let it not be said that we cultivate peace, either because we 
fear, or because we are unprepared for, war; on the con- 
trary, if eight months ago the Government did not hesitate 
to proclaim that the country was prepared, for war, if war 
should be unfortunately necessary, every month of peace 
that has since passed, has but made us so much the more 
capable of exertion. The resources created by peace are 
means of war. In cherishing those resources, we but ac- 
cumulate those means. Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act^ them, the state of inertness and in- 
activity/ in which I have seen those mighty masses thaijloat 
in the waters above yofwr tawny is a proof they are devoid of 
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well knotVy gentlemen^ how soon, one of those Mitup4n^fih^\ 
masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect stUbusSf 
— how soon^ upon any call ofpatriottsm^ or qfnecessify^ U 
would assume tlu likeness of an animated thing, instinct 
with life and motion — how soon it would ruffle^ as it were^ 
its swellinff plumage — how quickly it would put Jbrth aU 
its beauty and its bravely ^ collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is ens 
of these magnificent machines when springingji'om inaction 
into a display of its might^such is England herself, while 
apparently passive and motionless she sHently. concentrates 
the powertobe put forth on an adequate occasion* - But 6o4 
forbid that thatoocasion should arise. Altera war sustaiiiad 
for nearly a quarts of a century — sometimes single-bandedi 
and witii all Europe arranged at times against her or at )h9 
side» England needs a period of tranquillity, and may eiyoy il 
without fear of misconstruction. Long may we be eiiabl«d$ 
gentlemen, to improve the blessings of our present situatioD^ 
to cultivate the arts of peace, to give to commerce, now 
reviving, greater extension and new spheres of emcploy- 
ment, and to confirm the prosperity now generally diffiised 
throughout this island. Of the blessing of peace, .geptle4 
men, I trust that this borough, with which I bave now the 
honour and happiness of being associated, will receive = an 
ample share. I trust the time is not far distant, when thai 
noble structure of which, as I learn from your Recorder^ 
the box with which you have honoured me, through, lib 
handi^ formed a part, that gigantic barrier against thefurjr 
of the waves that roll into your harbour, will protect .« 
commercial marine not less considerable in its kind, than 
the warlike marine of which your port has been long- so 
distinguisfaed an asylum, when the town of Plymouth wiH 
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participate in the commcnrcial prosperity as largely as it has 
hitherto done in the naval glories of England. 
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SPEECH 



AT THE DINNER GIVEN BY THE DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY, TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM, ON HIS APPOINTMENT TO 
T^HE PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY, ON THE I3th OF JUNE, 1827. 

After the Chairman had proposed the health of the 
Right Honourable George Canning and His Majesty's 
Mitiisters, which he prefaced, by expressing his hope, that 
their eminent talents^ unwearied ze^, and assiduity, lYould 
^am for them the highest reward — public gratitude — to 
whidh their services to the country could entitle them^ 
Mr; Canning rose, amidst loud cheerio, which lasted for some 
B^nutes^ and spoke nearly as follows : — * 

• ■ - ' • . ■ . . • ■ ^ 

, Mb. Chaibm^n, and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of my colleagues and myself, whom you 
hare associated in the toast npw drank, allow me to thank 
this company for th^ maniier ip which it has been received* 
We neither can deserve any support, nor do we claim any, 
but on the condition coupled by the worthy Chairman, with 
the expression of his and your kind disposition towards us, 
that to the best of our ability, we ccxisult and promote the 
general welfare and happiness of the peoplje* Gentlemen, 
there is no body of men in the country, from whom such a 

* r " " 

I 

♦_ This was the last speech pronounced on any public occasion 
(out of Parliament) by Mr. Canning. It is now published, for the 
first time, in a corrected form. 
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compliment as that you have now bestowed, could come to. 
us with greater welcome. 

I believe there is no example in the history of the world;' 
on the one hand, of the existence of an imperial corpora-- 
tion, such as your Chairman represents^ or on the other bf 
the concurrence of two co-ordinate authorities, for so lon^ 
a scries of years in conducting without shock or conHieti 
the administration of the wonderful, I had almost said 
the tremendous, empire, over which the East-India Cotit* 
pany and the Crown jointly preside. 

Gentlemen, the construction and maintenance of that vast 
empire are, indeed, as fearful as extraordinary. It in'i 
disproof of the common adage, that little wisdom is r^ 
quired for governing mankind, to consider how such a ma* 
chine has been gradually formed — ^how a varied populatioh 
of nearly 100,000,000 of souls is kept together under a 
government so anomalous — and distant thousands of miles — 
with so much comparative happiness, and so little of internal 
confusion. But, gentlemen, thegreatness of the concern ta 
be administered has had its natural effect : it has produced 
a race of men adequate to its administration. I venture to 
say, that there cannot be found in Europe any monarchy, 
which within a given time has produced so many men of 
the first talents, in civil and military life, as India has 
within the same period, first reared for her own use, and 
then given to their native country. 

Gentlemen, if the compliment \md by you to His Ma- 
jesty^s Ministers be pleasing from the East India Com- 
pany, it is doubly so on an occasion like the present, when 
that Company, with the concurrence, and full approbation 
of His Majesty's Government, is sending back to India a 
man whom you have brought home for a time, that he 
might rest in the career of his honourable labours, and whom 
you now restore to an enlarged sphere of activity, alike for 
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the advantage of your service and the completion of his own 
reputation. It is perfectly true, as the gallant officer has 
himself stated, that, seven or eight years ago, — ^being theii 
Connected with the department of the Government whose 
duty it is to watch over yoiir affairs, — I recommended Sir 
John Malcolm to your notice, I believe, for the very post to 
which he is now destined. I recommended him as one of 
three individuals then in your service, whose respective me- 
rits, all eminent in an extraordinary degree, were so equally 
balanced, that it became a task of difficulty to choose 
between them —I speak of Mr. Elphinstone, Sir Thomas 
Munro, and the gallant officer whose appointment we are 
now met to celebrate. The selection then made was one 
rather of circumstances than of preference. Sir John 
Malcolm, I well remember, acquiesced, with a generous 
promptitude, in the advancement of his competitors, so 
worthy of him ; and if he has in consequence been for a 
while thrown behind them in opportunity of serving you, 
and still further distinguishing himself, I have no doubt 
that he will speedily overtake them both in deeds and in 
renown. 



THE END. 
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